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IN THE HOPE THAT THIS BOOK MAY LIVE, 

I DEDICATE IT 


TO THE MEMORY OF MY BROTHER-IN-LAW, 

OF THE CORPS OF GUIDES, 

ONE OF THE FIRST OF THE MANY GALLANT SIEN lYHO GAVE THEIR 
LIVES FOR THEIR COUNTRY ON THE RIDGE BEFORE DELHI. 

THE WORDS WHICH HE UTTERED, 

WHEN, ON THE 9TH JUNE, 1857, HE RECEIVED THE WOUND WHICH 

HE KNEW TO BE MORTAL, 

BULGE ET DECOEUM EST PRO PATRIA MORI, 

WERE CHERISHED 

AS A MOST PRECIOUS INHERITANCE BY HIS BROTHER, 



WHO, ENTERING THE SERVICE AFTER HIS DEATH, 

WAS APPOINTED TO THE SAME REGIMENT, THE CORPS OF GUIDES, 
AND BY UNFLINCHING GALLANTRY AND DEVOTION 
WON FROM THE STERN FRONTIER MEN WHO COMPOSED IT THE 
ESTEESI AND AFFECTION 
WHICH THEY HAD BORNE TO QUINTIK. 

FOLLOWING THROUGHOUT HIS NOBLE LIFE 
IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF HIS BROTHER, 

HE EMULATED HIM IN THE MANNER OF HIS DEATH, 

FOR HE TOO DIED LEADING THE GUIDES IN A GALLANT CHARGB 
AGAINST THE ENEIUES OF ENGLAND, 

AT FATHABAD, NEAR JALLALABAD, THE 2nD APRIL, 1879. 
SIMILAR AS WAS THEIR LIFE, 

SIMILAR AS WAS THEIR DEATH, 

1 WOULD NOT SEPARATE IN THIS DEDICATION 
THE TWO GALLANT BROTHERS. 

PAR NOBILE FBATRUM. 




PBEPAOB TO THE FOUBTH TOLHMB. 


The present volume narrates the story of the storming of Dehli, 
the sutsequent clearing of the country in the vicinity of that 
city, and the march to Agra and Kanhpur. It proceeds then to 
deal with Sir Colin Campheirs jonmey from Calcutta to 
Kdnhpur ; his relief of the garrison of Lakhnao ; and his safe 
escort of the women and children of that garrison to Kanhpur. 
It devotes then a chapter to the attack of the Gwaliar contin- 
gent on that central point, and to Windham’s consequent 
action ; another, to Colin Campbell’s reply to their daring 
aggression. Narrating, then, the movements of the several 
columns of Walpole and Seaton, and of the main body under 
Sir Colin, in the North-West ; the action of the Nipal troops 
under Jang Bahadur; and of the columns under Eowcroft and 
Kranks in the Azamgarh district and in eastern Oudh ; it pro- 
ceeds to describe the four months’ defence of the Alambagh by 
the illustrious Outrain ; then, the last movements which pre- 
ceded Sir Colin’s attack on Lakhnao ; then, the storming of 
that city. From this point the narrative returns to the Bengal 
Presidency proper, and describes the outbreaks in eastern 
Bengal, in eastern Bihar, in Chutia Nagpur, and their re- 
pression ; deals then with the difficulties caused mainly by the 
suicidal action of tlie Government in western Bihar; gives in 
full detail the splendid action of Lord Mark Kerr in the relief 
of Azamgarh, one of the two instances * on record in which a 
surprised army defeated the surprisers ; proceeds then to the 
campaign of Lugard, Douglas, and their lieutenants, against 
Kunwar Singh and his brother Amar Singh, in western Bihar ; 
describes the gallantry of Middleton, and the fertility of re- 
source of, and striking success achieved by. Sir Henry Havelock. 


* The other was that of Olive at Kavenpak, February 23, 1752. 
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Returning to tlie North-West, it describes the cfampaigns in 
Eohillchaiid and north-western Oudh, detailing the skilful 
movements of Hope Grant, of John Coke, and of Jones; the 
latal incapacity of Walpole; the useless sacrifice of life before 
Ruiya, culminating in the death of Adrian Hope ; the gallantry 
of Koss-Graves, of Cafe, of Willoughby’-, of Cureton, of Sarn 
Browne, of Hanna, and of many others; the all but successful 
daring and the death of the famous Maulavi ; and the untimely 
end of Venables and of the great William Peel. The last 
chapter deals with the manner in which George St. Patrick 
Lawrence, one of four noble brothers, succeeded, amid great 
difficulties, in retaining British hold upon Rajputana. 

In the preface to the first edition to this volume, published 
nearly ten years ago (August 1879), I acknowledged the 
generous reception which its immediate predecessor had met 
with both in this couhtry, in the Colonies, and in America. 


“ It was not possible,” I added, “ writing of events, many actors 
in which survive, and to some of whom a record of their per- 
formances cannot be palatable, that I should absolutely escape 
hostile criticism.’’ But the reception accorded to that volume 
did not surpass the welcome which the same generous public 
gave to that of wliicb the present volume is something more 
than a reprint. Large as was the edition printed, within three 
weeks I was called upon to pre]3are a second, and I am informed 
that the demand for it has continued to the present day. 

This new edition has been thoreughly revised. I have not 
only gone through it step by step with the original authorities, 
but I have compared the text with the information I have received 
since its first publication from several actors in the drama. In 
this uny I have acquired additional information of a valuable 
cuiiTiXo^oT, Tijo Tvholo of tills lifis b 60 n curofully utilised.* I 
have, ni consequence, not only made additions to the original 
text, but have re-written several portions of it. The result of 
the Iresh information I have leceived has been, in almost every 
nistauce, -to confirm the opinions regarding individuals recorded 
in the onginal edition. With respect to Hodson of Hodson’s 
Horse, whilst I still Imld to the views previously expressed, I 
liave bought at only fair to the memory of that great soldier to 
present the other side of tho shield. A distinguished officer 
who served thronghont the siege of Dehli, to whom I com- 
municated my intentiou in this respect, tht^s wrote in UTy • 

I am glad to read what you teU ine about Hodson’s case 
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can never understand why the other side should always make 
him out such a bloodthirsty character. We may have heard other 
things against his character ; hut I don’t remember that at the 
time he was looked upon by us as more bloodthirsty than 
any one else. It should be remembered that it was a fight 
without quarter ; there was no love lost on one side or the 
other. His shooting of the princes (who, if brought in alive at 
the time, were as safe to have been hung or shot as when I saw 
their dead bodies lying in front of the Kotwali), must, to say 
the least of it, have removed, very considerably, any chance 
of rising among thousands of discontented ruffians then around 
us.” 

I have dealt with this last argument in the text. It is 
unnecessary, therefore, to repeat it here. It would seem that, 
whilst the general consensus of opinion outside the camp of the 
force which assailed DehH was, and is,* against Hodson in the 
matter of the slaughter of the princes, his comrades on the spot 
saw in the deed only an additional security for a small body of 
men occupying but half of the city, the defences of which had 
been stormed with great loss of life. 

I wish to say, before I conclude, that no one is so thoroughly 
aware as I am of the many imperfections and shortcomiugs of 
this volume. Distant myself from the scene of action, for I was 
at Calcutta attached to the Audit department of the Govern- 
ment of India throughout the period of the Mutiny, I have had 
but one desire, and that has been, to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, without respect of persons. I believe I have succeeded 
in unearthing some gallant deeds which no previous writer had 
recorded ; which had not even found their way into the 
despatches ; and, by dint of earnest and patient inquiry, 
accompanied by much sifting of evidence, I have also been 
able, in some instances, to transfer the credit for a gallant 
achievement from the "wrong to the right man. How difficult 
this is, no one can know who has not attempted the task. I 
recollect well, that just before the first edition of this volume 
appeared, wffiilst, in fact, I was engaged in examining the last 
proofs in galleys, I met in the street a distinguished actor in 
the scenes I had attempted to describe. He asked me when the 
volume would aj)pear. I replied that it was on the eve of 
publication, and I should be greatly pleased if he wmuld come 
to my rooms and read the chapter in which his own gallant 
achievements were specially recorded. He acceded at once to 
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tli6 rctjiiGst) c&mo to Toomsj <iiifl sfit down to ro&d tlio siiGotSi 
liavino- first asked my permission to make pencil notes in the 
mar*^int He sat reading six hours that day and two of the day 
following. He then handed hack the sheets, expressing his 
general approval, but adding that I should find in the margin a 
few notes which might he useful. When he had left me I 
looked at the notes. The chapter was one in which I had 
taken all the pains in my power to unearth the deeds of brave 
men. The reader will imagine my surprise when, on looking at 
the notes written by my visitor in the margin, I saw attached 
to my description of every one of the gallant deeds enumerated, 
these words : “ This is a mistake : I did this.” For the con- 
tention to have been true my visitor must have been ubiquitous, 
for some of the deeds occurred on different paids of the field, 
almost at the same moment. Yet my visitor was an officer of 
the highest character, a- great sticlder for truth, and who would 
not knowingly have deviated from the straight line for a 
moment. But his imagination had overpowered him. The 
campaigns of 1857-8 had been the great event of his life. By 
degrees he had come to regard them as the only event. And, 
his mind constantly dwelling on the subject, he had come to 
regard himself as the only actor. This, I admit, is the worst 
case I met with ; but I have had other experiences almost as 
curious. 

Perhaps the reader will pardon me it I mention another fact 
personal to myself, which may perhaps serve to point a moral. 
Stationed as T have said, at Calcutta in 1857, I had viewed 
with the greatest indignation the taidj’- measures of repression 
adopted by the Government early in that year. I had hut 
recently eoine down from Hanbpnr, where, as officer in charge 
of the commissariat department, I had witnessed the dissatis- 
faction of the bipahis of the regiments there stationed, when, in 
the dead of night, Sir James Outram crossed the Ganges for the 
purpose of annexing Oudh. I stated, at the time, to the 
authorities all I had seen, and when the outbreak took place at 
Barhdmpur I did my best in my small way — ^for I was still 
only a subaltern — to convince them that the disaffection was 
general. But, apparently deaf to evidence, they pursued their 
owm. course, in the maimer I have attempted to describe in the 
third volume. I kept my indignation within hounds until 
Lord Canning wont do%vn to the Legislative Council, and 
in two hours passed u Gagging Act for the press, Be- 
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garding tliis as a deliberate attempt to prevent tbe truth, 
Mtlierto well set forth by tbe Calcutta newspapers, from reaching 
England, I sat down to write a true record of the proceedings 
and events, A portion of this record appeared in England in, 
I think, August of the same year, in the form of a pamphlet, 
entitled, “ The Mutiny of the Bengal Army.” This pamphlet at 
once attracted attention ; was quoted by the late Lord Derby 
in the House of Lords ; and obtained, on that occasion, the 
name of the “ Bed Pamphlet,” by which it is still remembered. 
I completed it up to the fall of Dehli the same year, and the 
second part had a sale almost equal to the first, I could not 
carry it on further because I was wrecked ofi‘ the coast of 
Ceylon in February 1858, and lost all the materials I had 
collected. It happened that, many years later, in 1871, I made 
the acquaintance of the late Sir John Kaye. We speedily 
became intimate, and we had many discussions over the events 
of 1857-8. One day he told me that when my “ Bed 
Pamphlet ” had appeared he had regarded it with horror ; and 
that one of the secret objects he had in his mind when he 
undertook to write the history of the Mutiny, was to prove 
that the “ Bed Pamphlet was not to be trusted. “ But,” he 
added, “ having since gone over the same ground, I am bound 
to tell you, that, however I may still differ from some of your 
conclusions, I have found your facts accurate thi'oughout, and I 
shall state the fact in my preface to my third volume.” I re- 
turned to India the following year, and I suppose Sir John 
forgot his intention, for in his third volume the promised 
testimony did not appear. I only mention it here to show how 
the truth of my narrative forced conviction even upon the mind 
of a man deeply prejudiced against my book the moment he 
himself had occasion to examine the sources whence its state- 
ments had been derived. 

The sons of Great Britain have, during the building up of 
their vast and magnificent empire, accomplished wonders. But 
of all the marvels they have achieved there is not one that can 
compare with the re-conquest, Avith small means, of the great 
inheritance which had suddenly, as if by the Avave of a 
magician’s wand, slipped from their grasp. They were called 
upon at a moment’s notice, without any previous warning, that 
is rather, without any symptom which theh clouded A’^ision 
would accept as a warning, to attempt, on the instant, a task 
Avhich it had taken the valour of Clive, the sagacity of W arren 
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Hastings, and tlie genius of \Vellesley, half a centniy to accom- 
plish. Not for a second did they flinch from the seemingly 
unequal struggle. They held out, they persevered, they pressed 
forward, they wore down tlieir enemies, and they won. It was 
the greatest achievement the world has ever seen. 

How did they do it? The one ambition of my life yet 
remaining to me is to answer that question ; to tell who really 
were the men who thus conqueind the impossible. I have 
spared no pains to relate the story clearly, truly, and without 
favour. Proud of being an Englishman, I desire to place on a 
record that shall fe permanent the great deeds of my country- 
men. Lord Beaconsfield never vTrote more truly than when he 
said that everything depends on “ race.” Other races have 
accomplished great things under exceptional circumstances. 
They have been aided by the genius of their leader, by the 
inferiority of their opponents, by a combination of events in 
their favour. But the race which inhabits these islands has 
knoAvn how to triumph, not only unaided, but when heavily 
handicapped by Eortune. It has triumphed, often despite the 
medioority of its leaders; despite enormous superiority of 
numbers against it; and when circumstances around seemed 
combined to oveiwhelm its representatives. As these have 
triumphed before, .so will they triumph again. Their invinci- 
bility is due to the fact that, never knowing when they are 
beaten, they persevere long after the period when races, less 
persistent, would have abandoned the contest in sheer despair. 

Gr. B. LIalleson. 


27, West Gromioell Road. 
May Ist^ 1889. 



LIST AND SHORT DESCRIPTION OE PLACES BIEN- 
TIONED IN THIS, AND NOT DESCRIBED IN THE 
PRECEDING VOLUME. 


^ClAmbIgh, The, is a garden in the suburbs of Lakhnno, literally “ The Garden 
of the World,” within an enclosure of 500 sq^uare yards. There is a 
building within the garden, containing many rooms in the second story. 
The Alambagh was built by the last King of Oudh, Wdjid All, as an 
occasional residence for a favourite wife. Witliiii the garden is Sir Henry 
Havelock’s tomb, surmounted by an obelisk with an inscription written 
by his widow. The place commands the road from Lakhnao to Kanhpur. 

Bihae, Eastern, a division of Bihdr, called also, from its chief station, 
Bhdgalpiir, on both sides of the Ganges, between western Bilidr and 
Bengal proper, with an area of 20,492 square mUes and a population of 
eight millions. It comprises the districts of Munger, Bhfigalpdr, Piirnid, 
the Santal Parganahs, and Eajmahall. 

OhatbIsI, the capital of the Kolhdn, or Land of the Kols, in the Singhbhiim 
district of Ghutia Nagpiir (the south-west frontier agency). It has a 
population of 6,000, but at its annual fair, which is famous, and held at 
Christmas time, upwards of 20,000 pilgrims are present. It lies on the 
right bank of the River Roro. 

Chatr The, a handsome building in Lakhnao, lies to the north-east 

of the gaol, on the west bank of the Gilmtf. It was built by Nasiru ’d 
dfh. In 1857 it was surrounded by a high brick wall, which has since 
disappeared. 

OhatbI, a town and municipality in the Ohutid Nagpiir district. 

Ghutia KiLGPUR,. a mountainous district lying between Southern Bihdr, 
Western Bengal, Orisa, and the Central Pi evinces. It is called Ghutid 
Nagpur from Ghutia, near Eanclri, the residence of the Rajahs of 
Nagpur. It is chiefly inhabited by aboriginal tribes, such as the Kols, 
Orsions, Mnndds, Bhiimij, and Korwas. It contains the districts of 
Hazaribagh, with an area of 7021 square miles; of Lohdrddgd, with 
11,404; of Singhbhum, with 4503; of Mdnbhum, with 4921; and of 
tributary Mahalls (districts), with 12,881 square miles. The highest 
summit of the mountainous range is attained at Parisndth, 4500 feet 
above the sea. TJie chief towns are Hazdribdgh, Ranchi, Chaibdsa, 
Pardlid, and Palamau. 
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CniTRAGAOK, incorrcctlj Bpelt Chittagong, is a hilly division in eastern 
Bengal, between the Pheni and Nap rivers. It comprises the districts of 
Ghitragaon (called Islamabad bv tho Emperor Aurangzib), of Nouldiali, 
or Bhalnfi, and of Tiparah and fell Tiparah. The district of Gliitragaou 
is bounded to the west by the sen. 

Dhakah, strangely called Dacca by the early settlers, despite the fact that 
there is no letter “c,” except in combination with an “h,” in the 
language of the country of which it is a town, derives its name from 
Dhdk, the Bulea frondosa. It lies on the Yuri Ganga river, and is the 
chief town of the district and division of the same name. The division 
is bounded on the north by the Garo hills, on the east by the Silhat 
district and Hill Tiparah, on the south by the NodkhaK district and the 
Bay of Bengal, and on the west by the Jasar, Patnd, Bogaifi, and 
Kangpur districts. 

DJLtu£li>’G, a mountain sanitarium in the division of Koch Blhdr, near 
Silihim. The ainitarium lies about 7000 feet above the sea. The 
distance from Calcutta is 246 miles, the whole of which can he travelled 
on a rail and steam-tramway. 

DiLKUSH-i, The, literally “the heart-expanding; the exhilarating,*’ is a 
villa outside the city of Lakhnao, built by Saadat A.K Khdn, m the 
centre of an extensive deer-park. It stan^ about three-quarters of a 
mile S.S.B. of the Martinibre, The building is now used as a hospital. 

Fabhat Baksh Palace, the, was the royal palace in Lakhnao from the time 
of Saadat Alt' Ivliiin II. till 1850. It stands to the east of the Observa- 
tory anil overlooks the river. The throne-room, known as the Kasr-f- 
SulMn, or Ldl Barahdari, was set apart for Royal Durbars The gaol, 
considered the healthiest gaol in India, adjoins this palace to the south. 

Gandak, The. There arc three rivers of this name— the Great, the Lesser, 
and the Little. The Great Gandak rises in the Nipdl lulls, and flows 
through the districts of Gorakhpur, Champdtan, jMuzaffarpdr, Sdran, 
and Patna, near which city it falls into the Ganges. The Lesser 
Gandak rises aho in the Nipdl hills, and flows through the districts "of 
Gorakhpur ami Sdran, uniting in the latter district with the Ghdohi-d. 
The Little Gandak rises on the northern boundary of the Sdran district, 
flows in a soutli-castcrly clircction for about 120 miles, then enters tho 
Tirliut district, traverses it iu the same direction for about seventy miles 
where it joins the Baghmatf. which, in its turn, falls into the Great 
Uaiulak. 


GnAOiiBA, The, also called Gogra. the chief river of Oudh, rises in the Nipdl 
hills, traverses in Oudh tiie districts of Khen, Balmlicli, Gondah, Bitrah 
1 Fambdd ; then, m the north-west provinces, those of Basti, 
Gordkhpur, and Azamgarh; then, in western Bihar, the district of 

GO^miles* ^ Ganges at Chaprfi, after a course of about 


Giiaotur, cliief town of the district of tho same name in the Bandrns 
f called after its founder, Mdlflc Saiyid ^lasdd Ghfizi, in 
A.i). 1330. Lord Cornwallis, who succeeded klarqness Wellesley as 
Govemor-General of India, died here in 1805. The ^district is hounded 
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on the north by the Azamgarb and Saran districts ; on the west by those 
of Jaunpur and Bandras, on the south by that of Shdhabad. Its chief 
rivers are the Ganges, the Ghaghra, the Sdrgd, and the Gumtf. 

GobAkhpur. The division thus called is bounded to the north by Nipal, to 
the east by the Gandak, to the south by the Ghaghr^, and to the west by 
Oudh. The capital, also called Gorakhpur, is on the left bank of the 
Raptf. It has an imambarah (a kind of mosque) built by one of the 
rulers of Oudh, and near it is the temple of Gorttklinath, worshipped by 
the Jains. The means of communication in this district still leave 
much to be desired. 

GxjMTf, The, rises in the mountains north of the Shahjahanpur district. It 
flows through the districts of Kherf, Lakhnao, and Sultanpiir, in Oudh, 
and through those of Jaunpur and Bandras, in the North-West Provinces, 
falling into the Ganges seventeen miles north-east of Banaras. The 
length of its course is about 500 miles. 

GwAliIb, tlie capital of the dominions of Sindhid. It lies on the Subanrekhd 
river, sixty-six miles south of Agra. Within its limits may be compre- 
hended the famous hill fort on an isolateii rock 300 feet high, and about 
three miles in circumference; the Laslikar, or standing camp of the 
Mahardjah, extending several miles from the north-west end of the rock ; 
the old town along its eastern base ; and the cantonment of Morar, on 
the Ohambal, to the north, occupied, before the Mutiny, by the Gwalidr 
contingent, otScered by British officers. 

The dominions of Sindhia, known under the generic term “ Gwdlidr,” 
consist of several detached districts, covering an area of 29,067 square 
miles, and having a population of 3,115,857 souls. Of the districts so 
detached, the principal is bounded on the north-east by the Ohambal, 
which divides it from the British districts of Agra and Itdwah ; on the 
east, in a very tortuous line, by Btmdelkhand and the Sagar districts ; 
on the south by the native states of Bhopdl and Dhar; on the west by 
those of Rajgath, Jhalawar, and Kotd ; and on the north-west by the 
Ohambal, which separates it from the states of KarauH and Dholpur. 
The chief rivers are the Ohambal, which receives the Chumbld, the 
Siprf, the Ohota Kald Sind, the Niwaj, and the Parvatf, the Narbada, 
and the Sind. 

[mAmhAeah, The great, in Lakhnao, is a Irind of mosque, built by one of the 
Idngs of Oudh, formerly contiguous to, now incorporated in, the 
kTachhf Bhawan. Its central hall, 163 feet long, 53 feet broad, and 49J 
feet high, has an arched roof without supjjorts. The curve of the arch is 
68 feet, and the wall is 16 feet thick. The Imambarah is 303 feet 
long from east to west, 160 feet broad, and 62h feet high. The reader 
will find an admirable description of this building, and of the other 
buildings in the great northern cities of India, in Murray’s Handhooh of 
the Bengal Presidency, compiled on the spot by Captain Edward 
Eastwick. 

ItAwah, the chief town of the district of the same name, lies on the left 
banl: of the Jamnah. The district forms part of the Agra division. It 
is bounded to the north by the Mainpurf and Farrukhdbad di.stricta ; to 
the west by Uie Agra district, from which it is separated by the 
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JaiDuati, and the Cwdlidt state; to tlie soatt by the Jatnaali; and to 
the cast by the Kdiihpitr district. The town lies sixty-three miles 
south-east from Agra. 

jAGmsPUR, a toAvn in the Shdhabad district of the Patmt division (western 
Bihar), ninety miles east of Banaras. About it, in and prior to 1857, 
were tlie ancestral estates of Kdnwar Singh. 

Jaipur, capital of the state of the same name in Edjpiitdna. The state has 
an area of 15,250 square miles, and a population of two millions. It is 
hounded on the north by Bakunfr and Hisar ; on the east by Alwar and 
Bhasalpiir ; on the south by Karanli, Gwiilidr, Biindi, Tonh, IMowar, 
and Ajtnir; in the west by Kishngarh, Marwar and Bikanir, The 
centre is an elevated tableland, 1500 feet above the sea. The capital of 
the s.amo name was founded by Biljah Jai Singh II. in 1723, and 
partially rebuilt and beautified by Eajnli Rdm Singh in 1843-6. It lies 
140 miles west from Agra, 150 south-west from Dehlf, and 400 north- 
west from Allahdhdd. 

JoDHPtjR, or jHA-Rwin, is a native state in Eajputand, lying to the cast of 
Jaisalmfr and Bikdnir, having an area of 37,000 square miles, and a 
population of a million and throe quarters. Its principal river is the 
Liini. The capital, Jodhpdr, is a town surrounded by a wall, in which 
are seventy gates, each named after the place to which it leads. A fort, 
built on a rook 800 feet above the level of the court at its base, 
commands the city. 

Kadam RASdi, a brick building in Lakhuao, about 300 yards to the east of 
tho Shdh Najaf. The literal meaning of its name is " the foot of tho 
prophet.” 

TvaisauuXgh, the, a palace in Lakhnao built by the last of the kings of Oudh, 
Wajid AH Shdh. It was begun in 1848 and finished in 1850, at a cost, 
including furniture and decorations, of £800,000. It includes the 
Bddshtih Manzil, built by Saadat Ali II., previously the private residenco 
of the King. The ladies used to occupy apartments round the magni- 
ficent square beyond the Lukhi gate, so called from having coat a lakh of 
rupees. For a detailed description vide Murray’s Bengal. 

KATiPi, a town in the JalAun district, N.W.P., on the right hank of the 
Jamnah, was a very important place under Muhammadan rule. It 
lies forty-five miles south-west of Kanhpur, 

Kakatjj, a town on the KnH Nadf, near its coufluenco with tlie (Janges, in 
district. Before tho Muhammadan invasion it was tho 
most lamoas city in India. It is now too ruinous for the ordinary 
geographer to reverence. Yet it was mentioned by Ptolemv 

CA.D. 140). Hero Humuyim was finally defeated by Sber Shdb, in May, 


miscalled by tho barbarians 
ninSri ^ i ^ "'F^ch misnomer has been as barbarously 

perpotuated and retained. Phe dastnet, covering an area of 3178 square 
nnles^ and watered by tbo Mabanadf. and its branch, the Katyrirby 

li Web, too KbnrsiSii; and by tlie Baitardni: il 

hilly n Its western, and low and swampy in its eastern sections. The 
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population is about a million and a half. The town of the same name, 
also called Katak Banaras, lies on the right bank of the Mahdnadf. It 
was built, 1200 a.x>., by Anang Bbfm Deo, King of Orfsa. 

Moti MahalIj, The, includes three buildings in Lakhnao. That, properly 
called by the name, is at the north end of the enclosure. It was built 
by Saadat Ali Klidn. Along tho river face Ghazi u’d din built the 
Mubarak Manzil to tho east of the old bridge of boats, and the Shah 
Manzil close to the bridge. In this latter used to take place the wild 
beast fights so dear to the rulers of Oudh. 

MultAn, the chief town and fortress of the district of the same name, lying 
between the Satlaj, the Chinab, and the Ravi, and having a population 
of over half a million. The town lies four miles from the left bank of 
the Chinab, It is one of the bulwarks of India. 

Nipln, an independent state in the mountainous range to the north of 
Bihdr and Oudh. It is 500 miles long from east to west, and about 160 
broad. It is mostly mountainous ; but beliind the lower range of the 
Himdlayas are long, narrow, fertile valleys, about 4000 feet above the 
level of tho sea, well watered and cultivated. The population numbers 
two millions. Of these 270,000 are aboriginal, called Nowars, Buddhists. 
The remainder are Gurkhas, who couq^uered the Newars about the year 
1700 A.D. 

OafsA, once a kingdom, then a province; now a division, comprising the 
districts of Katak, Puri, or Jagandth, Bdleswar, sometimes, but in- 
correctly called Balasor, and nineteen tributary Mabails. The division 
is bounded on the nortli and north-east by Ohutid Ndgpur and Bengal ; 
on the east and south-east by the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by the 
Madras Presidency ; and on the west by the Central Provinces. 
Exclusive of the Tributary Mahalls, it has an area of 9053 square 
miles, and a population of nearly four millions. Consult Murray’s 
Handbook to Bengal for a graphic account of the journey from Calcutta 
to Pdri and Katak. 

PuRNiA. a district in Eastern Bihar (q. v.) between Bhagalpur and Nipal, 
with an area of 4957 square miles, and a population of a million and 
three quarters. The chief station, also called Pih-nid, lies on both banks 
of the Little Kusf river, 78 miles to the north-east of Bha”:alpur ; 283 
miles north-west of Calcutta ; and 98 miles south-west from Darjiling. 

RAjputInA, a tract of 'Western India, so called from its being inhabited 
mainly by Rajputs, It is bounded on the north-east by the Panjdb and 
North-Western Provinces ; on the south-east by the Inddr and Gwdliar 
states ; on the south-west by Barodah and the districts of Bombay ; on 
tho west by Sindh ; and on the north-west by the state of Bahdwalpih-, 
It has an area of 129,760 square miles, and a population slightly in 
excess of ten millions. The states within it, all of which are under 
British protection, are, Bikdnfi’, east of Bahdwalpdr ; Jaisalmir, south- 
west of Bikanfr; Kishngarh, between Ajim'r and Jaipiir; Karauli, 
between Jaipiir and Dholpur; Alwar, north of Jaipiir and west of 
Mathurd ; Tonk ; Dholpiir ; Udaiptir or Mewar, south of Ajmfr ; Donga- 
. pdr; Bdnswdrd, south-east of Dongapur ; Partabgarh,’ north of Banswara; 
Jaipiir; Jodhpdr, or Mtirw^r; Bharatpiir; Bundi; Kota; Jhdlawar; and 
Sirohf. 
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SaJIGAKGa, Rio eastern, a river of the KumSuii district rising on tho 
sonthcm tieclivity of the main chain of the Hirodlayas, at an elevation of 
9000 feet. It holds n course generally south-easterly for ohout flfty-nve 
miles, to Eamdsar (in the Kumdun district, 1500 feet above the sea- 
Icvel), -where it unites with the Surja. 


EamgakgA, tho western, rises in the southern declmty of the slopes of the 
Hiinlvlayas, not far from the eastern river of the same name ; runs for 
twenty miles in a south-easterly direction ; then becomes south-westerly, 
and so continues to its exit from the hills, ninety miles from its source. 
Ten miles further on it takes a southerly direction, holds it for fifteen 
miles, then receives, on its right, the waters of the Koh, and a little further 
on, on its left, those of the Sunkd. Sixty miles lower it is augmented by 
the waters of tlie Deohd or Garah. Ten miles below this last confluence it 
falls into the Ganges nearly opposite the ancient city of Kanduj (q, v.). 
Its whole conrse is about 373 miles. 


Roiulkuaxd. a division of the North-West Provinces, bounded by tho 
Ganges, by Ondh, and by Kumdun, and watered by the Ramganga, the 
Kosilfi, the Ganges, and the Ghdghra. It has an area of 10,882 square 
miles and a population slightly in excess of five millions. It is divided 
into the districts of Bijndur, Mnrddabad, Baddun, Bardlf, Shdhjahanpiir, 
and the Tardi Parganahs. It includes also the territoiy of the Nawdb of 
Eampiir. 

RAra', Tlie, rises in tbo sub-Himdlayan ranges of Nipdl, and, after many 
windings, enters the plains of Ondh, which it traverses in a south- 
easterly direction for ninety miles, passing through the Bahraich and 
Gondah districts. After running 400 miles it falls into the Ghdghrd 
shortly before that river joins the Ganges. Its tributary, tbe Burba 
Rdpti, has a cour.se of 134 miles. 

Sain Naoaf, The, a palace built in Lakhnao by Ghdri n’d dfn Haidar, the 
first king of Oudh, in memory of a town in Arabia, where Ali, the 
auucessor of the Prophet, was buried. It stands about 350 yards to 
the cast of tho Jlotf Jlahall, and 180 yards south of the west bai& of 
the Giirntf. It is a white mosq-ne of scanty elevation, -with an enormous 
dome. 


SiLHAT, sometimes hut barbarously spelt “Sylhet,” is a district in tho 
Dhakah division, having au area of 54-10 square miles, and a population 
of over 1,700,000 'souls. The_ northern, eastern, and southern parts of 
tbo district are hilly. Its principal river, on the banks of which lies 
tho chief station, also called SUhat, is the Surmd, which rises in Kachhar 
and falls into the Brdhmupntrd. Its chief products are lime, timber, 
oranges, ginger, and tea. 


S6x, The, rises in tho elevated table-land of Amnrknntak in the Bildspiir 
district of tbo central provinces, at about 3500 feet above the sea level 
and flows northerly through an intricate chain of hills till it stiilres the 
Kaimtir range, the dividing range between tbe Jabalpiir and Shdhdbdd 
districts. From this point it tekes nn easterly course till it falls into 
tho_ Ganges, about ten miles above Danupfir, having meandered about 

of 160 miles, it first flows 
across tho Untisli district of Slirzapur, and then, passing into western 
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Bihdr, eeparatea Shdhdb^id from Gaya and Patna, The Son is crossed 
by the grand trunk road from Calcutta to the north-west on a atone 
causeway, and lower down, near Koolndr, the East India railway has 
been carried across it on a lattice girder bridge. 

Titni, or TinlwALi, Kothi', The, the observatory, or star house, at Laklinao, 
was built by Ndsir uM dfn Haidar under the superintendence of Colonel 
Wilcox, Astronomer Royal. In 1S57 the famous Manlavf, Ahmad 
IJllah, of Paizabdd, had his head-quarters here, and here were held the 
councils of war. 

Tibhut, a district in western Bihar, between Nipal and the Ganges, with an 
area of 6343 square miles and a population of four and a half millions. 
It is watered by the Ganges, the Gandak, and the Baghmatf. To the 
north of it are the swampy forests of the Tarai. It comprises the towns 
of Muzaffanpdr, Hajfpiir; near it, Sonpur, famous for its fair, and 
Darbanghd, the seat of the Tirhtit Rajahs. The district produces indigo, 
cereals, sugar, tobacco, opium, and saltpetre. 

rfsTA, The, flows from the Chatdmu Lake, Thibet, through Sikkim, for 
about ninety-seven miles, marking the boundary between the Sikkim 
and Ddrjiling districts for some distance till it receives the waters of the 
Great Raiyft. It then turns southward, and traverses the Ddrjiling and 
Jalpaigun districts in a south-easterly direction, then the Rangpur 
district. In the two last-named districts it is navigable, though naviga- 
tion is often difficult, Pinally, after a tortuous course of 313 miles from 
its source, it falls into the Brahmaputrd. The Tista is noted for frequent 
and violent changes in its course. 
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HISTOEY OP THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


BOOK X.— THE HECONQUBST OP THE NOBTH-WBST. 
[September — ^December 1857.] 


CHAPTER L 

THE STORMING OF DEHLf. • 

I TAKE up the history of the siege of Eehli from the 1st Sep- 
temher. . Nicholson’s great victory at Najafgarh, 
gained the 2Sth August, had not only forced the 
enemy within their defences, but had ensured the Dehii 
safety of the siege-train then in progress from 
Firuzpur. From that moment, then, prepai-ations were set on 
foot for the carrying out of active operations for the capture of 
the place. 

It was not, indeed, without much misgiving that the com- 
mander of the besieging army, Major-General Archdale Wilson, 
had given his consent to the adoption of a measure the success 
of which, ho considered, would depend on accident.* In an 
elaborate letter, addressed on the 20th of August to the chief 
engineer, Major Baird Smith, General Wilson, dwelling with 
considerable emphasis on the difficulties that had 
attended the progress of the siege — on the fact that fcara 
he and his army had in reality occupied the position 
of a besieged force — had announced his intention of 
commencing offensive operations against the city on the arrival 


* His own words were: “It is evident to me that the results of the 
proposed operations will he thrown on the hazard of a die.” 
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THE STORlillNG OF DEHlI. 


[1857. 


oftlie siege-train from Firuzp’ur^ though with no “hope of being 
ahle to take the place nutil supported by the force from below.’' 
He concluded his letter — the contents of which he intended to 
send to the Governor-General as a justification of his condrict — 
with a request that Major Baird Smith would favour him with 
s\ich remarks and emendations as his experience as Chief 
Engineer might suggest.* 


* Tho entire letter, a ponisal of wliicli will make dear the position before 
Debli at tbe date on wliicli it was written (20th August, 1857), runs as 
follows ; “ A letter has been received from tlie Governor-General urging our 
immediately taking Debli, and lio seems angry that it was not done long ago. 
I wish to explain to him tbe true state of aftairs : that Dolili is seven "iniles 
in circumference, filled with an immenso fanatical Musalmiin population, 
garrisoned by full 40,000 soldiers armed and disciplined by ourselves, with 
114 pieces of heavy artillery mounted on the walls, with the largest magazine 
of shot, shell, and ammunition in the Upper Provinces at their disposal, 
besides some sixty pieces of field artillery, all of our own manufacture, and 
manned by artillerymen drilled and taught by ourselves ; that the Fort itself 
has been made so strong by perfect flanking defences erected by our own 
engineers, and a glacis which prevents our guns breaking tho ^YaIl8 lower 
than oiglit feet from the top, without tlie labour of a regular sie"-o and sap— 
for which the force and artillery sent against it has been quite "inaaequato* 
that an attempt to blow in the gates and escalade the walls was twice 
contemplated, but that it was considered, from tho state of preparatiorr 
agarnst such attack on tho part of tho rebels, such an attempt would in- 
evrtahly have failed, aud have caused the most irreparable disaster to our 
^rrso ; and tliat, even it wo had buccceded in forcing our way into the place 
the small lorco drsposable for the attack would have been most certaiiilv lost 
in the numer ous streets of so largo a city, and have been cut to piecel it 
was, therefore, considered advisable to confine onr eflbrts to lioldiu<»-* tbe 
posrtron we rrow occupy, which is natrrrally strong, and has been "daily 
rendered inore so by orir engineers, until the force coming up from below 
Milk join to co-operate in the attack. Tliat since the command of the force 
has devolved .m me I have considered it imperatively necessary to adopt tho 
same plan as the only chance of safetj' to the Empire, and that I stron-lj 
urge upon his Lordship tho necessity of his ordering General Havelock’s oi 
some otlier force, marching upon Dehli as soon as possible. The force mideJ 
my command is, mid has been since the «lay we took our position nof, i w 
besieged by the mutineers, who, from the immense extent of suburbs a d 
gardens extending nearly to the walls of tbe town, have such en^oi- fn,. ei*^ • 
attacks that it has been very difficult to repel them and S J ^ J 
inflict sncli a loss as would deter a repetition of them Thev time to 

been driven back with loss, but they immediately take refimm umta/f 
fire of their heavy guns on the city walls, and, on our rSSS ro 

'Q. fLTirl lino ^ 


loss upon onr troops, which wc can iilspTreTnd Imsdo^o us bl ta 
shall bo reinforced by a siege train from Firuzn* bv the nnV* V^^fi 

befrinni.1<r of -nn-rt mnnfl. T J tUO CUd of thlS Ot 


beginning of next month,” when f intemr 

oporalion. .sniMt tto oily; but I oouuot b,w out ouy liopooITduj^iMjto 
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Who and wliat sort of a man. was he to whom the commander 
of the besieging army, at this important conjuncture, made his 
earnest appeal ? Major Baird Smith was an honour „ . , ^ . 
even to the Corps of Engineers. To a knowledge ' 

founded on extensive reading, to a mind which had thought 
out the several problems pertaining to Indian administration, 
he added a power of prompt and decisive action* rarely bestowed 
except upon the senior wranglers of the University of Nature. 
He had travelled much, had mastered the several methods in 
which, in the countries of continental Europe, science, and 
especially the engineering science, had been laid under contri- 
bution to develop the latent forces of nature ; and in India, had, 
as the administrative agent to whom was entrusted the comple- 
tion of the Ganges Canal, applied the experience thus acquired 
to the perfection of that great work. The genius which coiiid 
grasp great schemes of administrative reform was etxtially at 
home in the performance of those duties with which the military 
side of his profession brought him into contact. Chief Engineer 
of the army before Dehli, he had brought to the performance 
of his duties the large mind, the profound knowledge, the 
prompt decision which had characterised him in his civil work. 
Neither the shock and pain caused hy a wound, nor the weak- 
ness and emaciation produced by a severe attack of camj) 
scurvy, aggravated hy diarrhoea, depressed his spirit or lessened 
his energies. Befusing to he placed on the sick list, though 
assured that mortification would be the consequence of a con • 
tinned use of his wounded leg, Baird Smith clung to the last 
to the performance of his duty. The advice which he gave to 
General Wilson proved that never was his courage higher, 

take the place until supported by the force from below. As an artillery 
olBcer, I have no hesitation in giving ray opinion that the attack on Delili, 
garrisoned and armed as it now is, is as arduous an undertaking as was the 
attack on Bharatpur in 1825-26, for which 25,000 tiwps and 100 pieces of 
artillery were not considered too large a force. I enclose a return of the 
original force which was sent down to capture this strong place, and also a 
return of tlie present effective force, including sick and wounded, from which 
his Lordship will see how desperate would have been any attempt to take the 
city by assault, more especially as the mutineers keep a large portion of their 
force encamped outside the city walls, who, on our assaulting the city, could 
easily attack and capture our camp, with all our hospitals, stores, and 
ammunition, unless a strong provision was made against it. Something of 
this sort I intend forwarding to the Governor-General, and shall be glad if 
you will return this with such remarks and emendations as your experieucc as 
Chief Engineer suggests.” 

B 2 
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never "were the tone and temper of liis mind more healtliy, than 
when, bowed down by two diseases and suffering acutely from his 
wound, he seemed a livid wreck of the man he once had been. 

It was to such a man that Wilson appealed. The answer 
was clear, emphatic, decisive. Baird Smith was for action, for 
prompt and immediate action. True it is, he 
The reacons reasoned, the besieged are more numerous than the 
oModnaW besiegers; true it is their resources are greater, 
to ad- their position is formidable, their defences are strong. 
diate'^cUon But in War something must be risked. In his 
opinion the risk of a repulse in a well-contrived and 
well-organised assault w’as infinitely less than the risk which 
would attend the waiting during a long and nncerfaiu period 
for reinforcements from helow. The waiting for reinforcements 
involved inaction — an inaction which might last for weeks. 
Such inaction, at a time when the Panjab, denuded of its last 
troops, was quivering in the balance, involved a risk greater 
even than the risk of a repulse before the walls of the city. 
Nor was this last danger so great, in Baird Smith’s estimation, 
as the General seemed to consider. He believed that it would 
he possible, by skilfully preparing and effectively delivering an 
assault, to reduce it to a small proportion. He gave the fullest 
expression, in his reply, to these convictions, and concluded by 
urging the General to prepare for and to deliver that assault 
without delay — before the enemy should have time to strengthen 
his position within and without the beleaguered city. 

1’heso arguments, forcible, clear, based on logic and reason, 
had their natural effect on General Wilson. Though he did 
not share to the full Baird Smith’s opinions as to the probable 

Wii!=onvicids assault, he was brought to regard the 

though Vhii-’ risk which would thus be encountered as consider- 
wnvSccd vrhich would be involved by 

inaction. He yielded ^ then, and directed the Chief 
Engineer to prepare a plan of attack. 

Geiiernl Wilson vtTOtc thus on Baird Smith’s memomndnm ; “It is 
evident to me that the lesuU.s of the proposed ojierations tvill be thrown on 
the hazard of si die ; but, under the circumstance.s in which I am placed, 1 am 
tsilling to iry this hazard — the more eo as I CiUinot suggest any other plan io 
meet our difficulties. I cannot, however, help being ol opinion that the 
thanccB of succe.s«, under such a heavy fire ns the working parties will bn 

but favourable. I yiehl, however, to the judgment 
Cf the Chief Engineer." o*"*-*"* 
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The relnctarit assent of General Wilson threw, practically, 
upon the shoulders of his Chief Engineer the responsibility for 
the assault. Ear from shrinking from the burden, Baird Smith 
eagerly seized it. In conjunction with his second in command. 
Captain Alexander Taylor, a most able and inde- 
fatigable member of the same corps, one of those men anl' Ta^or^ 
who, once tried io difficult circumstances, are found prepare a 
to be indispensable, he submitted a plan — -previously fssau°[. 
prepared, bxit subject to alteration resulting from 
daily-gained experience — simple, bold, and effective — easily 
workable, on the sole condition of hearty and zealous co-opera- 
tion and obedience on the part of his subordinates. The result 
showed how well placed was the conii lence bestowed by the 
Chief Engineer in the officers serving under his orders. 

Before adverting to that plan, I propose to lay before the 
reader a short description of the defences of, and the apjxroaches 
to DehM. 

The characteristic features of the place were, at the time, 
thus officially described by Baird Smith : “ The 
eastern face rests on the Jamnah, and during the 
season of the year when our operations were carried pebif. 
on the stream niaj' be desciibed as washing the base 
of the walls. All access to a besieger on the river front is there- 
fore impracticable. The defences here consist of an irregular 
wall, Avith occasional bastions and towers, and about one half 
of the length of the river face is occupied by the palace of the 
King of Dehli, and its out-Avork, the old Mughul fort of Selim- 
garh. The river may be described as the chord of a rough arc 
formed by the remaining defences at the place. These consist 
of a succession of bastioned fronts, the connection being very 
long, and the out- works limited to one croAvn-Avork at the Ajmir 
gate, and martello towers mounting a single gun at such points 
as require additional flanking fire to that given by the bastions 
themselves. The bastions are small, generally mounting three 
guns in each face, two in each flank, and one in the embrasure 
at the salient. They are provided with masonry parapets 
about twelve feet in thickness, andhaA’-e a relief of about sixteen 
feet above the plane of site. The eurfc iin consists of a simple 
masonry AAmll or rampart sixteen feet in height, eleven feet 
thick at top, and fourteen or fi.fteen at bottom. This main wall 
carries a parapet loop-holed for musketry, eight feet in height 
and eight feet in thickness. The whole of the land front is 
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covered by a berm of variable rvidtb, ranging from sixteen to 
thirty feet, and having a scarp rvall eight feet high. Exterior 
to this is a dry ditch, of about twenty-five feet in width, and 
from sixteen to twenty feet in depth. The counterscarp is 
simply an oai-then slope easy to descend. The glacis is a very 
short one, extending only fifty or sixty yards from the counter- 
scarp. Using general terms, it covers from the besiegers’ view 
from half to one third of the height of the walls of the place. 
The defences, in a word, are ‘ modernised ’ forms of ancient 
works that existed when the cit}' fell before Lord Lake’s army 
in 1803. d’hey extend about seven miles in circumference, and 
include an area of about three square miles. On the western 
side of Eehli there appear the last out-lying spurs of the 
Aravalli mountains, and represented here by a low ridge, which 
disappears at its intersection with the Jamnah, about two miles 
above the place. The drainage from the eastern slope of the 
ridge finds its way to the river along the northern and the 
north-western faces of the city, and has formed there a succes- 
sion of parallel or connected ravines of considerable depth. By 
taking advantage of these hollow ways admirable cover was 
constantly obtained for the troops, and the labour of the siege 
was materially reduced. The whole of the exterior of the place 
presents an extraordinary mass of old buildings of all kinds, of 
thick brushwood, and occasional clumps of forest trees, giving 
great facilities for cover, which, during the siege operations at 
least, proved to he on the whole more favourable to us than to 
the enemy.” 

Such being the place, the plan of assaulting it traced hy 
Baird Smith and Taylor may thus he described. 

It was iuovitahlo that the attack should bo made ou the 
PI of the face of the fortress — the face represented 

hy the Mori, Kashmir, and Water bastions, and the 
curtain walls connecting them. These connecting 
curtains wore merely parapets, Avido enough only for musketry 
fire. It had been in the power of the enemy greatly to 
strengthen these defences hy pulling doivn the adjacent 
buildings, and on tbeir ruins erecting a rampart, from which 
a continued fire of heavy guns should he concentrated on an 
attacking force. In neglecting, as a mlo, to use the advantage 
thus open to them, the rebel leaders added another example to 
many preceding it, of the absence from their councils of a really 
capable commander. The neglect was likely to be fatal to 
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the defence, for it enabled the besiegers -to concentrate on 
the curtains a fire sufficient to crush the defenders’ fire and 
to effect breaches through ■which the infantry could be launched 
against the to-wn. 

The plan of the Chief Engineer, then, was to crush the fire 
of the Mori bastion at the north-west corner of the city. That 
fire silenced, the advance on the extreme left, which was 
covered by the river, would be secure, and there the assault 
would be delivered. 

The simple -wisdom of this plan will be at once recognised. 
In the first place the advance was effectually covered 
by the river on one flank, and partially so by trees 
and brushwood in front. The assault delivered, the 
assailants would not be at once involved in narrow streets, 
but there would be a space comparatively open in which they 
could act. 

On the Gth September all the reinforcements which could be 
expected, together with the siege-train, had arrived 
in camp. The effective rank and file, of all arms, 
amounted to eight thousand seven hundred and nuS^erof 
forty-eight men, of whom three thousand three 
hundred and seventeen were Eui’opeans. In line 
with, and acting with them, were two thousand two hun- 
dred native levies from Kashmir, and some hundreds from 
Jhind. 

The evening of the 7th was fixed upon for the commencement 
of the tracing of the batteries which were to assail 
the northern face of the city. On that day General 
Wilson issued to the troops an order, in which he announced to 
them that the time was drawing near when he 
trusted their labours would be over, and they would Geanrai 
be rewarded for all their past exei*tions, and for the nouncL^to 
fatigue still before them, by the capture of the city. intenUon^to*^^ 
Much, he reminded the infantry, still remained to aesauit. 
be accomplished. They had to aid and assist the 
engineers abke in the erection of the batteries and in acting as 
covering parties ; and, when the way should be 
smoothed for them by tlie scientific branches of the the infantryl” 
service, they would have to dare death in the 
breach. When it should come to that point it would be 
necessary for them to keep well together, to push on in compact 
and unbroken masses. 
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As for the artillery, their work, Genei’cal Wilson warned 
them, would "be harder than any they had till then 
encountered. He expressed, at the same time, his 
confidence that the members of that branch of the 
service would bring to the performance of that hardet' work the 
same cheerfulness and the same pluck which had characterised 
their labours up to that time. 

Eeminding the troops of the cruel murders committed on 
their officers and their comrades, as well as on their 
rcgardim; wivcs and children. General Wilson declared that, 
Sc ft«! ° whilst the troops should spare the women and children 

who might fall in their way, they should give no 
quarter to the mutineers. 

Upon the regimental officers he impressed the necessity of 
keeping their men together, of preventing plunder, 
wmcniai c.iiTying out tho directions of the engineers. The 
ufliccra. Major-General concluded hy asserting his confidence 
that a brilliant termination of their labours would 
follow a zealous enforcement hy the troops of his directions. 

Before detailing the work which, on the evening of the 7th, 
followed the issue of this order, it is necessary to inform tho 
reader that at the suggestion of Major Charles Eeid," who 
commanded on the ridge, a light battery had been erected on 
tho night of the 6th upon tho plateau of the ridge close to the 
rcU’fi Sami’ House- The object of this battery, known as 

lilt pry. Reid’s battery, was to keep the ground clear and to 

protect the contemplated new heavy battery, Ho. 1, 
during its construction. Reid’s battery contained eight light 
pieces, six 9-poiiuders, and two 24:-pound howitzers, and was 
commanded by Captain Kemmington. 

To retuni.— On the evening of the day on which General 
Wilson’s order was issued the engineers commenced their work. 
In pursuance of the lesolvo to trace out a battery, the fire from 
w'hich should crush tho Mori bastion, Captain 
Sy w Alexander Taylor, assisted hy Captain Medlej^ 
Xo. I intteiy. proceeded at sunset, accompanied b}’- half-a-dozen 
sappers, to Hindu Kao’s house. A site had pre- 
viously been selected to the left of tho Sami’ House, below the 
ndge on the open plain, atid within seven hundred yards of the 
Mon bastion. Sand-bags had been talrcn down on the night of 


• Non Goijcml Sir Cliarles Reid, G.C.B. 
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the 6th and covered over with grass and brushwood. These 
were found untouched by the enemy. The two engineers at 
once set to work to trace a battery on this spot. The battery, 
styled No. 1 battery, was divided into two sections. 

The right section, commanded by Major Brind,* secaon*!*^ 
intended to receive five 18-pounders and one 8-inch 
howitzer, was to silence the Moin bastion, and to prevent it 
from interfering with the real attack on the left ; the left 
section, armed with four 24-pounders, under the command of 
Major Kaye, was designed to keep down the fire from the 
Kashmir bastion until the order to assault it should be given. 
These two sections were to be connected by a trench 
which, carried on beyond the left section, would section, 
communicate with the deep nullah close to the rear, 
and form a sort of first parallel, giving good cover to the 
guard of the trenches. 

The tracing of this battery had but just been completed 
when a strong covering party of Reid’s Gurkhas 
arrived. Camels with fascines and gabions followed, ^pute'd.^ 
and the work progressed rapidly during the night. 

The working parties were but little disturbed by the enemy, 
three well-directed showers of grape from the Mori alone 
reaching them. 

In order to draw off the enemy’s attention as much as 
possible, Major Reid, who was vdth Taylor and Medley, sent 
directions to Captain Remmington to keep up a 
constant fire on the Mori bastion. This had the toe’afefrom 
desired effect, for the Mori at once opened on Reid’s 
battery and the Sami’ House, and did not again 
molest the working parties. Indeed the enemy did not discover 
till the day dawned this fresh work upon which the besiegers 
had been engaged. Much to their dismay they beheld Brind’s 
battery all but completed. Though great efforts had been 


* Afterwards General Sir James Brind, K.O.B. He died at a ripe age last 
year (1888). General Wilson’s orders in writing, and verl tally given bv 
the Assistant Adjutant-General of Artillery, Edwin Johnson, were to the 
effect that Major Brind, commanding the Foot Artillery of the Dehli Field 
Force, was to command the Key, or No. 1 battery ; Majors Frank Turner and 
Edward Kaye being attached for the subordinate command of the right and 
left wings. Major Turner being struck do^vu by serious illness, the left wing 
was placed under charge of Major Kaye, supervised throughout by Slaior 
Brind. 
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Sept. 8. 

At da\\n of 
d-iv the 
enemy 
ih ‘•cover 
the new 
hattcrira. 


The enemy's 
.attempt tJ 
c-iiry the 
Inttery Is 
baflled. 


made, however, all was not ready in it, and hut one gun was in 
position as the morning of the 8th dawned. The 
rebels on the Slori bastion were not slow to notice 
the results of the work of that long night. Instan- 
taneously they took measures to demolish it. With 
the daylight there poured on the barely armed 
battery showers of grape and round shot. So 
terrible and so incessant was the fire, that almost every man 
who ventured from the protection of the batteiy was knocked 
over. To this storm the defender.s of the battery had but one 
gun to reply. Major James Brind, one of the heroes 
Btiiid’s of this long siege, who, as already stated, commanded 
excnionV the entire No. 1 battery, noting this, dragged, by 
great exertion, a hondtzer to the rear, and hred over 
the parapet at the Mori. The fire of the enemy still poured 
in, however, fierce, incessant, relentless. Emboldened by the 
wealeness of the British reply, they even thought 
it might be possible to cany by assault the newly 
made battery. With this object they despatched 
a body of cavalry and infantry from the Labor gate. 
This little force, emerging from the gate with 
resolution, took at once the direction of the batteiy. But they 
had not gone far when they encountered a hot fire from the 
18-pounder and ho'sritzer in the right section of No. 1 battery, 
from the guns on the ridge, and the light guns on the plateau. 
This threw them into confusion- — a confusion changed into a 
rout by the opportune discharge of a volley of grape from 
Brind’s battery. The volley sent them back faster than they 
had come. All this time the men in this battery had been 
working hard, and, though pelted incessantly from 
the Mon' bastion, they soon succeeded in finishing a 
second platfoim, then a third, soon after a fourth 
and a fifth. On the completion of each platform the 
gun x>laccd on it opened at once on the enemy. The effect 
of the fire, thus gi-adnally increasing, was soon felt on the Mori. 
MijorUrind Major Brind the officers and men possessed a 
n’ndf'rs Uie commaudor of groat perseverance, rare energy, a 
MoTfinnn- strong Will, and a thorough knowledge' of his 
profession. Under his skilful direction the shot 
from the batteiy told with tremendous and unceasing effect on 
the masonry bastion. Gradually the fire from it diminished; 
by the afternoon it ceased altogether. The bastion was then 


Thf riKlit 
Pcclion 
flnnc 1. 
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a keap of rninB, and altliongk tke enemy, displaying rare 
courage, managed to replace the heavy guns in succession to 
those knocked over, and to discharge them at the battery, the 
want of cover made it deadly work, and their fire soon 
languished. One part of the Engineer’s plan had thus been 
carried out. The Mori bastion had been made harmless. 
Heavy fire was, however, continued upon it from the right 
section and from the ridge until the night before the assault 
was delivered. 

Whilst the right section of the battery had thus been blazing 
away at the Mori, the 24-pounders in the left section 
under Major Kaye had been doing their work well, 
their fire directed on the Kashmir bastion. This 
fire was continued day and night until noon on the 10th, when 
the battery caught fire from the constant discharge 
of our own guns. The sand-bags first caught the ^ 
flame, then the fascines, made of dry brushwood, the r«h.” 
and at length the whole battery was in a blaze, 
which it was feared might extend to the right section and 
expense magazine. 

Lieutenant Lockhart,* attached to Eeid’s Gurkhas, was at 
the time on duty with two companies of the regiment 
in the connecting trench between the two sections, of i ieu’ifnant 
The necessity to extinguish the fire was so apparent Lockhart. ° 
to him, that he at once suggested to Major Kaye 
■whether it might not be possible to save the battery by working 
from the outside and top of the parapet. Kaye rejrlied that he 
thought something might be done if a party were to take sand- 
bags to the top, cut them, and smother the fire with the sand. 
Lockhart instantly jumped on to the parapet, followed by six 
or seven Gurkhas, and began the work in the manner suggested. 
The enemy were not slow to discover what had happened, and, 
determined that the flames should not be extinguished, they at 
once brought every gun to bear on the blazing battery, pouring 
in a deadly fire of grape and musketry. Two of the Gurkhas 
fell dead, and Lockhart rolled over tlie parapet with a shot 
through his jaw. The shot, penetrating through the right 
cheek, pa'ssed under his tongue, and went out through the left 
cheek, smashing the right jaw to pieces.'j' The men, however, 

* Lieutenant Lockhart afterwards commanded, as Colonel Lockhart, the 
I07th Foot. 

t The nohle example set by Lockhart was witnessed by Major Reid, and 
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persevered, aBd eventually succeeded., by means of the sand 
from the sand-bags, in extinguishing the fire, but the section 
was destroyed. 

To return to the 7 th. At the same time that the batteries 
just referred to were traced on the right, prelimina^ arrange- 
ments for the real attack had been made on the left. On the 
evening of the 7th, Kudsiabdgh and Ludlow Castle were 
occupied by strong pickets. No opposition was offered to this 
occupation, the mutineers being impressed with the idea that 
the real attack would be made on the Mori. With 
these two posts strongly occupied as supports, the 
engineers were able, on the evening of the 8th, to 
trace out battery No. 2. This trace was made in 
front of Ludlow Castle, and five hundred yards from the 
Kashmir gate. Like battery No. 1 — called, after the command- 
ant, Brind’s battery — it was divided into two portions, the 
right lialf being intended for seven heavy howitzers and two 
18-pounders; the left, about two hundred yards distant, for 
nine 24-pounder8. The fire from these two portions was in- 
tended to silence the fire from the Kashmir bastion, to knock 
away the parapet right and left that gave cover to the defenders. 


Sept. 8. 
Tracing of 
battery 
Ko. 2. 


monfioiicd ns a case tvortliy, lie consideied, of the Victoria Cross. Un- 
forlunatoly Iteid’s pencil loports, Ulco many more despatches of iiis written 
daily from the ridge in pencil ami under file, were destroyed hy General 
Wilton, as, being written in pencil and not in the regulated form, lie could 
not consulor them as " official.'’ It thus liappened that, when General Wilson 
penned Iiis final despatch, ho had none of Reid’s pencil notes nud reports to 
refer to. Eoid subsequently represented that his recommendations had not 
been attended to ; that he had again and again brought to notice the gallant 
conduct of the officers of the GOth Eifles and others who had served under him ; 
and at leiigtli ho himcelf sent in a supplementary desjiatch, through Colonel 
Norman, then Acting Adjntant-Gciieral. The reply he received was that in 
Lord Clyde’s opinion “(ho time had altogi-tlier passed for publishing any 
further de'-p.itches relative to s^ervices of officcis at Dclili, wliicJi, Jioivever 
meritorlouB, are now of old date.” This was in February 1859. Prior to this, 
Eeid had been urging General Wilson to tahe notice of his iccommendations. 
Eut it was in v.nn. Neither Ins pencil notes written under lire; nor his 
reports after tlio siege, were ever piopcily attended to, and many deseiwing 
offieera were eonscqiitntly left iinrcwardul. Among these was Captain John 
I’isher, Fccond in command of the Sirinui Ealtalioii. who v-ns on iho ridge 
vith the regiment throughout the siege, who commmdcd it during the 
assniiU, nud who was the only officer out of nine who escaped being wounded. 
This officer did not oven receive a brevet. For the ramo reason Jlnjor Eeid’s 
appn etalory mention of the services of the Engineer and Artillery officers 
e.'cprcsbLd in the strongest Ituiguagc, reniniriecl unpublished. 
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and to open tlie main 'breacli by wbicb the place was to be 
stormed.* 

Warned by tbe experience of Brind’s battery, no attempt was 
made to complete battery No. 2 in one nigbt. On the 8th the 
tracing alone was completed. The wisdom of this cautious 
mode of proceeding was made clear the following 
day, when a sharp fire of shot, of shell, and of 
musketry was opened from the Kashmir and Water uponit!^ 
bastions, and the Selimgarh, on the positions newly 
occupied. Little damage, however, was effected, and the work 
was pushed forward during the nights of the 9 th ^ 
and lOtb. Before dawn of the 11th the battery had 
been completed and armed, and it was then unmasked. Major 
Campbell commanded the left section of it, and Major Kaye — 
transferred from the ignited left section of battery No. 1 — the 
right, but the former officer having been wounded on the evening 
of the 11th, Captain Edwin Johnson, f Assistant Adjutant- 
General of Artillery, then seiwing in the battery, succeeded to 
the command, and held it to the moment of assault, when he 
resumed his place on General Wilson’s staff. 

The third battery was not completed before that night. This 
batteiy was traced by Captain Medley the evening ^ 

of the 9th. With a boldness which was not rare, 
but the display of which, in this instance, testified to remark- 
able negligence on the part of the enemy, the engineers, sup- 
ported- by volunteers, both officers and men, from the Ai'tillery 
and 9th Lancers, traced this battery within one hundred and 
sixty yards of the Water bastion. Seeking for a fit site for the 
battery, the director of the attack. Captain Medley, discovered a 
small ruined building, an out-office of the Custom House — a 
large edifice within one hundred and sixty yards of the Water 
bastion, and totally unoccupied by the enemy. Captain Medley 
took possession of the Custom House, and determined to trace 


* These and the other details describing the plans of the engineers have 
been taken chiefly from a -work entitled A Year’s Campaigning in India. This 
bonk — written by Captain, afterwards Lieutenant-Colonel, Julius George 
Medley, R.E., himself a distinguished actor in the scenes he describes — gives 
an account of the proceedings at this memorable epoch of the siege, which 
may be almost styled authoritative, confirmed as it has heen by the testimony 
of distinguished officers who took part in the preliminaries to the assault 
Colonel Medley died about five years ago, 

1 Now Lieutenimt-General Sir Edwin Johnson, G.G.B. 
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the "battery inside the small ruined huildiug referred to, the 
outer wall of which would conceal the work and give cover to 
the workmen. This daring measure completely succeeded. 
Though the enemy, suspecting something, though not the actual 
truth, peppered our workmen incessantly, these never flinched. 
"When one man fell another would take his place.^ Working 
in this way, the battery was finished and armed hy the night 
of the 11th. 

Another battery, No. 4, for four heavy mortars, commanded 

B tt \ .s ^.1' Tombs, was traced and armed on the night 

eryto. . ^ Kudsiabugh itself, 

ready to open fire when required. 

1’he mutineers had by this time become alive to the fact that 
it was not from the right, hut from the left, that the 
real attack was to issue. With an alacrity worthy 
point from of the highest praise they at once decided upon 

Attack is to measures which, if commenced but forty-eight hours 
be made, earlier, would have effectually baffled the attack. 

Seeing the effect which the fire from tl)e still masked 
batteries must produce, thej^ set to work to mount heavy guns 
along the long curtain In other convenient nooks, out of 
reach of the fire of the attack, they mounted light guns. 

Taking advantage, too, of the broken ground before 
meaTOKstn them, they made in one night an advanced trench 
repel It. parallel to the left attack, and three hundred and 
fifty yards from it, covering the whole of their front. 
This trench thi^y lined with infantry. 

The heaA'y guns could not ho mounted behind the long 
curtain in time to anticipate the attack ; hut at 
daybreak, on the morning of the 11th, the light 
newbauertes. guus abovc alluded to opened an enfilading attack 
from ihe light, whilst the muskets from the infantry 


* Pancli did not know wliat we were nt, but at any rate be knew the 
people weie working in that direction, and he served out such a liberal supply 
of musketry and shell that night that the working party lost thirty-nine men 
killed and wounded. It was wonderful indeed to seo with what counif'e the 
men worked. 

“ They were merely the unarmed Pioneers I have described above, and not 
meant to be fighting men. With the passive courage so common to natives, 
as man alter man was knocked over, they would stop a moment, weep a little 
over their fallen friend, pop his body in a row along with the rest, and then 
work on as before.’ ~il/edky. 
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in the new trench began a hot and unceasing fire. For a time 
there was no answer. But at 8 o’clock the two 
sections of No. 2 battery, nnmasked, replied. They 
began with a salvo from the nine 24-pounders — a No.ibat^ry. 
salvo greeted by cheers from the men in the battery. 

The effect was marked and decisive. As the site of the breach 
was struck huge fragments of stone - fell, and the curtain 
wall disappeared in the ditch. The defenders on the Kashmir 
bastion attempted to reply, but in ten minutes their fire was 
silenced. 

For the rest of the day the guns of No. 2 battery continued to 
pound away at the walls. It was an esJiilarating sight to 
watch the stone-work crumbling under the storm of shot and 
shell, the breach getting larger and larger, and the 8-inch shells, 
made to burst just as they touched the parapet, bringing down 
whole yards of it at a time.* 

During the night the mortars from No. 3 battery kept the 
enemy on the alert with incessant fire. But the rebels were by 
no means idle. The light pieces already alluded to, 
reinforced by a .heavy gun, playing from martello 
towers and from holes in curtain walls, maintained destraotion in 
a constant and most effective front and enfilading 
fire on Nos. 1 and 2 batteries. This fire constantly 
raked our batteries from end to end. So terrible and so effec- 
tive was it, that, at last, one of the guns of No. I battery was 
■withdrawn from playing on the breach and placed in the 
epaulment to keep down, if possible, the enfilading fire. But 
even this did not prove very effectual. At one time General 
Wilson was inclined to make a rush at these guns from the 
right f and spike or capture them. But their position, within 
grape-shot of the curtain wall, rendered an attack on them 
difficult, and certain to be attended with loss. On the other 
hand. No. 3 batteiy would be completed on the morrow, and it 
was lioped that the effect of th^e full power of the artillery 
would be decisive, 

Sledley. 

t In fact, Major Reid actually was instructed to make a night attack oa 
the position, and four companies of Guides and Gurkljas were told oti 
supplied with spilres for the purpose. At the same time the battery near the 
Sami’ House received orders from Major Reid to cover the attack and draw 
off the enemy’s fir& Just then orders arrived from General Wilson counter- 
manding the attack. 
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At 11 o’clock on the morning of the 12th, Greathed, of tho 
Engineers, aided by some native sappers, unmasked 
Sep. 12 . embrasures. The battery was commanded by 

Major Scott, with the gallant Eagan as his second in command. 

In another minute the six guns of the battery 
opened fire. The effect was tremendous. The 
enemy’s guns were dismounted or smashed ; the 
Water bastion was beaten into a shapeless mass, and in a few 
hours the breach seemed almost practicable. But 
.TouaeS"' the rebels showed no faint heart. Though their 
guns were silenced, they continued to pour in so 
heavy and continuous a musketry fire that the air seemed alive 
with bullets. The loss of life was consequently severe. Fagan, 
who, in his over-anxiety to see the effect of the first salvo, had 
raised his head above the parapet, was shot dead. Still further 
to embarrass the attack, the enemy opened from the other side 
of the river an enfilading fire, which, though not so effective or 
so destructive as that carried on from martello towers, was still 
sufficiently annoying. But our gallant artillerymen never 
fiinohed. Throughout the day all the batteries poured in a 
fire from fifty guns and mortars on the devoted city. 
exertioMof The heat was intense, the labour was severe, the 


the Bengal 
Artillery. 


danger was enonnous. But during the long hours 
of the day, and of the night which slowly followed, 


those daring officers and men, sustained by the conviction that 
to their unflagging energies was entrusted a task necessary 
for the triumph of the British cause, stood firmly to their 
guns, resisting every weakness of the flesh, their hearts joined 
in one firm resolve, rejoicing in the sight of the 
tinnedfire destruotlon mad© by their guns, their mortars, 

effects and their howitzers on the walls which had so 

th^deftfiiMs long bidden them defiance.* The fire continued 

that day, that night, and the day following, the 


* “ At different times between the 7tii and 11th,” wrote Major Baird 
Smith in his despatch, “ these batteries opened fire with an efficiency and a 
vigour which excited the unqualified admiration of all who had the "ood 
fortune to witness it. Every object contemplated in the attack wa? ac- 
complished with a success even beyond ray expectations ; and I trust I may 
be permitted to say that, wbffe there are many noble passages in the history 
of the Bengal Artillery, none will he nobler than that which will tell of its 
work on this occasion.” 
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' enemy still responding, and with considerable effect. On 
the afternoon of the 13th, General Wilson, in consultation 
with Baird Smith, thought that two suiRcient breaches had 
been made. He accordingly directed that they should be 
examined. 

,, For this dangerous duty four young engineer officers were 
selected. Medley and Lang for the Kashmir bastion, 

Greathed and Home for the Water. The two first- neers sent'to 
named officers made their first attempt as soon as it 
^was dusk, but they were discovered and fired at. 

They determined, therefore, to postpone the examination till 
10 o’clock. To facilitate the accomplishment of his task, 
Medley requested the officers commanding the 
batteries to fire heavily on the breach till 10 o’clock, 
then to cease firing. He then arranged that six 
picked riflemen of the 60th Rifles should accompany himself 
and his companion, and that an officer and twenty men of the 
same regiment should follow in support, halting at the edge of 
the jungle while they went on to the breach. Should the 
officer see that the two engineer officers and party were being 
cut off, he was to bring his men to their support, sounding his 
whistle for them to fall back. Should, on the other hand, one 
of the examining party be wounded, or should the j^arty requhe 
support, they were to whistle for him to advance. 

It was a bright starlight night, and there was no moon. Just 
before the two officers and their party started, an 
8-inch shell from the enemy bnried itself deep in theiWsbmir 
ground close to them, burst and covered them with bastion.*^ ^ 
earth. A minute later and the gongs sounded 10. 

The firing suddenly ceased. The explorers were at once on 
tlieir feet, and, drawing swords, and feeling that their revolvers 
were ready to hand, began to advance stealthilj^ into the 
enemy’s country. 

Safely, and without discovery, the two officers and their six 
followers reached the edge of the ditch. Not a soul 
was to be seen. The counter-scarp was sixteen feet 
deep, and steep. Lang slid down it ; Medley then tbe 
passed down by the ladder, and with two of the 
men descended after Lang, leaving the other four to cover the 
retreat. In two minutes more they would have 
reached the top of the breach. But careful and descend into 
stealthy as had been their movements, they had not 
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been quite noiseless. Just at that moment they heard several 
men running from the left towards the breach, 
therefore, re-ascended, though with some 
OTemyon e throwing themselvcB on the grass, 

waited for events. Prone in the deep shade, they 
could see, without being seen, against the clear sk}’', not twenty 
yards distant, a number of dusky forms. They 
efgj? watched them as they loaded their muskets. The 
moments were exciting, but the excitement did not 
prevent Medley and his comrade from carefully examining, from 
the ground where they lay, the longed-for breach. They saw 
that it was large, that the slope was easy of ascent, 
rac- there were no guns in the flanks. They 

ticabJef had had experience that the descent was an easy 
one. It would be desirable, they felt, to reach the 
top, but the dusky figures would not move, and any attempt to 
surprise them would be uncertain, and would involve possibly 
the loss of some, if not all, of their party. Besides, they had 
really gained the knowledge they had come to acquire. Medley, 
therefore^ determined to be satisfied and to fall back- But how 
to fall hack ? There was hut one way. Medley suddenly gave 

and run back ^ signal. At ouce they all started Up - 

in safety. and ran hack. A volley followed them, but ineffec- 
tively. Untouched, they gained their own batteries 

in safety. 

Greathed and Home had not been less successful in their 
expedition. They had examined the Water bastion ; 
Hmeport '^'l^^ongh they had found that the musketry 
tbe breach at parapets had not been so destroyed as they would 
bSnJrac caunouade were to he continued a day 

‘-.cable. or two longer, they reported the breach prac- 
ticable. 


With these two reports before him, Baird Smith did not 
hesitate. The dangers of delay, the worn-out state 
of the men in the batteries, far outweighed any 
consideration which the condition of the musketry 
parapets in the Water bastion might suggest. He' 
at once, then, advised General Wilson to deHver 
the assault at daybreak the following morning, 
n such a niatter the General commanding could not hut 
act on the advice thus tendered him- General Wilson 
immediately issued the necessary orders. To Brigadier 


Baird Smith 
advises 
Wilson to 
deliver the 
assault at 
once. 
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General Nicholson, of the Bengal Army, whose triumphant 
march through the Punjab and subsequent vie- ■\vnson 
tory at Najafgarh had made him the hero of the cepts the ad- 
campaign, was assigned the command of the first a=sf^s'the 
column, destined to storm the breach near the Nash- commands of 
mfr bastion, and eseal ade the face of the bastion. This 
column was composed of three hundred men of H.M.’s columns. 

7 5th Regiment under Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert ; F'.rst column, 
of two hundred and fifty men of the 1st Fusiliers * 
under Major Jacob ; and of four hundred and fifty men of the 
2nd Punjab Infantry, under Captain Green; in all, one thou- 
sand men. The engineer officers attached to this column were 
Lieutenants Medley, Lang, and Bingham. 

The second column was commanded by Brigadier William 
Jones, C.B., of H.M.’s tilst Regiment. It was formed 
of two hundred and fifty men of H.M.’s 8th Regi- 
inent, imder Lieutenant-Colonel Greathod; of two Brigadier 
hundred and fifty men of the 2nd Fusiliers, t under jones^°^ 
Captain Boyd ; of three hundred and fifty men of 
the 4th Sikh Infantry, under Captain Eothney ; in all, eight 
hundred and fifty men. This column was to storm the breach 
in the Water bastion. The engineer officers attached to it were 
Lieutenants Greathed, Hovenden, and Pemberton. 

The command of the third column wms confided to Colonel 


Campbell, H.M.’s 52ud Foot. It was composed of 
two hundred men of the 52nd, under Major Vigors ; OT^umn, 
of two hundred and fifty men of the Kumaun Bat- 
talion, under Captain Ramsay ; of five hundred men ^ 

of the first Panjab Infantry, under Lieutenant Nicholson : in 
aU, nine huudred and fifty men. The duty assigned to it was 
to assault by the Kashmir gate after it should have been blown 
open. The engineer officers attached to it were Lieutenants 
Home, Salkeld, and Tandy. 

The fourth column was commanded by Major Reid of the 
Bengal Army. It consisted of the Sirmur Battalion, j; 
the Guide Corps, and such of the pickets, European Fourth 
and native, as could be spared from Hindu Rdo’s Major^Reid. 
house ; in all (of these) eight hundred and sixty 


* Now let Battalion Eoyal Munster Fusiliers, 
t Now 2nd Battalion Koyal Munster Fusiliers, 
j Now the Prince of Wales’s Own Gurldbds. 
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men. But, in addition, tliere was a portion of the contingent 
of the Maharajah of Kashmir, commanded hy Captain Richard 
Lawrence, and consisting of twmlve hundred men. The task 
assigned to this column was to attack the suburb Eishanganj, 
and to enter the Labor gate.* The engineer otBcers attached 
to this coluihn were Lieutenants Maunsell and Tennant. 

The fifth, or reserve column was commanded by Brigadier 
Longfield of H.M.’s 8th Regiment. It was composed 
Fifth column as foUows : two hundred and fifty men, H.M.’s Gist 
Longfie?! Regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel Beacon ; four 
hundred and fifty men, 4th Pan jab Infantry, under 
Captain Wilde; three hundred men, Biluch Battalion, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Rarquhar; three hundred men of the Rajah 
of Jlund*s auxiliary force, under Lieutenant-Colonel Dunsford ; 
in all, one thousand three hundred men. To these were subse- 


quently added two hundred men of the 60th rifles, under Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel John Jones of that regiment, detailed in the 
first instance to cover the advance. This column, acting as a 
reserve, was to follow the first column. The engineer officers 
attached to it were Lieutenants Ward and Thackeray. 

The officers appointed to the command of the five assaulting 
columns were, then, Nicholson, Jones, Campbell, 
mandeSof Reid, and Longfield. They were all picked men, 
iSgcoiSmna alike by nature and by training for the task 

about to devolve upon them. Of Nicholson it is un- 
necessary to say much. His exploits in the Panjab, and but a 
NicboiBon. before at Najafgarh, had made him the pa- 

ladin of the army. The commander of the second 
column, Brigadier William Jones, had served at Chilidnwala 


and at Cujrat ; had co-operated in the destruction of 
the enemy after that crowning victory by pursuing 


* This -was the plan laid down by General Wilson. Had Eeid attempted 
to follow it literally, that is, to enter by the Labor gate, bis troops would 
have been exposed to tbe tiro of the left face of the Labor bastion, of the rwht 
face of the Bum bastion, and to tbe mushetry fire from the loop-holed curtain 
connecting both bastions, which had been untouched by our artillery. Eeid 
wrote to General Wilson to say that his column ^Yould be destroyed if ho 
attempted anything of the sort, and proposed that, after taldng Kishan^ani 
and the suburbs, he should leave tho Jammu contingent in the fortified sarai 
and follow the dry bed of the canal, where his troops would be under cover 
the whole way to the Kdbul gate, which, lie had arranged with Nicholson 
should be opened for mm from tbe inside, 
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them, at the head of his regiment and a troop of artillery, to 
the Khaibar pass ; and, during the siege of Dehli, had dis- 
tinguished himself as brigadier of the 3rd Infantry 
Brigade. Colonel Campbell, commanding the third '• 

column, was the colonel of the 52nd. He had commanded his 
regiment with distinguished gallantry at Sialbot, where it 
formed part of Nicholson’s force. 

Major Eeid, of the fourth column, belonged to the Bengal 
Army. Major Charles Eeid had served in Sindh 
under Sir Charles Napier, throughout the Satlaj and * 
Burmese wars, and had ever distinguished himself not less by 
energy and daring, than by readiness of resource and presence 
of mind. During the siege, whilst the remainder of the attack- 
ing force had occupied the old parade ground, covered by the 
ridge, Eeid alone had held the ridge. All the pickets detached 
from the main force to various points on the ridge had been 
under his orders, and his only. The posts thus under his 
command had included the main picket at Hindu Edo’s house, 
the Observatory, the Sami’ House, the Crow’s Nest, and the 
Sabzimandi. On the positions so indicated he had, between the 
8th June* and the 14th September, repulsed no less than 
twenty-six attacks, displaying a daring, a coolness, and a 
presence of mind not to be surpassed. On the 17th June, Avith 
a small force of four companies of the 60th Eifles, his own regi- 
ment, the Sirmur Battalion, and twenty-five sappers, he had 
stormed the strong position of Ikishanganj, destroying the 
enemy’s batteries stationed there, and returning the same even- 
ing to his position on the ridge. Brigadier Long- 
field, commanding the reserve column, was brigadier 
of the second brigade during the siege. His conspicuous ser- 
vices fully entitled him to the post which was assigned him on 
this memorable occasion. 

It was 3 o’clock in the morning. The columns of assault 
were in the leash. In a few moments they would be slipped. 
What would be the result? Would the skill and daring of 


* Major Eeid's services in the mutiny commence from even a prior date. 
Ho inarched with his regiment from Dehrn on the 14th May, 1857, and by his 
vigorous action in the disturbed district of Balandshalir. opened com- 
munications with Mi'rath and Aligarii, and with the seat of Government in 
Calcutta, a service of vital importance, for wMcli he received the thanks of 
the Govornor-Gcrieral in Council. 
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the soldiers of England triumph against superior numbers 
defending, and defended by, stone walls ; or would 
Sept, 14. rebellion, triumphing over the assailants, turn that 
triumph to a still greater account by inciting by 
dependent on its means to its aid the Panjab and the other parts 
tulSSauic of India still quivering in the balance? That, 
indeed, was the question. The fate of Eehli was in 
itself the smallest of the results to he gained hy a successful 
assault. The fate of India was in the balance. The repulse 
of the British would entail the rising of the Panjah ! 

It had been decided that, whilst the first and second columns 
should direct their attach against the breaches near 
the Kashmir and Water bastions, an explosion party 
should steal ahead and blow np the Kashmir gate, 
through which the third column should then effect an entrance 
into the city. The explosion party consisted of Lieutenants 
Home and Salkeld of the Engineers ; of Sergeants Smith, 
Carmichael, and Corporal Burgess, alias Grrierson, of the 
Sappers and Miners ; of Bugler Hawthorne, H.M.’s 52nd Light 
Infantry ; and of eight native sappers. It was covered by two 
hundred men of the 60th Eifles, under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jones of that regiment. The duty devolving on the Sappers 
and Miners and their officers, was, it is almost needless to state, 
to blow up the Kashmir gate ; that of Bugler Hawthorne was 
to announce, hy means of his bugle, to the storming party, that 
the explosion had done its work completely. 

Though preparations had been made to advance to the 
assault a little after 3 in the morning, some slight 
FecondTatid delay occurred, and the daj* was dawning ere the 
third columns columus wero in motion. AU this time the besiegers’ 
batteries were pouring in a heavy aiia continuous 
fire — a fire which the enemy, always on the alert, answered 
with rockets, shells, and round shot. It was amid the din and 
tumult caused by this artillery duel that, just after dawn, the 
first, second, and third columns started on their tremendous 
errand. General Nicholson had the general management of 
the attack. He looked quiet but anxious. General Wilson rode 
np just as the columns were advancing, evidently full of 
anxiety." Ho wonder that he was anxious, knowing, as he did 


* i^Iedley. Tlie General and staff remained at Ludlow Castle and the 
assault took place. “I well remember,” writes to me Colonel Tumhiill who 
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know, the enormous issues afc stake on tke result of the dawning 
day’s work. 

The columns advanced as far as the ground opposite Ludlow 
Oastle. There they halted. The first column then 
moved sharply to the left to take up its position in Jress^toThe 
Kudsiabagh, there to wait for the signal ; the second ground oppo- 
went further to the left, and formed up behind No. 3 
battery ; the third remained on the high road, 
to await there the bugle-sound which was to summon them to 
the Kashmir gate. The signal for the assault of the first and 
second columns was to be the sudden advance of the skirmishers 
of the 60th Eifles. 

The columns having taken up their positions, Nicholson gave 
the signal. The Kifles at once dashed to the front 
with a cheer, extending along and skirmishing fiveslhT 
through the low jungle — which at this point extends 
to within fifty yards of the ditch — and opening at 
the same time a fire on the enemy on the walls. At the sound 
of their advance, the engineer officers attached to the first 
column, previously posted on the edge of the jungle whence 
the column was to advance towards the breach, waved their 
swords to show the way to the stormers. The fire from our 
batteries had ceased, whilst that of the enemy, now thoroughly 
alive to the nature of the contest, continued incessant. I’hrough 
this fire Medley and Lang and the ladder-men advanced at a 
quick walk till they reached the edge of the cover. 

Then, forming their ladder-men into a sort of line, ^ere^oftiic 
they rushed to the breach, closely followed by the first column 
storming partj^ and in a minute gained tlie crest of breach!*^ 
the glacis. They Avere here in the open exposed to 
a teiTiflc and unceasing fire from the breach and the open 
parapet walls, which told Avith fatal effect. So 
continuous was it that for ten minutes it was Jntsai^inet 
impossible to let doAvn the ladders. “Man after terrible 
man was struck doum, and the enemy, Aidth yells 
and curses, kept up a terrific fire, even catching up stones from 


was then serving on his staff, “leaving our horses outside, on his asking 
whether any one knew the Avay up to the top of Ludlow Castle. I led the 
way — wo were all on foot — ^up the grand drive to the house. The General, 
hehtud me, when a shell tore up the ground, across the road, between us — 
turned round ; the General smiled, and merely said : ‘All right; go on.’ ” 
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the breach in their fury, and, dashing them down, dared the 
assailants to come on.” ^ But, undaunted by these cries and by 
the fire by which they w^ere accompanied, the British soldiers 
did push on. They succeeded at length in getting two of the 
ladders into the ditch, and instantly the officers led their men 
down them.f Once in the ditch, to mount the escarp 
speVafevtiour und scramble up the breach was the work of an 
breac^'^ instant. But the enemy did not wait for them, 
reac . insulting yells and curses ceased as the whilom 

utterers hurriedly vacated their position. “ The breach was 
won, and the supporting troops pouring in fast, went down the 
ramp into the main-guard below.” J 

Whilst the first column was thus carrying out, with daring 
and success, the work assigned to it, the second, 
under Brigadier William Jones, O.B., had not been 
less occupied. Led by its engineers, Greathed and 
Hovenden, the column advanced towards the breach in the 
Water bastion. By some mistake the supporting 
parly of the stormers piressed foxwaa'd on the right 
of the party, and, rushing to the counterscarp of the 
curtain, slid into its ditch, climbed its breach, and 
won the rampart. The stoimers of the 8th, § 
however, most of them carrying ladders, followed the engineers 
to the Water bastion. They had to make a slight 
Jfthe 8tu detour to the right to avoid some water in the ditch, 

King's and, being in the open, they were exposed to the full 

fury of the enemy’s fire, which, at this point, was 
incessant and w^ell directed. The two engineer officers fell, 
severely wonnded, and of the thirty-nine ladder-men, twenty- 
nine were struck down in a few minutes. But here, 
ftcUof the Kashmir gate, British valour was not to be 

Water gate, daunted. The ladders were at length placed and 
the breach was carried by the survivors, twenty-five 


The second 
column. 


The bulk of 
ft turn off to 
the right and 
gain the 
rampart. 


Sledley, who is my chief authority for all tlie details of the assault 
t The storming parties pushed on, two ladders were thrown into the ditch, 
and a brave officer, Fitzgerald, of H.M.’s 75th Regiment, who was hilled 
directly afterwards, was the first to mount. As soon ag I saw my first ladder 
down, I slid down into the ditch, mounted up the escarp, and scrambled un 
the breach, followed by the soldiers.”— JlTedhy. ecrammea up 

X Jfedley. 

§ Captain Baynes, Lieutenants Pogson and Metge, and seventy-five rank 
and file. 
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in number, beaded by Captain Baynes, next to whom in 
seniority was Sergeant Walker. 

Meanwhile the remainder of the column, which had entered 
by the curtain breach, had done wonders. Their entrance into 
a vital point of the defences, where an attack had not been 
expected, for the moment paralysed the enemy. 

Brigadier Jones, who, in command of the column, jOTes'^pr^ses 
had displayed great gallantry, took advantage of the forward to 
disorder into which his sudden attack had thrown 
the defenders, to clear the ramparts as far as the 
Kabul gate, on the top of which he planted the column flag,* 
carried by a private of the 61st, Andrew Laughnan. 

Before recording the proceedings of the third column, I 
propose to follow the explosion party, on whose action the 
movements of that column were to depend. 

The composition of this party has already been given. Posted 
in front of the third column, it advanced straight on 
the Kashmir gate, in the face of a very hot fire, 

Undeterred by this fire, ^Lieutenant Home and four* 

men, each carrying a bag of twenty-five pounds of powder, 

pushed on through a barrier gate, which was found 

open, across the ditch, to the foot of the great double 

gate. So great was the audacity of this 2 Droce 6 ding, 

that, for a few seconds, it completely paralysed the 

enemy. Firing only a few straggling shots, they closed the 

wicket with every appearance of alarm, and Home, after laying 

his bags, had time to jump into the ditch unhurt. Salkeld was 

not so fortunate. Before he could reach the gate the enemy had 

recovered from their panic, and, divining his object, had taken 

prompt measures to thwart it. From either side of 

the top of the gateway, and from the open wicket 

close by, they began to pour upon him and his party is wouuiied. 

a deadly fire. Salkeld, nevertheless, laid his bags, 

but was almost immediately after shot through the arm and 

leg, and fell back disabled on the bridge. He 

handed the portfire to Sergeant Burgess, bidding carailchaei'^ 

him light the fusee. Burgess, trying to obe 5 >-, was aro killed. 

shot dead. Sergeant Carmichael then seized the port- 


* This flag was luesented by Sir William Jones to Her Majesty the Queen 
on the 1st Januaiy, 1877, the day of the proclamation of Her Majesty’s title of 
Empress of India. 
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fire, ligkted the fusee, but immediately fell, mortally wounded. 
The other sergeant, Smith, thinldng that Carmichael had 
failed, rushed forward to seize the poi*tfire, but noticing the 
fusee burning, threw himself into the ditch. The 
next moment the massive gate was shattered with a 
s^th.** tremendous explosion. Home at once ordered Haw- 
thorne to sound the bugle-call.* Shearing that in 
the noise of the assault the sound might not be heard, he had it 
Home orders three times. The 52nd, anxiously awaiting 

the advance* the signal, did not hear it ; but their colonel, the 
sounded gallant Campbell, who also commanded the column, 
in front of which he had posted himself, noticing 
the explosion, and expecting the call, asked, not hearing it 
„ , „ ^ ^ himself, whether it had reached the ears of 

the Bonnd, but orders any ot thoso about uim. Ihough no one had 
the explosion “ heard it, Campbell felt that at so critical a 

moment action was better than standing still. 
He at once ordered the advance. The column responded 
The 3rd eagerly. The 52nd gallantly led the way, and in 

column. less than a minute after the bugle had sounded they 

dashed on over the bridge, and entered the city just 
as tbe other columns had won the breaches. f 

Colonel Campbell, on gaining the main-guard inside the 
gate, at once re-formed his column, and pushed on 
puXsonto "^Ifh the intention of occupying the Kotwali, and, 
the'jirai'^ if possible, the Jami Masjid. He cleared the Water 
Siasjid. bastion, within w^hich some of the enemy were still 
lurking, the chtu'ch, and the enclosure known as 
the “ Dehli Gazette compound,” and forced his way through the 


* A more daring and gallant acliieveraent than that of the officers and 
non-pomniissioned officers mentioned in the test has never been recorded. 
Their subsequent fate c.unnot but inspire interest. Burgess and Carmichael 
were hilled on the spot; Salkeld, Home, Smith, and Hawthorne wore recom- 
mended by General Wilson for the Victoria Cross. But Salkeld succumbed 
in a few da 3 ^s to tlie severe wounds he had received ; Home mot his death 
shortly afterwards at Millagarli ; Smith and Hawthorne survived, to receive 
the honours that they had so nobly earned. Wlieu Salkeld was dying, Sir 
iGchdale sent an officer on liis staff, Lieutenant Turnbull, of the 75th, to give 
him a bit of red ribbon, representing the Victoria Cross, to see wliether this 
might stimulate him, and, as was hoped, save his life. All he could say was ; 
“ It will be gratifying to send it home.” 

t Lieutenant Home’s Ueport; Bulger Hawthorne’s Statement; Medley; 
Baj’ley’s Assault of Dehlt 
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Kashmir gate "bazaar. A gun which commanded the line of 
advance was carried hy a rush of a party of the 52nd, under 
Lieutenant Bradshaw, who, however, paid with his life on the 
spot the penalty of his daring. Still pressing forward, 
Campbell reached the gate opening on the Chandni Chauh. 
Korcing this, he advanced without much opposition, except 
from a mushetry fire from a few houses. A sudden turn of the 
road brought him within sight of the Jami Masjid, its arches 
and gates bricked up, impossible to be forced without powder- 
bags or guns, rendered safe against assault from mere infantry. 
Unwilling to forego the chance of storming this 
formidable position, Campbell remained in front of support re- 
it for half an hour, under a fire of musketry from 
the houses, in the expectation of the successful 
advance of the other columns. But as time went on, and there 
were no visible signs of the approach of the one or the other, 
Campbell deemed it advisable to retire on the Begam Bagh, a 
large enclosure. He held this place for an hour and a half, 
exposed to a heavy fire of musketry, grape and canister. Here 
I must leave him whilst I trace the progress of the fourth 
column. 

Much depended on the success of its attack. Commanded by 
Major Eeid, it was designed to move from Hindu 
Kao’s house, on the right, against the suburbs of 
Kishanganj and Paharipur, with a view of driving column, 
the enemy thence and effecting an entrance at the 
Kabul gate after it should be taken by General Nicholson. 
The successful advance of the first, second, and third columns 
depended, then, very much on the result of this flank attack. 

Major Keid’s column, composed of detachments from eight 
different regiments, eight hundred and sixty men in 
all, with a reserve of twelve hundred infantry of 
the Jammu contingent, formed up at 4.30 a.m. on guns, 
the Grand Trunk Eoad, opposite the Sabzimandi 
picket. Before 6 a.m. the column was ready, but the four 
horse artillery guns which were ordex’ed to accompany the 
column had not arrived. Presently the guns came up, but the 
officer reported that there were only sufficient gunners to man 
one gun. Reid had no intention of taking one gun into action 
contrary to the rules of the service, so he directed the officer to 
obtain the full complement of gunners as soon as possible. It 
was noAv broad daylight, and Held was anxiously listening for 
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the explosion (the hlowinf^ in of the Kashmir gate), which was 
to have been the signal to advance, when he heard musketry 
fire on his right, and soon discovered that the party 
of tiio Jammu troops, four hundred infantry and 
by Beid to four guns, which he had ordered to proceed direct 

don7becomT' from the camp at 3.45 a.m., for the purpose of 
®“eagedwitb making a diversion by occupying the Idgar, had 
enemy. igggQjQg engaged with the enemy. Ko time under 
these circumstances was to be lost, so he at once pushed on 
with the column without the horse artillery guns, and more 
than half an hour before the attack of the other columns. 

The detachment of the 60th Eifles, under Oaptain Muter, 
was throvTi out in skirmishing order to the right of 
advances. road, while a feeling party of the Guides was 

sent a shoi’t distance ahead of the column. When 
vdthin sixty yards of the canal bridge, Eeid discovered that 
the enemy had manned their breast- works across the road, as 
also one work running parallel to the road, and that both of them 
had been considerably strengthened during the night. The 
head of the column approached the first line of breast- works, 
within fifty yards, when the enemy poured in a tremendous 
volley. The 60th Eifles meanwhile closed to the left, and with 
the 8ii'mur Gurkhas, made a dash, and instantly drove the 
enemy from his first line of defence. They at once retreated 
on their second line. Meanwhile a steady fire was kept up by 
the enemy from the loop-holed wall of Kishanganj, eighteen 
feet high, which completely commanded the position now 
gained by the head of Eeid’s column, and many of his men 
fell. Keid, who was standing on the parapet of the canal 
bridge, now observed that the enemy had been reinforced from 
the city. They came in thousands do'vvn the dry bed of the 
canal over which Keid was standing, and a large body appeared 
on the road, hesitating apparently whether they should drive 
our men from the breast-work already gained, or attack the 
detachment of the Jammu troops on the right, which had never 
approached the Idgar — a result of their starting from the camp 

Embar aes- hour after the time laid down. Guns at 

mTnt fo^y time, whilst the enemy stood in a mass on the 
wMtof "^o^ld have been invaluable, and would have 

artiiTe^. * proved of the greatest service to Keid, but, though 
the guns had been sent, no gunners, through some 
unaccountable mistake, were available to man them. 
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Eeid was just about to feign an attack in front of the 
Kisbanganj heavy batteries, whilst he should direct 
a real one in their flank and rear, when he was ftrlickdown. 
knocked over the parapet of the bridge with a, 
musket-shot wound in the head, his engineer ofSoer, Lieutenant 
Maunsell, who was standing near him, being struck in the 
same place. Up to this time, Eeid states in his despatch, “ all 
was going on admirably, the troops were steady, and well in 
hand, and I made sure of success.” How long he lay on the 
ground insensible is not known — all thought he was dead — but 
when he came to his senses he found himself on the back of one 
of his Gurkhas. He then saw the party of the Jammu contin- 
gent on his right hard pressed. He sent for Captain 
Lawi'ence, who was his second in command, and, 
presently meeting him, directed him to take com- over com- 
mand and to support the right. The reserve, under 
Captain Lawrence, consisting of twelve hundred Lawrence, 
infantry of the Jammu contingent, was in rear of 
the column. The detached party of four hundred infantry 
destined for the Idgar had, meanwhile, become perfectly dis- 
organised. They rushed into the main column, and caused the 
greatest confusion, making it difficult to distinguish friend 
from foe. 

The interval which had elapsed between the fall of Major 
Eeid and his handing over the command to his successor had 
been very disastrous to the attack. Whether Major Eeid, 
had he not been struck, would have succeeded, mast ever 
remain a matter for conjecture. The officer to wffiom he 
resigned the command was a very capable man. He wms one 
of “ the Lawrences,” and in the many positions of trust he had 
occupied under the Government had always served with credit 
and success. On this occasion he was not wanting to the 
reputation of the family. Succeeding to the command at a 
moment when,_ to use the emphatic language of the late Sir 
Herbert Edwardes,^' “the day was lost,” he did all that it was 


* In consequence of a statement made in a pamplilet reflecting on Captain 
Lawrence, the matter connected with the command of the column after Major 
Reid's fall, was referred to Sir Herbert Edwardes, whoso opinion, therefore, 
may he accepted as final. Sir Herbert’s words are : “ Slajor Lawrence would 
have appeared as having done the best with a command to which ho 
succeeded when tlio day was lost.” 
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possible for a brave and capable commander to do. Before tbe 
command vras made over to Mm, before even he was aware that 
Eeid had been wounded, many of the oiScers who had been 
carrying out Eeid’s instructions, receiving no orders, and 
recognising that the attack had failed, had resolved to fall 
back. Palling back, they came upon Captain Lawrence, to 
whom they reported themselves, and who, finding matters had 
proceeded so far, directed all his efforts to ensure that the 
retreat should be orderly. Meanwhile a fresh complication had 
arisen. Captain Muter of the 60th Eifles, who was 
Captain with the attacking column, seeing Major Eeid fall, 
^ffectaa^ apparently regarding Captain Lawrence in the 

orderly light only of a political officer attached to the 
despUe many Kashmir foi’ce, assumed the command of the portion 
ditHcuitiea, Qf the column with which he was serving. This 
caused considerable confusion ; Captain Lawrence, 
however, succeeded in asserting his authority, and, finding that 
there was no hope of obtaining the artillerymen who had been 
applied for, and that the enemy, pressing forward on the right 
flank of the column, threatened Ms rear, he retired leisurely 
and in good order on the batteries behind Hindu Eao’s 
house. The attack on the Idgar, conducted by a 
which isre”^ portiou of the Kashmir troops under Captain Dwyer, 
pulsed. * was still more unfortunate. The Kashmirics, 
greatly outnumbered, were not only repulsed, but 
lost four guns. 

The repulse of the fourth column greatly increased the 
difficulties of the assault. I left the first and second 
Msastrous^ columus, to wMch I must now return, victorious 
other columue inside the breach, Nicholson at once collected 


of thn fourth*^ the great body of his column on the square of the 
column. mainguard, then, turning to the right, pushed 
forward along the foot of the walls towards the 
Lahov gate. The second column, under Brigadier Jones, had 
previously cleared the ramparts, and, passing the Mori bastion, 
had planted their flag, in the manner already indicated, on 
the summit of the Kdbul gate. Nicholson advanced beyond 
this in the hope of feeEng the support of the fourth column. 
But we have seen that the attack of this column had 
failed, and it was this faEure which now rendered the 
position of the advanced assailants difficult and dangerous in 
the extreme. 
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In pnsliing along tlie foot of the walls towards the Labor 
gate our troops had been assailed by musketry fire from the 
houses in the place, and by grape and round shot from the 
yelimgarh and the palace. This, however, had not impeded 
the advance. But when the column had reached the western 


extremity of the town, and ascertained that, by the failure of 
the fourth column, the defences there were still in the hands of 
the enemy, they saw that their entire position was altered, and 
that they had before them another struggle at least as serious 
as that which they had but just then overcome. 

The Labor gate of the city was the gate which led to the 
Chandni Chauk or principal street of the city. 

This gate was commanded by a bastion about two- Se LShor*' 
thirds of the way between it and the Kabul gate. gate. 

But to reach this bastion not only hud narrow 

streets, the houses in which were strongly manned, to be forced. 


but the left of the attacking party would be ex- 
posed to a very heavy fire from the enemy now 
concentrating there. It was a prospect such as to in the Darro^\ 
make the boldest leader pause. Nicholson was a 
man of great daring, but there were men with him 
at the time, not less brave, who pointed out to him that under 


the circumstances in which he found himself it would be wise 


to be content with establishing himself in the houses which 
dominated the position, and await intelligence before advanc- 
ing further. Seymour Blane of the 62nd, who acted as 
his brigade-major, strongly pressed this advice upon him. 
Major Jacob of the 1st Fusiliers, a most able and gallant 
officer, and who commanded the regiment on the occasion, 
supported this view. But Nicholson was impatient 
to press on. He believed that delays were dan- 
gerous, that the fullest advantage should be taken, 
at the moment, of the successful storm. More than monstrances 
two hours had already elapsed since his men had 
stood triumphant on the breach. A firm footing in 
the city had been gained. But this was not in itself sxifficient. 
The repulse of the fourth column had renewed the hopes of the 
enemy. To destroy these it was necessary, in the opinion of 
Nicholson, to penetrate into the city. 

In front of the column was a lane, tolerably straight, about 
ten feet wide, but narrowed in places by projecting buttresses 
or towers ■with parapets. Where these buildings existed the 
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I’oad'vvay was narrowed to about tbi'ee feet.* Tbe city side of • 
the lane was bounded by bouses with flat roofs • 
parapets. Not only were nil these buildings 
Lnomipiod strongly occupied by tbe enemy,' but tbe lane was 
eLmy. further defended by two brass guns ; one, about a 
hundred and sixty yards from its opening, pointed 
in the direction of the advanee ; the second, about a hundred 
yards in rear of the other, commanding it. Behind both was 
a bullet-proof screen, whilst, projecting as it were, from the wall, 
was the bastion commanding the Labor gate, armed with heavy 
pieces, and capable of holding a thousand men. 

It was this formidable position that Nicholson decided to 
I'lie assault ^^ttack wliilst yet the enemy might still be under the 
influence of their defeat at three out of the four points 
attacked. On receiving the order, his men dashed gallantly 
up the lane, took the first gun with a rush, and then pushed 
on to the second. But within ten yards of this they were 
assailed by a fire of grape and musketry, and volleys of stones 
and round shot, thrown by hand, so severe that they recoiled 
under the terrible and ceaseless shower. There was no shelter 
for them, and they were forced to retire. It would 
difficult to paint in colours too bright the exer- 
nnts, " tious of their officers. Conspicuous amongst these 
was Lieutenant Butler of the 1st Fusiliers. This 


officer penetrated up to the bullet-proof screen already men- 
tioned. How he escaped with his . life was a marvel. At the 
screen two bayonets were thrust at him which pinned him be- 
tween them as if he were between the prongs of a fork. There 
he stood, unable to advance or to retire, until, firing his revolver 
down the loop-holes, he forced the men who were thrusting at 
him to withdraw their weajions.'j' 

The assailants were, I have said, forced to retire. Only, 
who are however, for a few moments. Ee-formed, they 
diwcn^back again advanced. Again they captured the first gun, 
which was spiked by Captain Greville, 1st Fusiliers; 
again they dashed at the second. As they rushed on, their 
again. leader, Major Jacob of the 1st Fusiliers, a cool, 
daring, and accomplished officer, was mortally 


* “ TIic iBt Bengal Fusiliers in the Delhi Campaign " an article contributed 
lo J3mc/:t*;ooa s Jiagazine for January 185S, 
t “ The Ist Beng.il Fusiliers in tbe Delili Campaign.’’ 
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wounded. Lying there on the ground, knowing his hour had 
come, the gallant Jacob called to his men to press 
onward. But the fire was tremendous. Wemyss, struck down, 
Greville, Caulfield, Speke, Woodcock, Butler, all many offlcere 
officers belonging or attached to the Ist Fusiliers, 
were in turn struck down. The men, greatly dis- 
couraged, were falling back a second time, when Nicholson 
rushed to the front. His voice never rang mor • 
nobly,' hi" presence was never more inspiring, than fns°hes 
when, waving his sword, he summoned the men to to the front, 
follow where their general led. But the broken 
order could not be restored in a moment, and, before a suffi- 
cient number of men could respond to the call, J ohn 
Nicholson was struck down by a bullet which byVbSfet?'* 
pierced his body. 

The wound was mortal, and Nicholson knew it to be so. 
But neither the agony of the pain, nor the certain approach of 
death, could quench the ardour of that gallant 
spirit. He still called upon the men to go on. He 
insisted on lying -there till the lane should be 
carried. But he was asking dying, as he had asked living, that 
which was all hut impossible. AVithout artilleiy, the enemy’s 
position was too strong to he carried. Soldiers not accustomed 
to be baffled, the same men who that morning had carried the 
walls by escala<le, had recoiled twice before it. In that lane 
alone eight officers and fifty men had fallen. There 
was nothing for it but to retire. The fallen hero ar^Bufmately 
was then carefully removed to his tent, and the men 
fell back on to the Kabul gate. Nicholson still ’ 
lived, and, the lungs being uninjured by the hall, the doctors 
had some hope of his life. He alone had the certain conviction 
that the triumph for which he liad prepared would escape his 
grasp. 

By the fall of Nicholson the command of the Nicholson 
first and second columns, now established at or command*” 
near the Kabul gate, devolved on Brigadier Jones, 

O.B. 

Whilst the infantry were thus contending with alternate 
success and mishap to establish themselves in the , ,, 
imperial city, the cavalry were not less actively cavaiiy. 
employed outside the walls. It had never been 
absolutely certain that all the four columns would succeed in 

VOL. IV. p 
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their attach, whilst it was tolerably clear that the failure of 
any one of them would entail a counter assault from the 
victorious enemy. It was necessary likewise that the flanks of 
the assaulting columns should be efficientlv covered. With 
wise prevision, then, General Wilson had directed Brigadier 
Hope Grant to move with the greater part of his cavalry and 
a troop and a half of Horse Artillery at the time of the assault 
to the vicinity of Ho. 1 battery, to check any attempt to take 
our storming columns in flank by sortie from the Ldhor and 
Ajmir gates, and to hold himself in readiness to act as circum- 
stances might require. 

Hope Grant, taking with him two hundred men of the 9th 
Lancers, four hundred of the Sildi horsemen, and a 
Md Tombs! troop and a half of Horse Artillery, under Major- 
Tombs, moved to the point indicated. Handling 
his men skilfully, he effectually covered the assaulting columns. 
Moving onwards as the columns advanced, he then took up a 
position under the walls of the city, covering the batteries. 
Here he remained, ready for further action, till the moment 
when the movement of the enemy on his right showed him 
that the fourth column had been repulsed. In fact, the enemy 
following up that column had thrown themselves into the houses 
and gardens near Kishanganj, and now opened a heavy musketry 
fire on the cavalry. Hope Grant at once ordered the Horse 
Artillery to the front. Tombs galloped up, unlimbered, opened 
fire, and compelled the enemy to fall back. As they did so, 
the guns on the Bum bastion opened out on the cavalry. At 
a distance of five hundred yards, drawn up for 
sencepT^ action, though compelled to remain inactive, their 
tS cHbct Pi'®sence on the spot constituted a material aid to 
on tiie the infantry then endeavouring to make good their 
position within the city. For two hours they stood 
to receive. General Wilson, alive to their danger, 
promptly despatched Captain Bourchier’s battery to aid them. 
But the round shot from the Burn bastion continued to empty 
saddle after saddle, or to dismount officer after officer, Jsfine 
officers of the Lancers had their horses shot under them. Oon- 
iTie gallantly ^picuous ou either side of this gallant regiment 
dispiayi^the wore the scarlet-clad horse of Dighton Probyn, 
Snse of the and the Panjabis of John Watson in their slate- 
inaction?^ coloured garments. Gallantly they stood, conscious 
that thus exposing their lives tvithout the power of 
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retaliating they were serving the common cause. At the end of 
about two hours the cavalry were further reinforced by about two 
hundred of the Guides and Gurkhas. Shortly afterwards came 
the intelligence that the infantry had established their positions 
within the town. Then, and then only, did Hope Grant with- 
draw leisurely to Ludlow Castle, satisfied that he bad not only 
prevented the enemy from following up their victory over the 
fourth column, but had occupied their attention with a verj^ 
considerable result on the main operations. 

We have now to consider the operations of the The reserve 
reserve column, column. 

The commander of this column. Brigadier Long- 
field, having previously detached the wing of the Biluch 
battalion, three hundred strong, to the right of Ho. 2 battery, 
followed Ho. 3 column through the Hashmfr gate, and cleared 
the College gardens. One portion of the column, consisting of 
the 4th Panjab Eifles and some of the 61st Ee.giment, occupied 
these gardens ; whilst another, composed of the Jhind Auxiliary 
Force and some of the 60th Eifles, held the Water bastion, 
the Kashmir gate, Colonel Skinner’s house, and the house of 
Ahmad Ali Khan, a large, commanding building. 

The position of four out of the five columns of the attacking 
force as the evening set in may thus briefly be 
described. The entire space inside the city from Eesuitsof 
the Water bastion to the Kabul gate was held by 
the first, second, and fifth columns. The fourth 
column, repulsed in its attack on Kishanganj, was holding the 
batteries behind Hindu Eao’s house. We have still to account 
for the third column. I left that column, gallantly led by 
Colonel Campbell, holding a large enclosure parallel with the 
Chdndni Ohauk, called the Begam Bagh, anxiously expecting 
assistance from the other columns, and exposed to a heavy fire 
of musketry, grape, and canister. 

The failure of the first column in its attempt to master the 
lane leading to the Chandni Ohauk, and the repulse 
of the fourrh column, account for the leaving in an 
unsupported position of Colonel Campbell. In support ao 
advance of, and wdthout communication with, the thM coIuIm. 
other columns ; in the vicinity of a position strongly 
occupied by the enemy ; liable to be cut off from the main 
body; the position was eminently dangerous. But Colonel 
Campbell knew himself, and he knew the men he commanded.. 

D 2 
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Tli 0 y were eager to dare, anxious to press on. But tlie Jami 
Slasjid had "been made’ impregnable to an attack from infantry, 
and tlie Brigadier bad neither artillery to beat down, nor 
powder-bags to blow up, the obstacles in the "waj^ of his men. 
Under these circumstances, taking a soldierly view of the 
situation, he had occupied the Begam Bagh, I’esolved to 
hold it till he could communicate with head-quarters, AVhilst 
occupying this position he was rejoined hy the K.nm&:Un 
Battalion, belonging to his column, but which had in the 
advance diverged to the right, and had occupied the Kotwdh. 
An hour and a half elapsed, however, before he was able to 
communicate with head-quarters. Then, for the first time, he 
learned that the first and second columns had not been able to 
advance beyond the Kabul gate, and that he could not be sup- 
ported. 

A glance at the plan of Dehli will make it evident, even to 
non-military reiiders, that with the main body 
wanlfcveii- Unable to penetrate beyond the Kabul gate, it would 
ing, falls be injudicious for the third column to attempt to 
cbSc™ liold the Begam Bagh during the night. Colonel 
Campbell, then, leisurely fell back on the church, 
the nearest point at which he touched the reserve column. 
Placing the 52nd in the church, he occupied Skinner’s’ house 
with the Kumaun Battalion, and posted the 1st Panjab Infantry 
in the houses at the end of the two streets that lead from the 
interior of the city into the open space around the church.* 
At the head of these streets guns had previously been posted, 

I cannot leave the record of the achievements of what was 
accomplished on this terrible day without making some more 
particular reference to the special duties which devolved on the 
aiiiillcry. 

When the third column entered the city through the Kashmir 
gate, it was followed by Major^ Scott’s light field battery 
(No. 14). Heavy fighting was going on in the streets. Two 
guns, under Lieutenant M. M. FitzGerald, were at once sent to 
Ahmad All Khan’s house on the right of the College gardens, 
to support the 60th regiment, which was soon after joined by 
the 52nd. Two guns, under Lieutenant Minto Elliot, joined 
the Biluchis and 61st regiment in the College gardens, where 
Lieutenant Elliot was soon dangerously wounded. The 


* Major Norman’s Narraiivein tlie Blue Book, No, G. 1858, 
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remaining two guns, under Lieutenant Aislabie, joined 
J^icholson’s column just as it bad been compelled to retire to 
the Kabul gate, and assisted in all tbe subsequent fighting of 
that column until the capture of the Labor gate. FitzGerald 
and Elliot’s guns were more or less actively engaged in all the 
street-fighting that took place on the left and in the centre, 
including the capture of the magazine and bank. The losses of 
the battery in men and horses were considerable, but not greater 
than were to be expected when manoeuvring in narrow streets 
under constant musketry fire from the houses.* 

A review of the work of the 14th September, 1857, will show 
that though the British loss had been heavy, though 
all had not been accomplished which it bad been 
hoped to accomplish, yet not only had great obstacles iic-avy losse;? 
been overcome, but a solid base had been obtained hmher 
whence to continue and complete the work. In less 
than six hours the army had lost sixty-six officers, gained!” 
and eleven hundi'ed and four men in killed and 
wounded. Four out of five of the assaulting columns were 
within the walls, but the position which they held was extended, 
and, owing to the failure of the fourth column, their right 
flank was threatened. The enemjr were still strong in numbers, 
strong in guns, strong in position. They, too, had had success 
as well as reverses, and they had not yet abandoned all hope of 
ultimate victory. 

The first care of the assailants was to secure as best they 
could the posts that they had so dearly gained. 

That night the engineers who were still fit for duty gilned’Ma”"^ 
— they Avere but few, for out of seventeen ten had 
been struck down during the assault — were sent to ® 

fortifj' the advanced positions. Here they throw up 
barricades, and loop-holed and fortified the houses commanding 
the approaches. To maintain tbe flank communications between 
the heads (ffi the several columns strong pickets, throvnng out 
vedettes, were established .‘j* 


* Tliey remainecl in the cit}', liorees in harness, without relief until late on 
the 17tli of September, when they were sent back to Ludlow Castle very used 
up. A detachment of the giumers, under Lieutenant Aislabie, Avas retained 
in the College gardens until the 20th of September. TJiey manned some 
heavy mortars and liowitzeis there, and shelled the palace and the bridge of 
boats, 

t Sledloy. 
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Such ^vas the lesult of the assault of the 14th September. 

At the cost of a very heavy loss of life a firm 
Kcviewoabe lodgmeut had been gained. The five assaulting 
e numbered, exclusive of the Kashmir Con- 

tingent, five thousand one hundred and sixty men. 
Of these, eleven hundred and four men and sixty-six of&cers, or 
about two men in every nine, had been killed or wounded. 
Amongst the brave men who were killed or died of their 
wounds, were Nicholson, of whom I shall write further on; 
Jacob of the t st Kusiliers ; Speke, 65th Regiment Native 
Infantry; Salkeld, Engineers; Roper, 34th Root; Tandy, 
Engineers; Fitzgerald, 75th Foot; Bradshaw, 52nd Light 
Infan tr\- ; Webb, 8th Foot ; Renfray, 4th Panjab Infantry ; 
Pogson 8th Regiment; MacBarnett, Davidson, and Murray, 
doing d\ity respectively with the 1st Fusiliers, the 2nd Panjab 
Infantry and the Guides. The number of wounded officers 
amoTmted to fiftj^-two, of whom eight were Engineers. All 
these officers were but a type of the unreformed British army. 
They were men in whom their soldiers had confidence, whose 
ph3\sical energies had not been neutralised by a premature exer- 
cise of the powers of the brain, who had learned their duties in 
the practical life of camps, who were evor to the fore in manly 
exercises in cantonment, as eager as able to lead their men on 
the battle-field. Honour to their memory ! However limited 
their acquirements might have been regarded by examiners, 
they at least Icnew how to lead their men to victory ! 

The determination not onlj’- to hold the ground already won, 
but to coiitiuue further operations, was not arrived 
General Wii- at by General Wilson without considerable hesitation. 

Bon ib inclined mi t-i. 

(o withdraw Phe success achieved, important as it was, had not 
Sti?nhcCd corresponded — I will not say to his anticipations, 
gainrd, for ho had never been very confident — but to his 
hopes. The repulse of the first and fourth columns, 
the mortal wound of Nicholson, the tremendous loss in killed 
and wounded, the conviction he personally acquired that 
evening that the city had yet to bo taken, — all these considera- 
tions combined to work on a nature never veiy sanguine or 
self-reliant, and now enfeebled by anxiety and ill-health. The 
General’s, first thonght had been to withdraw the assaulting 
columns to the positions they had so long held on the ridge.* 

Colonel TunvbuU, then on Sir Arohdalc Wilson’s staff, writes mo that the 
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From this fatal determination General Wilson was saved by 
the splendid obstinacy of Baird Smith, aided by the 
soldier-like instincts of l^eville Chamberlain. What tS^dbythe 
sort of a man Baird Smith was, I have recorded in a 
previous page. Neville Chamberlain had been cast slird Smuh 
in a mould not less noble. A soldier almost from c^ambeUain 
the hour of his birth, Neville Chamberlain united 
■ to the most complete forgetfulness of self a courage, a 
resolution, a coolness equal to all occasions. The only fault 
J:hat the most critical could find with his action was that he 
was too eager to press forward. If a fault, it was a noble fault 
— a fault which the critics carefully avoided. But, warring 
against Asiatics, to go forward is never a fault, and I have been 
assured, not by one but by many, that Chamberlain’s personal 
daring had contributed greatl}' to inspire with confidence the 
soldiers he commanded. 

Chamberlain was Adjutant-General of the Army. He had 
been a consistent counsellor of bold and daring measures, and 
ho had more than once, after repulsing a sally of the enemy, led 
the counter-attack which had driven him headlong within the 
city. In one of these daring pursuits he had been severely 
wounded, and it was this severe wound which had prevented 
him from taking an active part in the actual assault. But from 
the summit of Hindu Edo’s house he had witnessed all the 
events of that memorable day. The repulse of the fourth 
column, and the demonstration made by the enemy to pursue 
that column, seemed for a moment indeed to imj)0ril his position, 
and he had summoned the native guard to the roof to defend 
the threatened magazine. This danger was averted by the 
action, already recorded, of Hope Grant and the cavalry. But 
this episode in no degree diverted the attention of the Adjutant- 
General from the other events. He noticed the first successes 
of the other columns ; then the check — the apparently insur- 
mountable check — evidently a bar to further progress on that 
day. To Chamberlain its significance was clear and unmis- 
takable. There was but one course to pursue. To hold at 


statement in the test had been disjmted. He adds ; Even if the General had 
some idea of the kind, he had every excuse. The very plan which had been 
urgently pressed upon him had failed; the columns had been stopped and 
driven back ; and, instead of taking the whole city, we merely held a short 
line of rampart in a city some seven miles round." 'i’Jiero can be no doubt ns 
to the correctucss of the statement in the text 
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any cost, tlic positions taken, to fortify them, and to make tkem 
the base of a fresh attack at the earliest moment. Unable to 


move himself, he sent to the General a record of his convictions, 
accompanied by an earnest reqnest that he vould hold the 
ground for the night. 

"Would the Avritten request of the Adjutant-General, not 
actually on the spot, have alone sufficed to turn the General 
from the course udiich a personal inspection had at once 
suggested to him ? It is doubtful. The General undoubtedly 
believed that the safety of the army would be compromised by 
the retention of the pusitions they had gained, fortunately, 
Baird Smith was at his elbow. Appealed to by 
^soku c"”*'** ^ General Wilson as to whether he thought it possible 
Wii'soii*'^ for the army to retain the ground they had won, 
his answer was short and decisive, “We must do so.” 
That was aU. But the uncompromising tone, the resolute 
manner, the authority of the speaker, combined to make it a 
decision against which there was no appeal. General Wilson 
accepted it.’" 


The following day, the 15th, was devoted to the securing of 
Sept. 15 positions gained, to the establishing and making 

use of mortar batteries to sbell the city, the palace, 
, and the Selimgarh, to the restoring of order, and to the arrang- 
ing of means for putting a stop to indiscriminate plundering. 
That our trtjops were permitted to carry out this programme 
with hut slight disturbance from the enemy, 
on'tbe istif. shows how truly Baird Smith and Chamberlain 
had judged the position. It is not too mneh 
to affirm that a retrograde movement on the 16th would, 
for the time, have lost India. As it was, whilst a mortar 
battery, established by our engineers in tbe College gardens, 
effected considerable damage in tbe enemy’s defences, and our 
men, under tbe cover of that fire, were able to occupy and 
fortify some houses in front of the position taken the previous 


* ^Tativ oUier officGTS giivo tlitj General the same advice. Amongst others, 
prominently, his Assistant Adjutant-General of Artillery, Captain Edwin 
Johnson, who shared his lent. This officer not only constantly nrged General 
Wilson to SCO the matter through to its hitter end*, hut sustained him in his 
hours of depression mid by liis t.act, judgment, and practical ability, con- 
trilmt<‘(l to bnn^ Iiis mind into a slate willing’ to accept tlic advice of 
Clmmliciluin and Eaiid Smith. All the foremost officers of the army, 
Hope-Grant, lleid, and others, liad been all along in favour 

of decisive action. 
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evening, tlie enemy’s fire from Selimgarli and the magazine 
was comparatively ineffective. Already the depression of 
failure, v'hich our retirement would have changed into the 
joy of triumph, was beginning to weight their efibrts very 
heavily. 

I have said that measures were taken on the 15th to restore 


order and to put a stop to indiscriminate plundering. 

The fact is, that the part of Dehlf which our troops pia™ed^in the 
had occupied was the part which abounded in stores "'“y 
containing intoxicating liquors. Wliat a temptation 
this would be to men faint from work of the severest character, 


and subjected for months to deprivations on the ridge, may 
easily be conceived. The indulgence in half an hour’s unchecked 
impulse might paralyse the force. The danger was imminent, 
for the advanced guards fell victims to the snare. But it was 
met promptly and with energy. The General ordered that the 
whole of the liquor should be destroyed, and the order was, to a 
very great extent, carried out. 

The morning of the 16th dawned hopefully. During the 
night and in the early morning the enemy evacuated ^ 
the suburb of Kiahanganj, whence they had, on the Kigiiangai^ is 
14th, repulsed the fourth column. The besiegers at evacuated by 
once occupied the position, and captured five heavy 
guns which had been left there by the enemy. The great 
strength of the place made a deep impression on them, and thej'^ 
could only wonder why it had been evacuated. The fire from 
the English batteries also had, by this time, effected a breach 
in the magazine, and a party, consisting of H.M.’s 61st Eegi- 
ment, three companies of the 4th Panjab Eifles, and the wing 
of the Biluch Battalion, was detached, personally directed by 
the General, to storm it. They did storm it with 


but little loss to themselves — three men only being and tbema- 
wounded — another j)roof of the groN^fing depression Btormed. 
of the enemy. The capture was of the highest im- 
portance, the magazine containing a hundred and seventy-one 
guns and howitzers, most of them of the largest calibre, besides 
ammunition of every kind. 


On the afternoon of the same daj’-, the enemy made an attempt 
to recapture the magazine, as well as the workshops adjoinino- 
it. They advanced under cover of the fire of some ^ns in 
front of the palace gate, carried the worksiiops, but were driven 
back from the magazine, and ultimately from the w'orkshops 
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also. On this occasion, Lieutenant Kenny of the Artillery 
displayed great coolness and contempt of death. For, mounting 
on the roof of the magazine, he pelted the enemy with 
shells which were handed to him with their fuses 
burning ! 

It, would be natural to imagine that the fact that the army 
could not onl3^ hold its own, but make an impression upon the 
rebels so formidable as that implied by their abandonment of 
Kishanganj, and their feeble defence of the magazine, would have 
inspired the General with a confident hoj)e as to the 
^ntinued ultimate issue. But he was still desponding, and, 
of Wilson.*^ with Nicholson dying and Chamberlain unable to 
take an active part in his operations, it needed all 
the exertions of the engineers, than whom it would have been 
impossible to have collected a more daring and energetic set 
of men,f to induce him to sanction the necessary forward 
movement. 


* The 5th troop 1st Brigade (Native) Bengal Horse Artilloiy was the only 
batterj' of native artillery which remained faithful to us when it had the 
chance of mutinying. It was quartered at Jalandhar wlien the mutiny 
fjccurrcd there. Lieutenant Renny then marched it to Dehlf. On the 9th of 
July, after the fanatic attack by the rebel cavalry on tbe right of our camp, it 
was thought advisable to take away its guns and horses as a prccantionafy 
measure. The native officers and men begged to be allowed to prove their 
loyalty, and wero placed in charge of the mortar battery on tho ridge, which 
they nmuned and worked without relief until the end of tho siege. 

On tho 14th of September Lieutenant Renny took some of these native 
gunners into the city with him. They carried by hand a couple of 12-pouuder 
mortars, and wero usefully employed in shelling the houses and streets in 
front of our attack. Lieutenant Renny himself earned the Victoria Cross for his 
gallant conduct recorded in the test, at tho attack on the magazine, and the 
loyalty of his troop was a striking proof of his personal influeaco. When tlio 
city had fallen, guns and horses were restored to his men, and the 5th troop 1st 
brigade did gallant service in the Rohilkliand campaign. 

t Pre-eminent amongst theso were Alexander Taylor, of whom Baird Smith 
thus wrote ; “ Ho was, throughout, my most able and trusted subordinate;” 
George Chesnoy. at a later period author of the Battle of Dorldng; Fred 
IMaiinsell and Henry Brownlow, botli shot down in the assault*; Julius 
Medley, who to ability and daring added a genius for orgtiuization of no 
common order. 

Tho tone of General Wilson’s mind, at this particular period, may be 
gathered from his correspondence. “Wc took possession,” ho wrote at 2 
o’clock on the afternoon of the IGth, “ of tho magazine this morning with the 
loss of only three men wounded. This advances us a little, but it is dread- 
fully slow work. Our force is too weak for this streot-fighting, when wo have 
to gain our way inch by inch ; and, of the force wo have, unfortunately there 
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Sept. 17-18. 
The advance 
pushed on on 
the 17th and 
18th by the 
engineers 


On tlie 17tli and IStli the advance was pushed still farther. 
The brain-task fell to the engineers, it having been 
decided to avoid the line of the streets and to sap 
through the houses. In this way the bank, Major 
Abbott’s house, and the house of Khan Muhammad 
Khan were taken, and the besiegers’ posts were 
brought close up to the palace and the Chaudni 
Ohauk. During these days, too, the positions on the right and 
left, indicated by the Kabul gate and the magazine, were 
brought into direct communication by a line of i^osts. 

Nor were the artillery silent. Whilst the steady progress oi 
sapping was going on, the heavy mortars and guns 
in the magazine, and the recovered and re-armed 
batteries of the enceinte bastions and gates were at 
work, pouring a continuous flight of shells into the city and 
palace. Of the enem^^’s resistance it may be said that, though 
continuous, it was not characterised by the determination which 
had marked their conduct on the 14th. They had read their 
doom, and, though they still fought, their hearts were inspired 
neither by the hope of victory nor by the energy of despair. 
Many had abandoned the city. The courage of those 
who remained was still undaunted, but hopelessness 
of success had weakened their mental energies, slackens. 
Partly to this cause, partly likewise to the skill of 
the attack, it was due that the British losses on those days were 
small. 

The position of the attacking force on the evening of the 18th 
has thus been described : “ The line of the canal may 
be said to have been our front ; on its bank some ^ ‘ 
light mortars were posted, to clear the neighbourhood of the 
Labor gate ; while light guns were posted at the main junction 
of the streets, and sand-bag batteries erected to prevent the 
possibility of a surprise.” * The establishment of communica- 
tions between the extreme right and left has been already 
mentioned. In the rear everything was oxu' own. 


ifi a large portion, besides Jammu troops, in whom I place no confidence. . . 
I find myself getting weaker and weaker every day, mind and body quite 
worn out. The least exertion knocks me down. I walk with difiiculty, and 
fully expect in a day or two to be laid .iltogether on my bed. . . IVe have a 
long and Iiaid slniggle still before us ; I liopc I may he able to see it out.” 

* Eight Months' Camjmign against the Bengal Sejpoys, Bomchier. 
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Still all was not couleur de rose. On tho morning of that day 
r catiic 'a attack on the Lalior gate had heen directed, 

attack on the a^d failed. Greathed, who directed that attack at 
Lshorgate thc head of a column composed of detachments from 
the 8th, the 75th, and a Sikh Eeginient, and sup- 
ported hy fifty men of the let Fusiliers, had to advance np a 
narrow lane leading into the Chandnx Ohank through a gate at 
the end of it. This gate had heen closed, and behind it dwelt 
the unknown. Greathed had led his men np the narrow lane, 
but as he approached the end leading into the Chandni Chauk 
the gate was suddenly thro^vn open and displayed to his as- 
tonished gaze a 24-pounder pointing at the assailants. 'Phis 
gun opened suddenly with grape on the column, whilst simul- 
taneously from the houses on either flank poured a smart and 
continuous fire of musketry. No wonder that the men recoiled. 
They were enormously outnumbered, and occupied a cramped 
position, which gave no play for manoeuvring. Greathed drew 
them back, and, bringing a 6-j)ounder to the front, ordered a 
charge under cover of the smoke. But all was in vain. For a 
moment indeed the hostile gun appeared to be in the possession 
of his men ; * but the odds were too great, the position too 
confined ; and the enemy were thoroughly on the aleid. Becog- 
nising. after a fresh repulse, that the attack had failed, Greathed 
gave the order to retire. He effected his retreat in good order 
and ^vithout loss, the enemy not venturing to enter the lane. 

The repulse of Greathed’s column filled the mind of General 


Jti io\\crin with despair. “ "We are still,’’ he ^vrote, that 

effect on same day, “ in the same position in which wo were 
yesterday. An <attempt was made this moming tc 
take the Ltihor g.ate, hut failed from the refusal of 
the European soldiers to follow their officers. One rush, and it 
would have heen done easily; hut they would not make it. 
The fact is, our men have a great dislilre to street-fighting ; 
they do not see their enemy, and find their comrades falling 
from shots of the enemy who are on the tops of houses and 
hohind cover, and get a panic, and mil not advance. This is 
vexy sad, and, to me, very disheartening. Wo can, I think, 
hold our present position, hut I cannot see my way out at all. 
I have now only three thoixsand one hundred men (infantry) in 


* Blachirood'K ^agazinc, .Tinuuiry I85S. The writer of the 
to tlie author : his slatomonts may be rclicil upon. 


article is hnown 
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the city, with no chance or possibility of any reinforcements. 
If I were to attempt to push on into the city, tliey would he lost 
in such innumerable streets and masses of houses, and would 
be annihilated or driven hack.” The reader will remark that, 
desponding as are these words, they mark a step in advance of 
those uttered on the evening of the 14th. Then, General 
Wilson was inclined to retire to the ridge to save his army. On 
the 18th, though he still doubted of ultimate success, he felt he 
could hold his own. 

On the 19th action of a different character was taken. A 
glance at the plan will show the position, previously ^ 
described, attained on the evening of the 18th. 
Immediately in front of our right was the Burn bastion, no 
longer supported by the presence of a strong hostile 
force in Kishanganj and Taliwari. Now the Burn ^suon.™ 
bastion commanded the Ldhor gate, and with it the 
Ohandni Ohauk ; and, though from the British advanced post in 
the Bank that important street could be occupied, it would he 
difficult to maintain it and to push on operations against the 
palace and the Jami Masjid until the remaining strongholds on 
the enemy’s left should he occupied. 

To the clear minds of the Chief Engineer and of his princiisal 
coadjutor, Captain Alexander Taylor, the require- 
ments of the position were apparent. With the 
concurrence, then, of the former, Captain Taylor au^orisedto 
obtained from the General an order to the Brigadier 
commanding at the Kabul gate to place at his bastion, 
disposal, for operations on the following morning, a 
body of men to woric through the intermediate houses, and thus 
to gain the Burn bastion. Whilst this gradual and necessarily 
somewhat slow process was being adopted, a column of about 
five hundred men, taken from the 8th, and 75th, and the Sikh 
regiment, j)roceeded, under Brigadier William Jones, to attack 
the Labor gate. 

The sapping party, directed by Captain I’aylor, gradually 
made their way through the detached houses 
situated between the Kabul gate and the Burn byB^auler 
bastion, annoyed only by a* constant musketry fire Jones.^” 
maintained by the enemy upon such of their number 
as wore forced to show themselves. Progressing, as it were, 
step by step, they succeeded, as night fell, in occupying a house 
which completely overlooked the Burn bastion. From this 
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place they were able to pour a commandiug fire upon tbe 
occupants of tbe latter, and tbey did tbis witb so inncb effect 
that tbe enemy, convinced of tbe impossibility of bolding it, 
evacuated it during tbe nigbt. T?n»adier Jones tben pushed 
forward bis men, and found it deserted. But bis men were in 
a very unruly condition. Much brandy bad fallen into their 
hands, and it was difficult to keep them steady.'*- 

Tbe news brought to the General that nigbt (19tb) by Lieute- 
nant Turnbull of tbe 75tb, attached to bis staff, of 
tbe capture of tbe Burn bastion, could not fail 
capture. to revive bis spirits, it was an immense gam ; for 
tbe possession of tbat bastion was tbe certain key to 
tbe capture of tbe Labor gate. So impressed was General 
Wilson witb tbe importance of tbe conquest tbat be sent some 
officers of bis staff to spend the nigbt in tbe bastion, and to take 
measures for its retention. The precaution, wise though it 
was, was not needed. The enemy by tbis time were thoroughly 
cowed, and, far from thinking of recovering tbe place, were 
hurrying out of the city as fast as their legs could carry 
them. 

Tbe capture of tbe Bum bastion was tbe beginning of tbe 
Sept. 20. "tte following morning (tbe 20tb) 

Jones carriPB Biigadicr Jones’s column, pursuing tbe advantage 
of tbe previous evening, carried tbe L4bor gate 
ivitb a rush ; tbe Garstin bastion fell also to their 
prowess. Tbe Brigadier tben received instniotions to divide 
bis force, and, whilst detaching one portion up the Cbandnf 
Cbank to occupy the Jami Masjid, to proceed witb tbe re- 
mainder tow'ards the Ajmir gate. Tbe opportune arrival of 
illajor Brind and his artillery caused tbe Brigadier to confide to 
him tbe command of tbe first portion. Brind, 
?ho ha^dng under bis orders, in addition to bis own men, 

.MuBjid; the 8tb Eegimont and the let Fusiliers, marched 
at once to tbe Jdmi Masjid, and carried it without 
difficulty. Ho bad no sooner occupied it than be perceived 


Tlio men were in a very nnroly t,tate .... Muck brandy, beer: and 
ofhoT intoxiMftng liquors ivcro left eo exposed by iho enemy, tlint it would 
seem they had almost been left about purposely; and though the officers 
endeavoured to persuade their men that the liquor was poiioned they did 
not succeed . . . . One old soldier, a thirsty soul, tahing up a bottle of 
hruidjs and looking at it, said: “Oh no, Sir, tlm capsule is all rigbt- 
Exshaw and Co.— no poison that* ~Slacl:wood^s Magazine, Jannniy 1858. 
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that the one thing wanting to assure the complete capture of 
the city was to assault the palace, promptly and 
without delay. He, therefore, on the spot, wrote wiison 
a pencil note to the General reporting his success, to attack Ihe 
and urging him to an immediate attack on the royal 
residence. 

Meanwhile Jones had penetrated to the Ajmir gate. Almost 
simultaneously the main hody of the cavalry, going 
round by the Idgar, found the camp of the mutineers [jfe™ cc^f ai^ 
outside Dehli evacuated, and secured the clothing, tionoftL^e 
ammunition, and plunder left by the rebels in the 
hurry of their flight. 

General Wilson responded to Brind’s note by ordering the 
advance of the column at the magazine to attack 
the palace. The decreasing fire from the battle- rforce" **^°'** 
ments of the residence, famous in history, famous 
in romance, of the descendants of Babar, had made 
it abundantly clear that the last representative of the family 
which had for so long ruled in Hindustan liad, with his family 
and attendants, sought refuge in flight. Wheu the British 
troops (the 60th Kifles), pressing forward, reached the walls, a 
few fanatics alone remained behind, not to line them, for their 
numbers were too few, but careless, of life, to show to the very 
last their hatred of the foe they had so long defied. Powder- 
bags were promptly brought up, and the General, 
anxious in the generosity of his heart, to do honour Mpturrf. 
to the man who had helped to blow up the Kashmir 
gate, sent for Home to apply the match. The gates were 
then blo’wn in, and the British troops entered and hoisted the 
British flag. The Selimgarh fort had been occupied even a 
little earlier. Its capture was effected in a mauner which 
demands a separate notice. 

Some short time before the assault on the palace gate, 
Lieutenant Aikman, with a small party of Wilde’s Sikhs, had 
been directed to feel his way to the left. Aikman, 
the most daring and intrepid of men, knew the 
ground thoroughly; and having received, as he Seiimgarh. 
imagined, permission to act on his own judgment, 
he resolved to effect an entrance into the Selimgarh from the 
rear, and hold the enemy as in a trap. Accordingly he doubled 
round to the Calcutta gate, forced it open, and pushed on to 
the Selimgarh. The few men in that fort fled on his appearance, 
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and escaped across tlie river. ‘Aikman’s attention was then 
turned to the gateway at the narrow passage leading from the 
Seljmgarh to the rear of the palace. This passage connected the 
rear gate of the palace with an arched gate over the fort, over 
which was a parapet. Wore he ahle to gain possession of this, 
he could stop the escape of multitudes till the storming party 
should reach them from the front. Thus thinking, he acted 
%vithout hesitation, shot the sentry at the gate opening on to 
the drawbridge leading into the rear of the palace, and placed 
his men in the best posiiiou to defend it. He then, with the 
assistance of the Sergeant-Major of Eenny’s troop or battery, 
set to work to spike the heavy guns directed against the Water 
bastion. Tie was in possession of the gate and drawbridge when 
the gates of the palace wore blown in. The rush of the fugitives 
was not so great as had been anticipated, so extensive had been 
the flight on the two preceding days. But some at least were 
kept back. A more gallant or well-thought-out act was not 
performed even during that long siege.'^ 

In the afteimoon of the same day General Wilson, having 
given directions for the establishment of posts at the various 
gateways and bastions, took up his quarters in the imperial 
palace. 

The appearance of Dehli after the capture of the palace, the 
Selimgarh, and the Jami Masjid had placed it in 
naor hands of the British, has thus been graphically 
th-' capture, described by a gallant officer who took part in the 
assault and in the subsequent operations.! 

“ The demon of destruction,” wrote Colonel Bourchier, 
“ seemed to have enjoyed a jwfect revel. The houses in the 
noighhoni'hood of the Mori and Kashmir bastions were a mass 
of ruins, the walls near the breaches were cracked in every 
direction, while the church was completely luddled by shot and 
shell .... In the Water bastion the destruction was still 
more strildng. Huge siege-guns, ^vith their carriages, lay 
about seemingly like playthings in a child’s nursery. The 
palace had evidently been hastily abandoned. The tents of 
Captain do Teissier’s battery, stationed at Dehli when the mutiny 
broke out, were left standing, and contained plunder of all 


• OffmiRl report of IMajor Wilde, commatniinE: ‘Hli Silch Infantry, 
t Eirjht Monthly' Campaign againrt the Bengal St-pove, by Colonel Georcc 
Bourchier, 0.1} . Il.A. 
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sorts. The apartments inhahited "by the royal family comhined 
a most incongruous array of tawdry splendour with the most 
abject poverty and filth. The apartments over the palace gate, 
formerly inhabited by Captain Douglas, who commanded the 
palace guards, and Mr. Jennings the clergyman, were denuded 
of every trace of the unfortunate party which had inhabited 
its walls, and with whom, not many months before, I had spent 
a happy week. It was with a sad and heavy heart that I 
■paced its now empty rooms, which could tell such terrible tales 
of the scenes there enacted.” 

Dehli was now virtually won. But, though the strong places 
had been occupied by British troops, thousands of the mutineers 
were-still in the vicinity, armed, and ready to take advantage 
of any slackness of discipline. The very relief of guards and 
batteries was still a matter of danger and difficulty, nor did the 
event of the following day, which deprived the rebels of their 
nominal leader, lessen in any material degree the magnitude 
of the risk. 


The King of Dehli, his family, and his personal adherents 
had sho’wn themselves as easily depressed by 
adversity as they had been cruel and remorseless 
when Kortune had seemed, in the early days of the 
revolt, to smile upon them. The result of the events of the 
14th September had produced upon the mind of the ^ ^ 
King effects precisely similar to those which had, ^ ' 
for the moment, mastered the cooler judgment of the British 
commander. We have seen that General Wilson, surveying 
his position on the evening of the 14th, declared that a prompt 
retreat to his original position could alone save the army. 
Baird Smith and Ko^dlle Chamberlain forced him, so to speak, 
to remain. On the other side, the King and his advisers 
deeply impressed by the successful storm of the assailants, and 
not considering that success outweighed, or even balanced, by 
the repulse of the first and fourth columns, rapidly arrived at 
the conclusion that, imless the British should retire, the game 
was up. , There was no Baird Smith at the right ^ 
hand of the King to point out to him how many xbe^pereist- 


chances yet remained in his favour if ho would but enw of the 
profitably emploj'- the small hours of the night; no presseVtUe 
Neville Chamberlain to urge him, above all things, adherents of 
to dare. When the morning of the 15th dawned, 
and the British were seen to have retained their positions, to bo 
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making preparations for a furtlier advance, the hearts of the 
King and his advisers fell, and they began even then to disconnt 
the future. 

Still, as long as the Selimgarh, the palace, the Jami Masjid, 
and the Labor gate were held, no active measures for retreat 
were taken. But when, on the night of the 19th, 
Tiieirs^La hastiou, virtually commanding the Labor 

completes the gate and the Chandni Ohauk, was captured, the 
despondency. been tbe uppermost in every heart 

found expression. That thought was flight. 

The commander-in-chief of the rebel army, the Bakht Khan, 
whom we have seen exercising so strong an influence 
Bakht Khdn at Bar6h',^ evacuated the city that night, taking 
Kil^toL- with him all the fighting men upon whom he could 
compan^fte fiepend. Ways of egress, that by the bridge of boats 
and those by the Khairati and Dehli gates, were 
still open to them; and of these they availed 
themselves. Bakht Khan exerted all his eloquence to induce 


the King to accompany him. He rej^resented to him that all 
was not lost, and though the English had gained their strong- 
hold the open country was before them, and that, under the 
shadow of his name and presence, it would be still possible to 
continue the war, always with a chance of success. 

Had Bahadur Shah possessed a spark of the persistent nature 
or the vigorous energy of his ancestors, of Babar, 
females. or Humayun, or of Akbar, that appeal had not been 
made in vain. But he was an old man — one of that 


class of old men who have exhausted youth in their teens, and 
who become, with increasing years, more and more nerveless 
and irresolute. It is probable that thi’oughont the mutiny the 
King had been a mere puppet in the hands of the others. 
Whilst the siege lasted the chiefs of the army had sustained 
their power over him by promises of ultimate victory. But 
with impending defeat their influence vanished ; and the old 
King, acted upon by events, was in the humour to fall under 
any spell which might seem to promise him immunity for his 
misdeeds. 


rtonR^B^or ^ hand. Of all the nobles 

iiiihiBakhBh about him the wiliest was llahi Bakhsh Mirad, 
Mini. whose daughter was the widow of the eldest son 


* VqI. in. page 203, iio(r 
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of tlie King. It is probable tbat in tbe early days of tbe mutiny 
the counsels of Ilahx Bakhsh had been strongly in favour of 
vigorous action- But he had a keen eye for probabilities. The 
events of the 14th and 15th September had read to him no 
doubtful lesson. He foresaw the triumph of the English — a 
triumph fraught with ruin to himself and his family unless he 
could turn to account the few days that must still intervene. 

He did turn them to account. Having made all his plans, he 
listened, without speaking, to the eloquent pleading 
made to the King by the commander-in-chief, Baldit 
Khdn. When all was over, and when Bakht Khan had his purpose, 
departed with a promise from the King that he would 
meet him the foUo^riug day at the tomb of Humayun, Il4hf 
Bakh-sh persuaded the Mughul sovereign to accompany him to his 
house for the night. Having brought him there, he moulded him 
to his purpose. He pointed out to him the hardships which would 
follow his accompanying the army, assured him of its certain 
defeat, and then, showing tbe other side of the shield, indicated 
that a prompt severance of his cause from the cause of the 
sipdhis would induce the victorious English to believe that, up 
to that moment, he had acted under compulsion, and that he 
had seized the first opportunity to sever himself from traitors. 

These arguments, urged with great force upon one whose brain 
power, never very strong, was waning, had their effect. When, 
the next day, the King of Dehlf, his zenana, his sons, 
and his nobles, met the rebel commander-in-chief at 
the tomb of Humayun, he and they declined to refasestn 
accompany him. bather than undergo the fatigues, 
the perils, the uncertainties attendant on the pro- 
longation of a contest which they had encouraged, they 
deliberately preferred to trust to the tender mercies of the 
conqueror. What those tender mercies were likely to he did 
not seem to trouble much the degenerate Mughuls. They 
promised, at all events, a quick decision — decision preferable 
to the agony of suspense. 

Bakht Khan and the rebel army then went their way, 
leaving behind the royal family and a numerous 
crowed of emasculated followers, the. scum of the 
palace, . men horn never to rise above the calling Dehif, 
of a flatterer or a scullion. So far liad the plans of 
Hahi Bakhsli JMirza succeeded. The next step was more 
difficult. It involved the betrayal of his master. 

IP 2 
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Difficult, the task was not insurmountable. Chief of the native 
agents maintained by the English to obtain correct 
Jnilw information regarding the movements of the enemy 
BaidiBii during the siege, was Munshi Kajah All, a man 
possessing wonderful tact, cleverness, assurance, 
courage — all the qualities which go to make up a spy of the 
highest order. He possessed to the full the confidence of the 
English administrators, and he was time to his employers. 
With this man Ilahi Bakhsh opened communications. Eajah 
Ah' requested him simply to detain the royal family for twenty- 
four hours after the departure of the rebel army, at the tomb 
of Humaynn, and to leave the rest to him. 

Eajab All communicated the information he had received to 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse ; Hoclson at once rode 
down to ihe General’s head-quarters, communicated 
the news, and requested permission to take rvith 
tarn on, ^ party of his men to hiing in the King. I 

have evidence before me which it is impossible to doubt that 
General Wilson was inclined to treat the King of Dehli as a 
man who had placed himself outside the law. His instincts 
were in favour of awarding to him condign punishment. It was, 
then, vdth the greatest difficulty that those about him persuaded 
him to add to ihe consent lie gave to Hodson’s request the 
condition that the King, should he surrender, must he brought 
in alive. Hodsou, taking fifty of his troopers with him, galloped 
do'wn toward the tomb. 

Who was Hodson ? Some men are horn in advance of their 
Hodson others too late for it. Of the latter class was 

Hodson. Daring, courting danger, reckless and un- 
scrupulous, he was a condoUiere of the hills, a free-lance of the 
Middle Ages. He joyed in the life of camps, and revelled in 
the clang of aims. His music was the call of the trumpet, the 
battle-field his ball-room. He would have been at home in the 
camp of Wallenstein, at the sack of Magdeburg. In him human 
suffering awoke no feeling, the shedding of blood caused him 
no pang, the taking of life brought him no remorse. The 
certaminis gaiidia did not entirely satisfy his longings. Those 
joys were hut preludes to the inevitable consequences —the 
slaughter of the fugitives, the spoils of the vanquished.* 


*“If I l^et into the palace,” he had written on the 30th of August, ‘-the 
House of Taunur will not he worth five minutes’ purchase, I ween.” 
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Hodson rode off, jEtill of excitement, towards the tomb of 
Humayun. As he approached that time-honoured 
structure he slackened his pace, and, making way 
cautiously to some ruined buildings near the gate- the King, 
way, posted his men under their shade. Haying 
taken every precaution, he then sent to announce to the Hing 
his arrival, and to invite him to surrender. 

Within the tomb despair was combating with resignation. 
The favourite wife of the last of the Mughuls, 
anxious above all for the safety of her son, a lad within the 
not old enough to be implicated in the revolt, and 
yet not too young to escape massacre, was imploring 
the old man to yield on the condition of a promise of life ; the 
mind of the old man, agitated by a dim recollection of the 
position he had inherited and forfeited, by despair of the present, 
by doubts of the future, was still wavering. Why had not he 
acted as Akbar ^vould have acted, and accompanied the troops 
to die, if he must die, as a king? What to him were the few 
years of dishonour which the haughty conqueror might vouch- 
safe to him? Better life in the free jDlainB of India, hunted 
though he might be, than life in dux'ance for him, a king ! But 
then rushed in the fatal conviction that it was too late. He 
had decided when he dismissed Bakht Khdn ! The Trank and 
his myrmidons were at his door I 

Yet still the difficulty with him was to act on that decision. 
His mind was in the chaotic condition when every- 
thing was possible but action. For two hours, then, on 

he hesitated, clutching at every vague idea only to condition 
reject it; his wife, his traitorous advisei', his sur- be*epttred.^° 
roundings, all urging upon him one and the same 
GOTinsel. At last a consent was wrung from him to send a 
message to Hodson that he would suiTcnder provided he should 
receive from that officer anassurance that his life should be spared. 

On receiving this message Hodson gave the promise.* Then, 


* Four days later Hodson wrote in his journal : “ I would much rather have 
brouglit hinr (the King) into Dehli dead than living.” He in tho saino 
journal recorded his acquittal of tho King of active participation in the 
revolt. 

Hearing, some four months later, that his sparing of the King’s life liad 
been construed into personal leniency on his part, he %vrote: “I see that 
many people suppose that I had promised tho old King his life after he was 
'Caught, Pray contradict this.” 
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issuing from Ms cover, he took post in the open space in 
front of the gate of the tomb, standing there alone 
Mr^the ’ to receive the royal prisoner. Preceded by the Queen 

King^aea }iei; jti palauquins^ the Ejng issued from 

the portico carried in a similar conveyance. Hodson 
spurred his horse to the side of the palanquin and demanded of 
the King his arms. The King asked if his captor were Hodson 
Bahadur. Peceiving an affirmative reply, the King asked for 
a promise from the lilnglishman’s own lips of his life and of the 
lives of his wife and her son. The promise given, the arms 
were surrendered, and the procession moved towards the city. 
The progress was slow, and for a great part of the journey the 
palanquins were followed by a considerable number of the 
King’s retinue — men never dangerous, and now thoroughly 
cowed. These gradually dropped off as the Labor gate was 
approached. By that gate Hodson entered, traversed 
Smovwto Chandni Chauk, and brought the King to the 
sirA.wiison. Palace, he having expressed a desire to see Sir 
Arohdale Wilson. But Sir Archdale refused to see 
him, and deputed his Aide-de'Camp, Lieutenant Tunihull, to see 
him placed under a Euiopean guard in the Begam’s palace. 
TumhuU executed tMs order. 

So far Hodson had acted as a chivalrous officer of the nine- 
teenth century. But the spirit of the condoiUere now came into 
play. The same active agents who had informed 
him of the whereabouts of the King now came to 
King's sons tcU him that two of the King’s sons and a grandson, 
BoncoSdbe reported to have taken part in the 

captured massacre of May, had not accompanied the rebel 
army, but were concealed in the tomb of Humayun 
or in its vicinity. The information excited all the savage 
instincts of Hodson, These men could not stipulate 
Se^si. for mercy. He might himself “rid the earth of 
uithnhnn- those Tuffians.” He rejoiced in the opportunity.* 
The following morning, then, having obtained per- 
thm. mission from the Heneral to hunt down the princes, 
he started, accompanied by his second in command, 

* •> In twentv^f^ hours I disposed of the principal members of the House 
of Taimui the Tartar. I nm not ciuel, but I confess that I did rejoice in the 
opportunity of ridding the earth of these mfflans.”_Lettcr from Hodsous 
23ra September, 185/. 
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Lieutenant McDowell, a hundred troopei’s, and Ms two spy- 
informers, MunsM Rajah All and HaM Bakhsh Mirza, and rode 
for Huinayun’s tomb. The three princes, Mirza Khazar Sultan 
Mirza, Mughul Mirza, and Abu Bakht Mirza, were in the tomb, 
attended by a considerable number of the scum of the people — 
the same who, the previous da3’-, had seen, without resistance, 
their King carried off, and who were not more prepared to 
resist now. It is true that the more daring among them, seeing 
the approach of Hodson, implored the princes to resist, offering 
to defbnd them to the last. Better for the princes, ^ 

ten thousand times better for Hodson’s reputation, promise to 
if the offer had been accepted. At least, then, the 
Englishman would have been able to aver that he 
killed his enemies in fair fight. But, with the example of their 
father before them, the princes hoped to gain the promise of 
their lives by negotiation. For two hours they 
implored that promise. Hodson steadilj'^ refused it. Theysurren- 
Their spirits weakened by the useless effort, the mer^alfd 
three princes then surrendered to the mercy and generosity, 
generosity of the conqueror. 

They came out from their retreat in a covered cart. Similar 
carts conveyed the arms, of which Hodson, in the meanwMle, 
had deprived the crowd. Hodson placed troopers on either side 
of the cart which bore the princes, and directed it towards the 
Labor gate. The people, the same miserable population w-ho 
had previously followed the King, followed this procession also. 
Between them and the cart containing the princes were a 
himdred of Hodson’s far-famed horsemen. There was no real 
danger to be apprehended from them. Thej” were too cowed to 
act. Hodson would have rejoiced had they displayed the 
smallest intention to resist. He wanted blood. His senses 
were blinded by his brutal instincts. Five-sixths of the jornme}’' 
from the place of capture to Dehli had been completed without 
the display of the smallest hostility on the part of the crowd. 
Despairing, then, of any other mode of gratifying his longings, 
he made the pressure of the mob upon his horsemen a pretext 
for riding up to the cart, stopping it, and ordering the princes 
to dismount and strip to their under garments. Then, address- 
ing the troojjers, he told them in a loud voice, so as 
to be heard by the multitudt), that the prisoners 
were butchers who had murdered English women within a mile 
and English children, and that it was the will of 
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the Grovernment tluJ-t they should die. Then, talcing a carbine 
from the hands of trooper, he shot dead his three unresisting 
captives ! 

The question as to whether Hodson was justified in taking 
the lives of the princes has been much debated. To 
H^Sact. many of the foremost men in India it has appeared 
as a brutal and unnecessary murder. To them it has 
seemed that it would have been just as easy to convey the 
princes safely into camp as it had been to convey the King. 
Such too, has ever been my opinion, and, notwithstanding all that 
has been said on the other side, I am still inclined to that view. 
But there is no doubt that the general feeling in the camp of 
the army, excited with the capture of Dehli, justified Hodson. 
To this day men whose names cannot be mentioned without 
respect consider that the action he took was necessary for the 
safety of the British force. “ No one,” argne the supporters of 
this view, “ unless he had hecn at Dehli during the time, can 
form a true opinion on the question. Our small force was 
about 6,000 strong when we assaulted. In the assault we 
had about 1,400 killed and wounded. We had been opposed 
by a force of about 40,000. These had evacuated the city, 
and had gone no one knew whither. The G-eneral had been 
reluctantly induced to spare the King’s life, for his name and 
that of his son still served as a tower of strength to the hadma'- 
dsliis (soum) within the city. These, no doubt, would only 
have been too glad to turn upon us if they dared. The shooting 
of the princes at once deprived them of any one to look to. 
And, whether the deed were right or wrong, we feel assured 
that in their death the final blow was given to any kind of 
attempt at the reversal of our victory, eitlior in the neighhonr- 
hood of Dohli or to the north of it.” 

Whilst admitting the force of these remarks, and acknowledg- 
ing the strength of the argument that those on the spot were 
best able to judge of the necessity of the case, and that these 
generally condoned the action of Hodson, I am hound to record 
ray conviction that it still seems to me to have been unnecessaiy. 
The argument that the shooting of the two princes deprived 
the l ehels of anjr one to look to will not hold water. The King 
was still alive. If Hodson had spared the lives of the princes, 
they would have been thrust into the same confinement as the 
King. One prince, too, had been spared. The rebels knew 
that the House of Taimur was stili represented. In my judg- 
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mentj then, the shooting of the princes still remains one of the 
most painful episodes connected with the Mutiny. 

It is now time to return to the city. I left it on the evening 
of the 20th, its outer defences fully occupied by the Biitish 
troops. On the following morning began the work of securing 
the inner streets and gulleys. To Major James Blind — known 
in the camp for his gallantly, for his untiring energy, for the 
earnest and persistent manner in which he had pounded the 
enemy, as “ Brind of the batteries ” — was allotted the task, in 
conjunction with the Chief Engineer, of ensuring the safety of 
the gateways and posts. 

A more high-minded, a more gallant, or a more merciful 
officer than Major James Brind never lived. Every soldier 
knew, and every soldier loved him. He brought to his task all 
the characteristics which had gained for him respect and 
affection. But that task was no light one. The scum of the 
rebel army still lurked in the place, hiding in mosques or 
buried in underground receptacles. As Major Brind went about 
it he was again and again startled by reports of cold-blooded 
slaughter of his soldiers, of their being enticed by a promise 
of drink into the dark corners of the city and there basely 
murdered. Ho found that numerous gangs of men were 
hanging about, prepared to interfere with the reliefs of the 
batteries and posts, and that it was even possible they might 
attempt to surprise the garrison. The time was critical. It 
was necessary to show the rebels that we were prepared for 
them. Major Brind, therefore, determined to make 
an example of the first gang of assassins who might "tty of*^ 
be caught. Just at the moment a murder of an murderers 
atrocious character was reported to him. Collecting 
a few artillerymen, Brind hastened to the sjpot, 
stormed the mosques and houses where the murderers and their 
associates were assembled, ordered the perpetrators to be 
executed, and made over the remainder to the authorities. 
This act of vigour, combined with acts of the same nature 
carried out by other commanding officers, had a wonderful effect. 
The remainder of the rowdy element quitted the city, and from 
that day forth there was neither murder nor disturbance. 
Major Brind was then able to continue, in comparative freedom 
from alarm, his task of making the gateways and other 
military posts as secure as possible from attack. Colonel Burn, 
an officer not attached to the force, but who, being on leave at 
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tlie time, had joined it, was, on the 2lBt, nominated military 
governor of the city. 

One sad event remains yet to he chronicled — the death of the 
heroic man who, sweeping across the Panjab, had come down to 
reinforce the besieging army, to inflict a deadly blow on the 
enemy at Najafgarh, and to command the storming party on 
the 14th. After lingering for eight days, John 
Nicholson died. As fortunate as Wolfe, he lived 
son ' long enough to see the full success of the attack he 
had led with so much daring. At the age of thirty- 
seven he had gained the highest rank alike as an adminis- 
trator and as a soldier. There never lived a man who more 
thoroughly exemplified the truth of the maxim that great 
talents are capable of universal application. Whatever the 
work to which he had applied himself, he had succeeded. 
His mastery over men was wonderful. His penetrating glance 
never failed in effect. It was impossible to converse with 
him without admitting the spell. With all that, and though 
he must have been conscious of his power, he was essen- 
tially humble-minded. “You must not compare me with 
Herbert Edwardes,” he said to the writer in 1851. In ap- 
pearance, especially in the eye and the contour of the face, 
he bore a striking resemblance to Lord Beaconsfield, as Lord 
Beaconsfield was when, as Mr. Disraeli, he first became leader 
of the Opposition. The resemblance had been remarked by 
many when he visited England in 1850. What he might have 
become it is difficult to guess. It is difficult because it would 
be hard to put a limit to his career. Looking at the point 
whence he started, at the reputation he had acquired at the age 
of thirty-seven — the reputation of being the most successful 
administrator, the greatest soldier, the most perfect master of 
men— in India, it is impossible to believe that he would have 
fallen short of the most famous illustrations of Anglo-Indian 
history, for to all the military talents of Clive he united a scrupu- 
lous conscience, and to the administrative capacity of Warren 
Hastings he joined a love of equal justice for the rights of aU. 

The stronghold had fallen, “the first gi'eat blow struck at 
the rebels’ cause.”* The total loss of the army, 
tiie™^egc.”" from the 30th j\Iay to the final capture on the 20th 
September, had amounted to nine hundred and 


* Medley. 
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ninetj^-two killed, two tkousand seven Inindred and ninety-five 
wounded, and tkirty missing, out of a force never numbering 
ten thousand effective men. But, in addition to these, many 
had died from disease and exposure. 

“ In the history of sieges,” wrote at the time an officer, in 
words the truth of which the lapse of thirty years has con- 
firmed,^ “ that of Dehli will ever take a prominent place. Its 
strength, its resources, and the prestige attached to it in the 
native mind, combined to render formidable that citadel of 
Hindustan. Beasonably might the Northern Bee or the Invalide 
Itzisse question our ability to suppress this rebellion if they 
drew their conclusions from the numerical strength of the little 
band that first sat down before Dehli. But the spirit that 
animated that handful of soldiers was not simply the emulative 
bravery of the military proletarian. The cries of helpless 
Avomen and children, ruthlessly butchered, bad gone home to 
the heart of every individual soldier and made this cause his 
own. There was not an Englishman in those ranks, from first 
to last, who would have consented to turn his back on Dehli 
without having assisted in meting out to those bloody rebels 
the retributive justice awarded them by his own conscience, his 
country, and his God.f It was this spirit that buoyed them up 
through all the hardships of the siege, that enabled them, for 
four long months of dreary rain and deadly heat, to face disease, 
privation, and death, without a murmur.” 

It was indeed an occasion to bring out the rare qualities of 
the British soldier, to show how, under the untOAvard 
circumstances of climate, of wet, of privation, he can 
be staunch, resolute, and patient whilst waiting for 
his opportunity, daring when that opportunity comes. With 


• The Red PampMet. 

t This wns written in Calcutta, on the spot, in October, 1857, before the 
details of the siege had become known. Lieutenant, now Colonel Turnbull, 
then on the Staff of Sir Arcbdale Wilson, Avrites me that it is not quite accurate. 
“I bad once,’’ ho writes, “to take a message from Colonel Wilson (as he then 
was) to Sir Henry Barnard, to say that the Artillery conld do nothing more, 
and that all we could do was to eeU our lives as dearly as we could.” 
Again with reference to the remark in the text that no one wonld hare 
consented to turn his hack on Dchlf : “ We were three times on the verge of 
a retreat ; I do not think this tells against us, but on the contrary only shows 
what a desperate state we were in more than once ; a state whicli has never 
heen properly realised, nor, as far ns the men were concerned, ever 
appreciated or rewarded.” 
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him, too, can claim equal laurels the splendid Grurkha regiment 
of Charles Eeid, the magnificent frontier warriors 
Smwdcr of flio Guide Corps, the cavalry regiments of Prohyn, 
Watson, and Hodson, the levies from the various 
parts of the Panjab. These men were worthy to vie with the 
British soldier. Their names, unfortunately, do not survive for 
the advantage of posterity ; but their commanders live to speak 
for them, Thej^ in their turn, will lea\'e the stage of this 
world. But, when the tale is told to our children’s children, the 
names of Barnard, of Nicholson, of Baird Smith, of Neville 
Chamberlain, of Charles Eeid, of Hope Grant, of John Jones, of 
Eoberts, of Edwin Johnson, of Alec Taylor, of Tait, 
of James Brind, of Lockhart, of Turnbull, of Seaton, 
of Hodson, of Daly, of Tombs, of Eenny, of Jacob, of 
Probyn, of John Coke, of Watson, of Medley, of James Hills, of 
Quintin Battye, of Speke, of Greville, of Aikman, of Salkeld, of 
Home, and of many others — for the list is too long — will be 
inquired after with sympathy, and will inspire an interest not 
inferior to that with which the present generation regard the 
achievements of their forefathers in Spain and in Elanders.^' 


* Colonel Turnbull points out that it is a very stnange fact that, whilst 
officers were allowed two years’ service for being at the Alambagh, no similar 
boon was granted for the much harder service before, and in Dohli. Tet, ho 
continuts, “ the siege of, and the assault of Dchlf cost the lives of more officers 
and men than did the combined actions, (1) of Havelock, from his departure 
from Allahabad to the first relief of Laklinao; (2) of Outram’s defence of 
Lakhnao; (3> of Sir Colin Campbell’s relief of Lakbnao in November, 1857 ; 
(4:) of Cutram’s defence of the Alambfigh; (5) of Windham’s defence of 
Kdnhpiir; (G) of Sir Colin Campbell’s storming of Lnklmao; (7) of Sir 
Hugh Kose’s campaign of Central India ; (8) of Whitlock’s campaign. The 
losses in these eight actions were less b}' two hundred than the loss sustained 
during tlie siege and assault of Dehlf alone. That loss amounted to 3835 in 
Idlled and wounded, not including the native contingents. The Artillery 
lost 25 per cent, of their number. Yet how disproportionate were the 
rewards.” The real reason was that there was no Commnnder-in-Chief 
engaged before Dolilf to insist upon the just claims of the gallant men who 
served before it .- — Vide Appendix A. 
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THE AGRA SURPRISE, AND THE DUAB. 

Deeply sensible of the fact that a victory not followed up is 
a victory thrown away. General Wilson prepared, 
as soon as he felt his hold upon DehH secure, to wiiFon 
detach a force in the direction of Balandshahr capture^of*^^ 
and Aligarh to intercept, and, if possible, cut off the Dehif. 
rebels. 

Had Nicholson lived, it had been the General’s intention to 
bestow upon him the command of this force. On his death 
it was thought in camp that it would be offered to • 
the commandant of the cavalry brigade, Brigadier a foroe'*'”^' 
Hope Grant, The presence of this gallant and able 
officer was, however, still thought necessary at DehlL 
The officer selected was Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Greathed, 
commanding the 8tb Foot. 

The force consisted of two thousand seven hundred and 
ninetj' men, composed as follows: — 


Captain Kemmingtoti’s Troop of Horse Artillery, 

ICuropeana 

Natives. 

live guns ....... 

GO 

— 

Captain Blunt’s Troop of Horse Artillery, five guns 

GO 

— 

]\rajor Bourebior’a Battery, six guns . 

60 

60 

S:ij)pcrs ........ 

— 

200 

H.M.’s 9th Lancers ...... 

Detachments, Ist, 4th, and 5th Panjilh Cavalry, 

300 


and Hodson’.s Horse ..... 

— 

400 

H.Jl.’s 8th aTid 75th Kegiments .... 

450 

— 

let and 4th Eegiments Panjab Infantrj' 

— 

1,200 


930 

1,860 


“ Never,” wrote a distinguished member of the force,* “ never 


* Eight Months' Campaign against the Bengal Sepoy Army during the 
Mutiny of 1857, by Coloucl, now Geueral Sir George Bouchier, K.C,B. 
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did boys escape from the clutclies of a sclioolmaster with gi’eater 
gleetban we experienced on the 21st September, when 
Oonao™^* received om* orders to proceed on the following 
officers and moming to the plain in front of the Ajmfr gate, 
jn^Dehir^* where a column was to be formed under the command 
of Colonel Greathed, H.M/s 8th Foot, destined to 
scour the Gangetic Duab.” With the exhilarating feelings 
sufficiently indicated in the above exti'act, the force I have 

Se t 24 detailed marched on the moming of the 24th by way 
^ ‘ of the Hindan in the direction of Balandshalir. 

Crossing the Hindan, and passing through Ghazi-ud-dm 
Nagar, the force reached Dadri, twenty miles dis- 
Sept. 26-2T. tant, on the 26th. There it was clearly proved that 
stroy'^Dddrt Gujar inhabitants of the place had sacked the 
loyal tovTi of Sikandarabad and committed other 
the rSeia.*^ depredations. Their own homesteads were in con- 
sequence destroyed. Pushing on, Gveathed reached 
Sikandarabad on the 27th. Here he found h im self upon the 
track of the enemy, a body of their cavalry having evacuated 
the place only on the day preceding. The distance from 
Sikandarabad to Balandshahr is about eight miles. Five miles 
from the latter is the fort of Malagarh, a place wliich had been 
held for upwards of three months by Walidad Khdn, a partisan 
of the royal family of Dehlf, and connected with it, it was said, 
by ties of blood. To expel Waliddd IChan from Malagarh was, 
then, the first object of Greathed’s mission. 

Starting in the early hours of the 28th, the column 
reached at daylight four cross roads within a mile 
Moves^on^ and a half of Balandshahr, One of these cross roads 
Baiandaiiahr. led to Malagarh. Balandshahr was immediately in 
front of the column. 

noticing that a picket of the enemy’s cavalry, stationed at 
the cross roads, fell back before his advanced cavalry of the 
British force on Balandshahr, Greathed divined at once that 
that station was the true point of attack. Despatching, then, 
to the left front two Horse Artillery guns, and forming a 
reserve under ]\Iajor Turner to protect his baggage, he ad- 
vanced, his troops well in hand, towards that town. 

The rebels had occupied a position in front of the town, at a 
point where two roads leading to it converged. ' The 
cl’e position was well wooded, abounding in high crops, 

and in gjirdens, the walls of which were lined mth 
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infantry. Their gnns were in the centre, concealed hy the 
crops. 

On this position Greathed marched, four guns of Eemming- 
ton’s troop moving on hy the main road ; Bourchier’s 
battery, supported by a squadron of the 9th Lancers 
and the squadron of the 5th Panjab cavalry, ad- attack, 
vancing on the right, the remainder of the cavaliy 
with the other two guus of Eemmington’s troop under 
Lieutenant OracMow, on the left; the 8th and 75th Foot and 
the 2nd Panjab Infantry being at the same time pushed forward 
through the gardens and houses of the civil station. Eemming- 
ton’s guns pounded the enemy in front, while Bourchier 
advanced till he could gain a position to open a cross fire on 
their flank. He soon obtained such a position, and opened fire. 
The rebels, recognising their position to be untenable, fell back ; 
the British centre immediately pushed forward, and drove 
them headlong into the town. 

Meanwhile the cavalry under Major Ouvrj’^ and Cracklow’s 
guns had circled round to the left, and though 
exposed in their progress to a severe fire from a 
sarai * which the enemy had fortified, and from the 
gaol, which momentarily checked them, they carried 
aU before them. Their loss, though heavy, was not out of 
proportion to the results obtained by their dash. The advan- 
tage they had gained was followed up by the 
infantry and the remainder of tlie cavalry, and the 
rout of the rebels was completed. Four hours after 
the halt at the cross roads, the town, three guns, a 
quantity of baggage and ammunition, were in the 
hands of the victorious troops. The enemy lost about three 
hundred men, the victors forty-seven in Mlled and wounded. 

The wisdom of forming a reserve to cover the baggage was 
justified by the results. For no sooner had the 
main column advanced to attack the town than a baggage" 
flying party of the enemy made a dash at the 
baggage. 3Iajor Turner, however, beat them off, 
and Lieutenant Probyn, with the squadron of the 2nd Cavalry 
following them up, killed several of them. 

Lieutenant Watson, 1st Panjab Cavalry, and Lieutenant 
Blair, 9th Lancers, greatly distinguished themselves in this 


Tho cavalry 
turn the 
enemy’s 
right. 


The infantry 
come np and 
complete the 
defeat of the 
enemy. 


* A fravoUer’s resting-place. 
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action. Of Lieutenant Roberts, Assistant Quartermaster- 
General, so distinguished in later years, now the commander- 
in-cbief in India, who throughout his brilliant career was ever 
foremost when real service was required, Captain Bonrchier, 
who witnessed and shared his heroic efforts, writes that he 


“ seemed ubiquitcms.” 

jilalagarh was, however, the main object of Greathed’s hopes, 
and he at once reconnoitred with a view to attack 
^oct'^^ it. But the blow inflicted at Balandshahr had 


Greathed penetrated to Malagarh. The rebels evacuated it in 
pwsiirB on to panic, leaving behind them all the plunder they 
i a agar i. Collected there. 


Greathed immediately occupied Malagarh, and issued orders 
to destroy its fortifications. In carrying out this operation an 
accident happened, by which the engineer, Lieu- 
Accidentai tenant Home, was unhappily killed on the spot, 
tenant Hume. Home was an oflicer of great distinction and greater 
promise. He was the sole surviving ofScer of the 
gallant band who had blown up the Kashmir gate on the 
morning of the 14th of September. For that act, one of many 
deeds of skill and daring, he had been promised the Yiotoria 
Cross. To die by accident after having survived the storming 
of the Kashmir gate seemed a hard dispensation ; but, though 
Home did not live to reap the fulness of his reward, he had at 
least Icaown how his former splendid service was appreciated by 
his comrades. 


From Balandshahr the column marched, 3rd October, to 
Khurja. On entering this town the soldiers were 
K!iur[aMd* greeted by a sight calculated above all others to 
its Ekoietoii. excite their feelings of resentment to bpiling pitch. 

“ As we entered Khui^a,” writes Colonel Bonrchier, 
“a skeleton was stuck up on the roadside, exposed to public 
gaze, against a wall. The head had been severed from the 
body, and cuts in the shin-bones were apparent, inflicted by 
some sharp instrument ; and, in the opinion of a medical com- 
mittee, this fakoloton was that of a European female.*’ 

Khurja -was on the high road to Aligarh. It had twenty-six 
thousand inhabihiuts, and was a place of some importance, for 
it paid a considerable revenue. The civil officer attached to the 
column was, therefore, strongly opposed to the prosecution of 
any measures of retaliation against the townspeople. Moved bj' 
his remonstrances, Greathed, despite the unconcealed indigna- 
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tion of Iiis men, spared Khurja, pushed on to Aligarh, two 
marches in advance, where he believed he should meet a 
considerable force of the rebels. 

The enemy, however, had evacuated Aligarh and taken 
to the open, and the place was substantially un- coinmi 
defended. Greathed launched his cavalry in gains^Aagarb 
pursuit of the rebels; caught them in their headlong 
flight; and killed some two hundred and fifty of ® 

them. The British had only three men wounded. Leaving, 

then, a ganlson in Aligarh, Greathed pushed on to Akbarabad, 
and was fortunate enough to surprise it with two notorious 
rebel chiefs within its walls. The two chiefs, Mangal Singh 
and Maitab Singh, were tried and summarily executed. 

Greathed now pushed forward in the direction of Agra, from 
which place “ epistles, imploring aid in every language, both 
dead and living, and in cypher, came pouring into camp.”^' 
On the 9th October he was at Bijaigarh, forty-eight miles 
distant. Near this place, the troops came upon a house belong- 
ing to an indigo factory, containing all its funii- 
ture uninjured, and having servants in attendance. 

The contrast presented by the undisturbed appear- 
ance of this property to that offered by the other 
houses, deserted by tlieir owners, in the disturbed 
districts, and which were found plundered and destroyed, struck 
the oflScers and men. The owner, an Englishman, had fled to 
Agra. From Bijaigarh, in consequence of the urgent entreaties 
he received from Agra, Greathed sent forward at midnight the 
cavalry and horse ai-tillery by forced maTches. Four hours 
later he followed with his infantry, using the utmost speed, 
mounting his men on elephants, carts, and camels. The de- 
spatches he received on the way became, as he pro- 
ceeded, more and more urgent. “ His credit was 
at stake,” he was told, “ if Agra were attacked and 
he so near.” Thus implored, he pressed on with 
the utmost expedition, overtook his artillery and 
cavalry, and with them crossed- the Jamnah at the 
bridge of boats under the walls of the fort of Agra 
on the morning of the 1 0th. 

To account for the urgent requisitions of the Agra garrison. 


Oot. 9. 

An instance 
of the for- 
bearance of 
the rebels. 


Oct. 9-10. 

Greathed 
receives 
urgent 
prayers for 
usdslance 
from Agra. 


VOL. IV. 


* Bourcliier’s Mcniiha' Campaign, 


F 
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H is necessai-y to give a brief narrative of tbe occurrences at 
tbat place from tbe time "we left it. 

We left Agra on tbe 9tb September. Tbe death of Mr. 

Colvin bad left Mr. E. A. Eeade tbe senior civil 
Sept. 9. officer in tbe Nortb-west Provinces. To great 
capacity for work, a clear brain, and a large under- 
standing, Mr. Peade added tbe rare virtue of abso- 
lute disinterestedness. Conscious tbat inter arma silent leges, 
Mr. Peade at once wrote to tbe Supreme Government, recom- 
mending tbat until order were restored tbe administration 
should be vested in tbe bands of a military chief, and promising 
bis hearty co-operation in anj’- capacity. Pending tbe orders 
of Government, Mr. Eeade, though tbe senior officer, retained 
only bis office of Financial Commissioner. 

Even before Mr. Colvin’s death, Agra bad been agitated by 
tbe rumour of another attack. Tbe 23rd Native Infantry, 
which, it will be recollected, bad mutinied at Man on tbe night 
of tbe Ist July — joining itself to tbe mutinous contingents of 
Central India — those of Mebidpur, of ]\Ialwa, and of Bhopal — 
and to tbe rabble of tbe Native States, bad reached GAvaliar. 
There, bj’’ tbe loyal exertions of Mabdrajab Sindbia, in active 
correspondence with tbe political agent. Major Charters 
Macpberson, residing in tbe fortress of Agra, they bad been 
detained tbe whole of tbe month of August. To detain them 
so long tbe Maharajah bad strained bis authority over bis 
followers, and was at times in imminent personal danger. To 
restrain them longer was impossible. Early in Sej>tember, 
threatened b ■ force of Central Indian mutineers, joined 

tlic inntmeers by a number of Gwaliar malcontents, tbougb not, 
it is believed, by any of tbe regular armj' of that 
State, broke loose from tbe capital, and marched on 
Dbolpur. This place lies nearly midway between Gwaliar sind 
Agra, being distant but tbirty-four miles from tbe latter. Tbe 
presence, then, of a large force of tbe three arms at Dbolpiir 
constituted ai\ undoubted threat to tbo fortress of Agra. 

So much was knovui at tbe time of Sl-r. Colvin’s death. It 
was impossible to attempt to disturb tbe iutrudeiu 
wiio are cm- by detaching from tbe fortress of Agi'a any portion 

hoWenidby o n • , H iS . p 

rompui- ot the small gamson upon whom tbe safety of so 
Mmudeortho thousand lives depended. Thus it happened 

fiaiii-on. that tbe rebels, emboldened by the silent attitude of 
I English, began gradually to feel their way 
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towards Agra. Sending ont detaoliments from Dholpur aTiont 
tlie lltli September, tbey spread over the districts ^ 
of Kbairagarh, FatLpur-Sikri, Ivadatuagar, and 
Fathabad, expelling from them the native olBcials in the pay 
of the British Government. 

The storming of Dehli, instead of lessening, aggravated for 
the moment the difSculties of the British authorities 
in Agra. For, although the assault of the 14th Thedisicui- 
September at Dehli had resulted only in a partial A^aUrrison 
success, yet the persistence of General Wilson, on momentarily 
the 16th and 17th, had had the effect of inducing by®^^Ifai?of 
the more soft-hearted of the rebels to quit the town. 

A considerable body of these men, led by a 

Shahzadeh named Firuzshah, bent their way from Dehli 

towards Mathura, reached that place on the 26th September, 

and joining there the rebel Sipahis of the regular 

army — men mainly of the 72nd Native Infantry, 

led by one Hira Singh, a Subahdar of that regiment— effected a 

junction with the rebels from Central India. 

To combat the facts and rumours surging about him, Mr. 
Reade, in conjunction with Lieutenant - Colonel 
Cotton, commanding the garrison, issued orders, on Sept. i9. 
the 19th September, to set to work at once to level fikmrin con- 
some obstacles which interfered with the free play sequence by 
of the guns mounted on the foi-t, and to mine some autb^ritiea. 
of the more prominent buildings, including the 
great Mosque, which were in dangerous proximity to the 
walls. 

On the 30th September an order from Calcutta Sept, so. 
was received at Agra, nominating Colonel Hugh 
Fraser, C.B., of the Engineers, to act as the 
Governor-Generars Chief Commissioner for Agra SissioMr!* 
and its dependencies. 

Three days prioi- to the installation of Colonel Fraser, 
official intelligence had been received in Agra of the com- 
plete success of the British arms in Dehli, of the capture of 
the King, and’ the slanghter of his two sons and grandson. It 
was then anticipated that a column of the Dehli force, released 
from its siege operations, would at once be despatched to 
Agra by Gurgdon and Mathura on the right hank of the 
Jainnah. 

Great, then, was the consternation in the foilresa .-when .the 
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news arrived that though a column under Colonel Greathed 
had been despatched south-eastwards, it had crossed 
Janmah and had taken the route of Khurja 
Re.wM fertile and' Aligarh. To the minds of the British vrithin 
urgciit appli- the fortress there was present always the possibility 
to^'lreauipd. that Greathcd’s force, regarding Agra as secure in 
the strength of its fortifications, might push on 
towards Kanhpur or Bareli, leaving the Agra garrison threat- 
ened hy the rebels of whom I have spoken. Hence it was 
that the urgent applications I have referred to were sent to 
Colonel Greathed, — applications imploring him to make the best 
of his way to Agra, to relieve the garrison there from their un- 
pleasant predicament, and to re-establish the Government of 
the North-west Provinces. 

That these urgent applications should have been misunder- 
stood. and have been the cause of some meriiment 
lansoniviiy amoug the officers of Greathed’s force, is scarcely 
tion^cau'ed'’ Surprising. The officers and men of that column 
Grcao"eii''s more than three months occupied a position 

lorco. before Dehlf, exposed to the fire of the enemy, to 
rain, and heat, and privations of every sort. They 
were fresh from the storming ot the imperial cit3% and worn by 
exposure, by fatigue, by watchings,^ their minds were scarcely 
tuned to listen to entreaties for help from men who, however 
anxious and wearisome their position, seemed to have enjoyed 
comparative case in the shelter of the fortress. 

We have already seen how Colonel Greathed, responding to 
the entreaties pressed upon him with so much ui’goncy, turaed 
off the Grand Trunk Boad and iiurried by forced marches to 
the threatened capital. When at sunrise on the morning of 


* '‘■\Ve went,” writes Jlr. C. Enikes (Noie^ on tlip A^ra ItevoU), “to the 
royal l)ast! 0 !i tlii.s inomin^, to .''Ce Colonel Grcntlicd’s movable column 
erne-s the biiilge — Sikhs, Lancers, three batteries of IJorso Arliller)*, and 
skeletons of two Queen’s regiments. This column c-mio in by long forced 
mii’-cbe-;, owing to tin express sent out by Colonel Fraser. Prom the bastion 
we went down to the Uehli gate. The Queen’s Stli passed within three 
yards of ns. ‘ Those droadfnl-Jooking men must bo Alghrtns,* said a lady 
to me, as they slowly and wearily mulched by. I did not discover tlicy 
were Englishmen till I saw a short clny pipe in the mouth of iicariv the 
last man. 5Iy heart bled to see tlie.>e jaded, mi=erablo objects, and to think 
of nil thr-y must have snflbred since May lust, to reduce fine Eiiglisliineu to 
such worn, sun-dried skelctona.” 
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the lOth he marched his force over the bridge of boats, cheered 
by the 3rd European Eegiment on the bas- 
tions, to the gates of the fort, he was informed 
that the enemy, alarmed at his approach, 
had retired beyond the KarL Nadi, a stream 
about nine miles distant,* 

The force halted on the public road in front of the fortress, 
whilst the Agra authorities and Colonel Greathed ^ 

ni,. v« • PifTerenc'^ 

were debating about the choice ot an encamping opinion 
ground. Two hours were spent in this discussion — "roiluT 
a dreary two hours for men who had just completed 
a forced march of forty-eight miles. The “ local executives, 
touched doubtless by the sunburnt appearance of the troops, 
were all for encamping them “ in a series of gardens overgrowm 
with brushwood, where the guns. would not have had a range 
of fifty yards, and where the cavalry could not possibly act,” 
but Greathed was too much of a soldier to accede, without urgent 
remonstrance, to such a proposition. 

Ultimately, Greathed’s proposal that his men should encamp 
on the parade ground, a magnificent gmssy plain, with not 


fi’reatlied reacLi’S 
Agra .Hid is in- 
formed that the 
enemy have 
retreated. 


* An attempt lias been made to deny tbis. In his official report, Mr. Phillips, 
Magistrate of Agra, quotes a memorandum by Mr. — noiv Sir William — ^Muir, 
that “ there was no intimation given to Colonel Greathed, by any of the 
authorities, on the morning of the 10th, that the enemy were recrossing.” 
But the presence of the enemy was either nnlinowi) or disbelieved, for I finrl 
it stated in a manuscript journal of a veiy liigh official: “Major Hennessy, 
Commandant of the Agra Militia, had been on piclret duty during tiio 
])revious night (9th) with railitia-men, mounted and foot, at the Metcalfe 
Testimonial and the cemetery beyond it. ffts warning of the approach of the 
enemy, though some of his scouts had hecn Jired upon, icas disregarded. Such 
icas the confidence that the arrival of Colonel Greathed's force would deter any 
attempt, that his repeated remonstrances led to his being summarily remanded 
to the Fort. The same information, given by one of Mr. Muir's spies, teas 
scornfully refected.” Rejected — by whom? Certainly by the Agra autho- 
rities. Mr. Aluir liimself, writing the same day to Sir Hopi.* Grant, says, 
“ It was a moat complete surprise in one sense to us, but a greater one to them 
(the rebels).’ Major Norman, now General Sir H. Norman, K.O.B., wrote 
in 1858 : “ The bead authorities at Agra infonnerl (..'olonel Greathed that the 
insurgent force fnjm Dliolpur was beyond the Kari Nadf, ten miles from 
cantonments, across which they would tintl difficulty in jiassing . . . . 
This infonnatioti was given iu positive terms.” It is clear, then, that con- 
vinced in tlieir own minds that the enemy had crossed the Kilri Nadi, and 
were ten miles distant, the Agm officials conveyed their convictions on this 
point to Colonel Greathed. It was, perliaps, unwise in him to trust to 
tliis. 
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an obstacle witbin three or four hundred yards of it, and 
at that distance only a few high crops, were 
Greathed allowed to prevail. The camp was marked out, 

poi^and the hoi'scs Were picketed, and the men went to 

thr’aradr breakfasts. Some of the officers hastened 

groiind. into the fort, others from the fort poured into the 
camp, followed or accompanied by men of all sorts, 
who seized the long-wished-for opportunity of communicating 
with their friends of the outside world. 

The men in the camp, having swallowed a hasty meal, were 
_ variously occupied. Some, pending the arrival of 
Gre^beds baggage, now slowly coming up, had thrown 

themselves on the ground and were fast asleep ; 
some were talking to their friends ; some were assisting to 

The soldiers teuts that had reached the ground, 

prepare to The long march had caused the camp to be pervaded 
their't^iT listlessness and languor, common to 

men who have but just completed an undertaking 
of more than ordinary labour. Kot a sign betokened an enemy. 
As far as the eye cuuld reach, the horizon was clear. The high 
crops and trees which shut in the view at no great distance 
were stirred only by the breeze. After their long fatigues it 
seemed as though the weary soldiers were to enjoy at last a day 
of repose. 

This sense of security was scarcely justified by the certain 
proximity of the enemy, and by the absence of any effort being 
made to ascertain whether the conjectures of the Agra officials 
were correct. It was soon disturbed in a very sudden and 
remarkable manner. Four natives, apparently conjurors, and 
beating tom-toms, came strolling up to the advanced 
Jmprised by Laucers. On the sergeant in charge 

the enemy, ordering them off, one of them drew a sword from 
under his clothes and cut him down. Another 
sergeant moving up to the rescue was also wounded. These 
men were soon despatched by the troopers, but, before the 
alarm had reached the rear, round shot “ from out the 
blue ” came pouring^ into the camp. The familiar sound was 
sufficient for the soldiers of Dehlf. The assembly was sounded, 

but promptly caU was Scarcely needed. To start to 

form up. tlieir leet, seize their muskets, mount their horses, 
and man the guns, was the work of an instant. 
But while this was doing the cannonade spread terror among 
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tile camp followers, and surprise and consternation among the 
visitors.* 

The enemy’s horse, appearing as if by magic on the scene, 
took prompt advantage of the surprise, charged the still motion- 
less artillery, and had sabred the gunners of one gun, when a 
dashing charge made upon them by a rapidly formed 
squadron of the 9th Lancers, drove them back in 
disorder. It cost the squadron dear, for Captain 9th Lancers.^ 
Prench, the squadron leader, was killed, and Lieu- 
tenant Jones, his subaltern, was dangerously wounded and cut 
up when dismounted. Greathed, who had hurried to the spot 
a few minutes after the attack had begun, lost not a greathed 
moment in taking the necessary measures. He de- 
ployed his line and directed Watson to move off with 
a portion of his iiTegular cavalry to turn the enemy’s left flank. 

The line when advancing was joined by Pearson’s 9-pounder 
battery, which had been despatched from the fort 
on the first arrival of Greathed’s column. This bringshis 
gallant officer, whose distinguished conduct has 
already been mentioned, t had brought this battery 
again into a state of efficiency by substituting for the native 
drivers, who had wholly deserted after the disastrous affair of 
the 5th July, volunteers from the Eurasian fugitives in the 
fort.t He now arrived at an opportune moment on the right of 
the line where there was no artillery, and where the infantry 
were giving ground under the fire of some heavy 
guns of the enemy which commanded the road along the cnemyr^ 
which their centre was advancing. As Pearson 
pressed forward, the limbers of three of these were “ 


* “ Such was the terrible panic among the lattei’,” writes Sir Creorge 
Bourchier, K.C.B., an eye-witness and actor in the drama, “ that those officers 
who had gone into the fort and were eager to get back to their posts could 
not stem the torrent of affrighted beings; an officer of the Dragoons in 
attempting it was fairly carried off his legs and borne back mth the crowd. 
Not satisfied with legitimate means of csc;ipe, the gun horses in many cases 
were seized as they were being led to the gnus, and were found nest morning 
in the fort.’’ 

t Note, Yol. III. pages 181-5. 

j It is but justice to these men to record that, in consequence of their 
admirable bohavionr on this and on other occasions. Lord Canning asked 
Captain Pearson if ho would undertake to raise a battery^ of them. But there 
W’ere several reasons why it was deemed inexpedient to give a permtinent 
character to tlio experiment. 
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blown np and captured. Simultaneously tlie cavalry under 
Ouvry, with all the guns on the left under Turner, dashed 
forward with all speed. The rebels, who had not believed it 
possible that a surprised force could so quickly organise itself 
for an active advance, relaxed their efforts under the continuous 
and combined pressure. As the pressure became greater, they 
were seen to be giving way on all sides. A well-timed charge 
by Watson and Probyn completed their disorder ; 
JsorderTs^* uor though, with theix usual tactics, their cavalry 
coMpkted by attempted to make a diversion by threatening the 
c cavo ry. Were they successful. A second charge of the 

Lancers and two squadrons of Hodson’s Horse sent them back 


more quickly than thej’' came. 

Colonel Cotton had by this time arrived from the fort with 
the 3rd Europeans, and, as senior officer, had as- 
Cotton^ sumed the command. Detaching two companies of 
the 3rd Euro- regiment to strengthen the Panjab infantry on 
pe.ins and the right flank, where the enemy were still contesting 
wmmaud ground under shelter of some high crops, he 

urged the whole line forward in pursuit. The rebels 
fell back in hasty disorder by the Gwaliar road, nor did they 
make a halt even at their camp, which was found standing about 
midway betw'een Agra and the Kari Nadh Here the infantry, 
completely tired out, w^ere halted, but the pursuit was continued 
with great vigour and success by the artillery and cavalry. 

“Once only,” says Colonel Bouxchier, “did they,” 
d<*ated™nd rebels, “ make a stand. A few rounds of grape, 
pursued. however, scattered them in all directions, and the 


cavalry were soon among their flying ranks, doing 
great execution. For seven miles the road was one continued 
line of carts, guns, ammunition waggons, camels rushing about 
wdthout their driveis, and baggage of every description— all of 
which fell into our hands. Hot a gun or a cart recrossed the 
stream ; all became prize owing to the rapidity wdth wffiich the 
victory was followed up on the opposite bank. A few cavalry 
troopers made their appearance, but soon disappeared after a 
few rounds from the Horse Artillery. Thii'teen 
audamramii- ordnance, with an enormous quantity of 

Hon taken, ammunition, were brought into camp. Much that 
was useless w^as destroyed ; and the enemy’s camp, 
with the villages on which it abutted, was burnt.” 

No victory could have been more rapid or decisive. It was 
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especially creditable to tbe trooj>s who bad tbat moming marcbed 
into Agra, and wbom neither fatigue nor hunger, 
nor want of sleep, could stop when an enemy was thutoops 
within their grasp. Bourchier’s 9-pounder battery wiiowonit. 
had marched thirty miles without a halt before the 
action began. From first to last Greathed’s cavalry and 
artillery had marched at least over sixty-four miles, and the 
infantry fifty-four miles of road, in less than thirty-six hours, 
only after that to move through the fields and fight a general 
action. It was a splendid performance — well marched, well 
fought, well followed up. The force did not return to their 
camp before 7 o’clock in the evening. 

But it was a surprise ! Yes — ^but a surprise also to the rebels. 
They were not aware, until the sleeping camp had 
been startled into activity by the fire of their guns, 
that it was Greathed’s force which lay before them, tuo rebels ns 
They believed they had to do only with the garrison Brfulh, 
of Agra. In adjusting the balance, then, of surprises, 
it must be admitted that the rebels had more reason than the 
British to regret the want of a careful look-out. 

The column halted at Agra the three days following the 
battle. A suppl}' of ammunition was obtained from 
the fort, and the wounded were sent into the hospital 
which had been improvised in the Moti Masjid. days to reai. 
Here they were attended not only by the medical 
officers but by the ladies, whose zealous and tender exertions 
have been recorded in a previous volume.^'’ 

Whilst the column lay halted at Agra a change in the 
command of it was inaugurated. 

Brigadier Hope Grant was Lieutenant-Colonel of the 9th 
Lancers. Left b'^hind at Dehli in command of the ^ 

cavalry, he had felt keenly his separation from his ° 

splendid regiment. He could not, however, devise, nor could 
General Penny — commanding at Dehli, in the absence of 
General AVilson, who on the fall of the place had proceeded on 
sick certificate to the Himalayas — devise anj'- plan by which he 
could serve with the column to Avhich Ins regiment was 
attached. For ho was senior to Greathed, and General Penny 
did not possess the power to supersede that officer. One 
moiming, however, when ruminating over the sad fate which 


* Yol. III. pages 190-2. 
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- compelled him to he inactive, Grant recei'ped a letter from Mr. 
(now Sir William) Muir, the Secretary to the Government of 
the North-West Provinces — a letter begun on the morning of 
the 10th October, and concluded while Greathed was beating 
the rebels — in which occurs the following passage : “ You are 
to come on as sharp as you can. . . . You are to come 
is directed to on at once in the mail-cart if possible.” Grant, 
A^grannd” doubting the authority of Mr. Muir to confer 
man™ofT^' command of a movable column, 

column. showed the letter to General Penny, who, reading 
through the lines, directed Grant to proceed to 
Agra, and gave him a written order to assume command of the 
column. 

The column had left Agra for Kanhpur before Grant, hurrying 
night and day, reached that place. He overtook it, however, 
at Firuzabad, the third march out of Agra, and at 
once assumed command. Pushing onwards, he 
reached Mainpuri, evacuated by its rebel Kajah, on 
the l9th, and arrived at Kanhpur on the 26th October. The 
monotony of the march had been broken but once, 
reaches^"^^ by a skirmish, on the 23rd, of a squadron of the 9th 
KiinUpur, Laucei’s and two squadrons of the Panjab cavalry 
with some five hundred rebels, on the Kali rivulet, 
near Kanauj. The skirmish had terminated in the complete 
defeat of the rebels ; Lieutenant Dighton Probyn 
pursuing them as far as the Ganges, and capturing 
four guns, a large quantity of ammunition, and two 
store carts. At Kanhpur arrangements were made whereby the 
strength of the column should be increased, by additions 
Oct 30 . principally to its infantry, to about five thousand 
men. On the 30th, Grant crossed the Ganges for 
the Alambagh, but, in consequence of orders from the Com- 


mander-in-Chief, he halted rvithin a few miles of it, near the 
village of Banthra, situated in a fine plain four miles 
fn ou the Lakhuao side of the Banni bridge, there to 

mnn^Vudge. arrival of the Gommander-in-Chief, Sir 

Colin Campbell, on his way to commence operations 
for the final relief of Laklinao. To gain this position, Grant had 
a skirmish with the rebels who had occupied the village of 
Banthra. He drove them out of it, however, without loss* and 
captured the only gun they possessed — a 9-pounder, the 
property of the East India Company. 
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Sinmltaneously with the advance of Greathed’s column to 
relieve Agra, a considerahle body of native levies, 
raised and commanded hy Van Cortlandt — an officer ^rtiandt 
of foreign extraction who had served under Eanjit 
Singh, and had subsequently to the campaign of 1845-6 accepted 
civil office under the British Government — proceeded to restore 
order in the districts to the north-west of the imperial city. 
Van Cortlandt was well qualified for the task. He had had 
great experience of native soldiers, and he had sho^vn on many 
an occasion, notably when he assisted Herbert Edwardes in that 
gallant officer’s campaign of 1848, that he could make them 
tight. On this occasion his work was comparatively 
easy. The large villages all over the district sub- 
mitted without a blow; many mutinous soldiers the north- 
surrendered to him ; the roads were opened ; and on DehU?^ 
the 26th September he had so far reduced the large 
district of Rohtak to submission, that it was possible to re- 
establish the civil authorities, and even to collect revenue. 

Another column, under Brigadier Showers, the commanding 
officer of the 2nd European Regiment, was despatched 
on the 2nd October to clear the districts to the west 
and south-west. This column consisted of portions of ceeds to the 
the Carabineers, of a portion of Hodson’s Horse, and ^uth-west. 
the Guide Cavalry, of a field battery and two or three 
heavy guns and mortars, of the 2nd European Regiment, the 
2nd Gurkhas, and a Regiment of Sikh Infantiy. The first 
destination of this column was the fort of Jajhar, on the 
way to which place it had to march within a few miles of 
Ballabgarh.* 

The Rajah of this place had certainly admitted the authority 
of the King of Dehli. It is more than possible, it is 
probable, that he had to choose between such a 
course and destruction. Certain it is, that when he 
heard that the British force was in the vicinity of his capital, he 
drove out in his carriage to meet it. The British 
officer with whom he came in contact was the 
notorious Hodson. Hodson has recorded his opinion that the 
Rajah and his followers deserved to be exterminated ; but the 
orders not to interfere with the native chief of Ballabgarh had 
been so positive that he was constrained to allow him to return, 


* Also called, but incorrectly, Ballaingarh* 
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and tlie force, striking away from the road to ^ Ballabgarli, 
marcked tlirongli tke Eewari district in the direc- 
uto'^Riffiri, tion of Jajhar. The fort overlooking the town of 
KauftunT'^ ’ Kewaii was taken mthont opposition. Jajhar was 
° ’ next readied and occupied, the Nawah having made 
his submission on the 18th. The still stronger fort of Kanaund 
in the same district, armed with fourteen guns, and 
containing five lakhs of rupees,' surrendered the 
following morning to the Carabineers and Hodson’s Horse, both 
having marched forty-one miles in fifteen hours. Being then 
on the borders of the sandy desert, Showers returned 
Oct. 19. Dehli. In the course of his expedition he had 
occupied four forts, burnt many villages, and taken 
about seventy guns and £80,000, besides much 
ammunition and many horses. He had captured or forced to 
surrender, two princes, the Nawab of Jajhar, and 
^peditioL^*’ the Kajah of Ballabgarh,^ and one notorious par- 
tisan, Hakim Abdhl Hak, chief of Gurgaon. The 
last-named was most justly hanged immediately after the return 
of the column to Dohli. 

Showers’s column had scarcely returned to Dehlf when in- 
telligence reached General Penny that the rebels, 
The rebels, reinforced by the mutineers of the Jodhpur legion, 
the^jodhpfi^ had beaten the troops of the loyal Rajah of Jaipur 
and reappeared in great force in the districts which 
cesses. * had bnt just been traversed, reoccupying Rewari. 

It became necessary, therefore, to organise and 
despatch a second force to restore order. A column composed of 
the 1st Fusiliers, under Captain Caulfield, the 7th Panjab 
Infantry, under Godby, a troop of Horse Artillery — the 3rd 
Brigade — ^under Colin Cookworthy, a heavy battery of 8-inch 
howitzers and 18-pounders, under Gillespie, a portion 
fcnTiuider*^ of the Coxps of Guides, under Kennedy and Sandford, 
?cD?cs'?them Multani horse under Lind, was ordered on 

this duty. The direction of it was bestowed upon 
Colonel Gerrard, an officer of merit and distinction trained iu the 
1st Fusiliers, and who then commanded that regiment. 

Gerrard marched from Dehli on the 10th of November, 

Kor 10-13 Rewari, fifty miles south-west of the imperial 

city, on tho 13th, and reoccupied the fort without 


• The unfortunate Eajali was subsequently tried and hanged at Dehlf. 
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opposition. Here lie was joined “by two squadrons of tlie 
Carabineers. At Kanannd, wliicb be reached two 
days later, he was met by a detachment of the 
Hariana Field Force — of the three arms, including, detacbments 
in addition to the police and native levies, the 23rd sufford. 
Panjab Infantry — ^under Captain Stafford. Thence 
he pushed on over a very sandy plain difficult to traverse to 
Narnul, where, it was understood, the enemy had mustered in 
force. . 

It was true that on the morning of that very day, the 16th 
November, the rebels had occupied the village of 
Namul in considerable force. They occupied it, 
however, only to prove for the fiftieth or sixtieth meaifwhiio 
time in this memoi'able year, that neither strong • 

positions, nor numbers, nor personal courage, will 
avail when there is no leader able to take full advantage of 
those positions, of those numbers, or of that valour. 

Never was there a stronger exemplification of the pn^i- 

harmlessness of lions, when the lions are led by 
asses. Narnul was a very strong place. It lay prt'vonted 
under a hill about four hundred feet high, which t^eir keeping 
formed part of a ridge e.'i ten ding some miles to the 
south-east. It was covered in front — the front facing the road 
by which the British force would have to advance — by low 
walls, forming admirable defensive cover. A large and well- 
filled tank with steep banks, standing much above the sur- 
rounding plain, di.stant only about two hundred yards from 
the village, and commanding the road to it, afforded another 
strong position, which infantry might advantageously have 
occupied. The ground to the left was broken and uneven, but the 
plain in front was level and broad, admirably adapted to the 
movements of cavalry, in which arm the rebels were very strong. 

.Such was the position occupied early on the morning of the 
16th November by the rebel array, flushed with 
recent victoiy over the Eaj put levies of Jaipiir. It Tbe rebel 
was clear that their leader, Sancand Khan, a near thatoie*"’^ 
relative of the Nawab of Jajhar, was well aware E»Ki'^bare 
that a British force was moving against him, for he agabisufim. 
had specially selected the strong position of Namul 
as one against which that force would spend its strength in 
vain. But, although the country people were well disposed 
towards him, he made no effort to procure information re- 
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garding iiis enemy’s movements. He posted, no vedettes, lie 
gent ont no sconts. Wielding a nnmerons 
SrmaUOT cavaliy, he trusted entirely to his own eye- 

neither vedettes nor sight to learn when and in what manner the 

British would advance. 

It would appear that he expected the British early on the 
morning of the 16th. But when the clock struck 
4e eight, then nine, and when then the hands began to 

had not come point towards ten, and not a single speck of dust was 
hevaMtea visible ou the hoiizon, he gave them up for the day, 
and retiring to his camp, near a dilapidated fort of 
^ ' the same name, about two miles in the rear, there 

gave ordeis to his men to dismount and eat. He thus delibe- 
lately abandoned, though for the short space of only one hour, a 
position which it woidd have required all the dash, all the 
energy, all the exertions of the small British force, numbering 
altogelher about two thousand five hundred men, to carry. 
That hour was fatal to him. 

The fact was, that the impediments in the road between 
Kanaund and Harnul had terribly — though, owing 
Sd to the incompetence of the rebel leader, fortunately 

tunateiy re- — delayed Geriard’s advance. The distance to the 
Mifeh.**® fort of Narnul was but fourteen miles, and Gerrard 
had started at 1 o’clock in the morning. Yet, in the 
first instance, the enormous difficulty experienced by the 
artillery in traversing the narrow and sharp-angled streets of 
Kanaund, and, in the second, the depth of the sand in the road 
which followed, so hindered the advance, that in ten hours they 
were only able to accomplish twelve miles! At 11 o’clock 
Gerrard reached the village of Hamul, now guiltless of the 
presence of an enemy. 

How he and his officers grumbled at the inevitable delay, 
Tiie d 1 imagined. Hot one of them could 

fuiooths^ imagine that Eortune was working for them — ^that 
dimcuails! goddess was really removing the difficulties 

in front and plotting to spare the lives of many — ^to 
give them in the plain the easy victory which, though still 
certain, would have been difficult and bloody in the village. 

At Hamul, I have said, Gerrard saw no signs of the enemy. 
The difficulties of the march had greatly fatigued his men. He 
therefore halted while a dram was served out, and the men 
devoured the small store of food which each had carried with 
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him. They had hardly finished this frugal meal when “ a 
slight cloud of dust ■was seen to rise over a gentle swell of the 
ground to the left in front.”* Another smile from Fortune! 
Sanand Khan had withdrawn his men for an hour ^he enemy 
that they might break their fast at the encampment retnm to _ 
near the ruined fort : he was now I'eturning, hoping posmon!^^"^ 
to reoccupy his strong position ! 

In a moment the British infantry stood to their arms, the 
cavalry were in the saddle. A trooper belonging to 
the Corps of Guides rode to the front to reconnoitre. 

As he nears the rising ground a bullet strikes the connoitrea. 
ground close to him. But prior even to that 
evidence of the presence of the enem}’^ he had seen enough. He 
■turned to report to his commanding officer, but before he could 
reach him the rebel horsemen showed themselves in 
numbers mo^ving from left to right along the crest of sbou-*^tb^- 
the rising ground. Meanwhile Gerrard had ordered 
an advance, the Carabineers and the Guides on the 
right, linked to the centre by a wing of the 7th Panjdb 
Infantry, and six light guns. In the centre the 1st Fusiliers, 
the heavy IS-pounders, which it had cost so much trouble to 
drag across tlie sand, a company of the Guide Infantry, and the 
23rd Paniab Infantry. To connect the centre "with 
the Irregular Cavalry and Multani Horse on the advances, 
left, and protected by the Silch Infantry, were four 
light Sikh guns. In front of all rode Gerrard, a handsome 
man, vrith bright dark eyes and wavy grey hair, his red coat 
covered with decorations, conspicuous ou his white Arab, 
surrounded by his staff. So steady were the movements, it 
might have been an ordinary field-day. 

The trooper of whom I have spoken had scarcely rejoined his 
regiment when the enemy’s guns opened with grape on our 
right. There replied to them first the light guns of the 
assailants ; next the big eighteens and an 8-inch howitzer. 
Many hostile saddles are emptied ; so the rebels, 
thinking this poor work, mass their cavalry on their 
loft, and come down with a shout. But the move- hostsjoin. 
ment has been foreseen, and ‘tho Carabineers and 
Guides, moving up at the same moment, gallop to meet 


* HlacJncood’e Magazine, Sxme 1858. The writer of the article ■was present 
at the affair. 
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tliem. About midway between tbe two lines the rival 
hosts join. 

It was a gallant conflict. Never did the enemy light better. 

There was neither shirking nor flinching. Both 
sides went at it with a will. The Gruides were 
commanded by Kennedy/ “ the worthy son of a 
worthy sire,” and he led them with a skill and a daring which 
could not be surpassed. The Carabineers, splendidly led by 
Wardlaw, who commanded the entire cavalry, equalled, if thej’- 
did not surpass, their former splendid achievements. Never 
was there a charge more gallant, and certainly never were the 
British Cavalry met so fairly or in so full a swing by the rebel 
norse. As the rival parties clashed in deadly shock, the artil- 
lery fire on both sides was suspended as it were by instinct, 
the gunners gazing with outstretched necks at the converging 
horsemen. 

The result was not long doubtful. Though the enemy fought 
with the courage of despair, though they exposed their lives 
with a resolution which forbade the thought of yielding, they 
were fairly borne down. The Carabineers and the Guides forced 
them back, cleaving down the most stubborn foemen, till the 
remainder, overpowered, sought safety in flight. Then Wardlaw 
and Kennedy, mindful of the mistake of Prince Eupert, gathered 
u}) their men, and, instead of pursuing the routed horsemen of . 
the enemy, wheeled suddenly round to the left, and came down 
with a swoop on the enemy’s guns. The shock was irresistible ; 
the gunners who stood were cut down. Leaving the guns, the 
c<ivalry then went on to prevent any rally on the part of the 
enemy’s horse. Scarcely, how’’ever, had they passed by when 
the enemy’s infantry and gunuers, recovering from 
their ]mnic, pushed forward, re-took their lost 
guns, and opened fire on our advancit»g infantry. 
They were not allowed to continue for long this hazardous 
game. Por, the 1st Fusiliers, coming up with a run, reached 
the guns after two rounds had been fired, and recaptured them. 
On the British left the cavahy movement had not been so 
Thoconnict ®'^°°®ssful. The Multani Horse, new levies, had 
on tlif' left. not displayed the alacrity to come to close quarters 
which their comrades on the right had so conspi- 
cuously manifested. In vain did their gallant commander, 


* Now Major-General Kennedy, C.B. 
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Lientenant Lind, dash amongst the foe. But few at first 
followed him. Noting this, the Nield Engineer, Lieutenant 
Humphrey, who that day acted as Aide-de*Oamp to Gerrard, 
rode up to the hesitating mass, called upon them to follow him, 
and charged single-handed the rebel horse. Then the Multanfs 
followed, not, however, until the gallant Humphrey had been 
unhorsed and cut down, receiving a severe wound in his right 
arm ; another, slighter, on the left side of his body ; “ while 
a third entirely divided his leather helmet and thick turban 
which covered it, fortunately without injuring his head.” He 
subsequently recovered. 

But the action was over. The right and the centi’e had won 
it, and the charge of the Multanis, tardy though it 
was, completed the good work of their comrades. Tiie enemy 
The enemy, beaten and in disorder, fell back fe™ated. ^ 
through the gardens and broken ground on their 
left, in full retreat to their camp. The British followed them 
up with vigour, each arm vying with the other. It was on 
this occasion that the Horse Artillery performed a feat un- 
surpassed even in the annals of that splendid 
regiment. It is thus recorded by an eye-witness; * gauan^at.* 
“ On turning up from the left, the Artillery got into 
a ploughed field, which was separated from the road by a mud 
wall fully three feet high. At this, Dawes’s troop, this day 
commanded by Captain Cookworthy,f rode at full gallop. On 
they come — over go the leaders, nicely hoth together, next 
follows the centre pair, and lastly the wheelers take the leap ; 
then, with a sort of kick and a bump, over goes the gun on to 
the hard road. The Fusiliers were so delighted that they 
gave a willing cheer, while the Sikhs, who witnessed the feat, 
said nothing for some time, but looked on with 
open mouths and eyes ; at last, ‘ Truly that is won- iengar 
derful I ’ burst from their lips spontaneously.” | Artiiieiy. 


* BJachioood's Magazine, June 1858. 
t Now Major-General Colin Coolnvortliy. 

X The credibility of this story lias been questioned by a reviewer, who, 
I venture to believe, was not present on the occasion. The feat was, never- 
theless, witnessed by Dr, Brougham, then attached to the 1st Fusiliers, 
and by many others. General Gookworthy still happily lives, and, if appealed 
to by the reviewer, will bo able to satisfy that gentleman, if any evidence 
siiort of that of liis own eyesight can satisfy him, that the writer in 
Biaclacood’s Magazine, who was present, told the exact truth. 
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Of such -was tlie old Bengal Artillery, unBiirpixBsed and -unsur- 
passable ! 

Colonel Gerrard, tbe commander of tbe coluinn, bad ridden in 
front tbe whole time. He was tbe only man of tbe force — bis 
orderly officer, Captain Osborn alone excepted — dressed in red, 
tbe infantry wearing tbe kbakf,* or dust-coloured uniform, 
tben authorised for service in the field. As in tbe fight, so 
in tbe pursuit, Gerrard maintained bis prominent 
Gerrard, position. He pushed forward, directing tbe men, 
pureult,^^ ^ till be reached a rivulet with partially wooded 
banks. On these banks be drew in bis horse, whilst 
be directed the movements of tbe troops to tbe other side. 
To him, thus sitting on bis white Arab and giving directions 
calmly, one of bis staff officers, Lieutenant Hogg, suddenly 
pointed out a man on tbe opposite bank taking deliberate aim 
at him. Just tben tbe man fired, but missed. Hogg entreated 
tbe Colonel to move back. Gerrard replied that be would move 
in a minute, but that be must see what was going on. But, 
, . before be did move, tbe man bad reloaded and fired. 

This time bis aim was true. Gerrard fell mortally 
wounded, and died in two hours. 

By tbe death of Gerrard the command devolved upon Captain 
Caulfield, tben commanding tbe 1st Fusibers. But, 
tate com before tbe intimation of bis promotion reached him, 

maud. tbe troops, carrying out Gerrard’s plan, bad crossed 

tbe rivulet, and bad stormed tbe enemy’s camp. 
The action, however, was by no means over. Tbe rebel horse, 
rallying on tbe right, made a sudden charge on 
Lind’s Multanis and recaptured two of their lost 


The enemy 
make a 
Buddcu 
stroke for 
Victors’, 


guns. Their success, however, was but momentary. 
Two companies of the Fusiliers, under Lieutenant 
Warner, charged and recovered tbe guns, whilst the 
main body of tbe regiment, under McFarlane, expelled the 
rebel infantry from tbe still remaining buildings 
foiled? Ill fbe fort o± Haimul. Tbe rebels tben dispersed, 
leaving in tbe bands of tbe victors tbe eight guns, 
their camp, and tbe fort. 

Tbe next day Caulfield gave tbe force a rest, only sending 
Nov 37 23 parties of horse to ascertain the direction in 
wliieb tbe enemy had fled. This direction proving 


* Khdh-f, Hie Hindustani for “ dusty.” 
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to be the south-east, towards the dominions of the E4jah of 
Alwar, Caulfield sent ofi* on the 19th to follow them. 

The rebels were, however, invisible. On the 23rd 
the force reached Paltaoli. Here it was joined by 
its new commander, Lieutenant-Colonel Seaton, C.E., 
sent for that purpose from Dehli. To that place 
Seaton marched the force to prepare it to escort to 
the camp of the Commander-in-Chief at Kahnpiir a 
large convoy of grain and stores — covering above 
eighteen miles of road. Here I must leave him, to return 
once more to Calcutta, there to note how the Commander-in- 
Ohief selected by Lord Palmei‘ston to crush the mutiny was 
preparing to cany out his task. 


Seaton is 
Bent to 
replace 
Serrard ; 
he returns tr, 
Dehlf pre- 
paratory to 
marching 
towards 
Kilnhpfir. 
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BOOK XT.— THE KE-CONQITEST OP OUDH. 
CHAPTER I. 


preparations and action in BENGAL. 

Sir Colin CAMpsELii bad arrived in Calcutta on tbe IStb of 
August. At that moment affairs were seemingly at 
affaTr" tbeii' woi'st. Tbe North-west Provinces, Dehlf, 
iS^^°tbe Oudh were lost. The Panjab was 

.mi\a\of fermenting. Central India was in a state of veiled 

ompboii. rebellion. The very existence of the English in 

India was depending upon the early capture of 
Dehli, and Dehll still held out. 

The latest accounts received from the districts occupied by the 
rebels were far from reassuxing. The British force before Dehli 
was believed to be more besieged than besieging. The British 
garrison^ in Agra was hnown to he isolated ; cut oif from com- 
municatiou with the outer world. All that men Imew of 
Laldinao was that the small British force there had sustained 
a defeat in the field, and was shnt in an enclosure, not in a 
military point of view defensible, charged with the care of a 
large number of women and children; that Havelock, after two 
heroic efforts to relieve them, had been forced to fall back upon 
Kiinhpur. 

But, if these accounts were sufficient to disheai-ten, the private 
infoiTOation I'eceived was scai’cely calculated to console. Eveiy 
day made the loyalty of the SiJehs more questionable. Every 

Tito British increased the difficulty of Sindhid to restrain 
hold (in tho his troops from a movement against Agra, or, more 
be dreaded still, upon Kanlipur. Every day 
e\cry(iitj-, relaxed our hold upon the princes of Rajpntun'd 
T) *7 Bnndelkiiand, whilst fiom the YVcsteim 

i rcsulency Umre came unmistakable symptoms that order in 
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the Bouthem Maratha country could be maintained only by a 
strong and vigorous band. 

What was Sir Colin Campbell’s position? Wbat were bis 
means ? Tbanks to the skill, tJie energy, the daring 
of a few men wbo bad come to tbe front in tbe flnds'that, 
heart of tbe crisis — to Neill, to Frederick Gubbins, though ccr- 
to Yincent Eyi-e, and to William Tayler — tbe British are 
held Allahabad and tbe important cities between 
that fortress and Calcutta, of Banaras, of Ghazfpur, dissemination 
and of Patna. The occupation of these three salient of An°ai,db*i. 
points enabled them to hold four others of lesser 
though of great importance, and by their means to command 
the great river artery between Gnlcutta and Allahabad. But 
the holding of these posts involved the occupation of them by 
troops whose services were urgently needed in the field. This, 
too, at a moment when the reinforcements from England were 
only beginning to arrive. 

The distance by river between Calcutta and Allahabad is 
eight hundred and nine miles. When Sir Colin 
Campbell arrived, no troops were available for 
active purposes. Two regiments indeed, the 5th awefor 
and 90th, had been despatched to join Havelock’s purposea. 
force at Kanhpur. All the other.s were employed 
in keeping open the river communication between Calcutta 
and Allahabad. 


Fie has no 
troops avail- 
able for 
active 
purposes. 

Calcutta 


It is true there was the grand trunk road — Mi*. Beadon’s 
famous line of six hundred miles, though in point of fact the 
distance was somewhat less. But along this road the railway 
extended only to Paniganj, a hundred and twenty miles. 
Thence it was necessary to march, and the route 
was not only long, but, as events proved, in spite jin’e^ffa^d 
of Mr. Beadon, it was liable to be traversed by the always, in 
rebels. The troops marching upon it, therefore, ^jl^brLcn. 
might at any moment he diverted for other duties. 

The refusal of Lord Canning’s Government in the month of 
July to order the disarming of the native regiments 
at Ddndpur had added still further to the difSoultaes 
of the new Commander-in-OIiief. Two regiments Canning’s, 
of foot and a hattei’y of artillery were thus diverted 
from the general plan — the plan which had made Diiadpiir 
Lakhnao the point at which the fii*st great blow regiments 
was to he dealt — in order to (jueil a rebellion which, feu. 
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had the memhers of the Goveinment of India been unfettered 
by sophisms and theories, "wonld never have occnrred — the 
rebellion in western Bihar- 

But, if Sir Colin Campbell had no men wdth whom to operate, 
it might be imagined that the Government had at 
sight of least provided for him resources to be made avail- 
supreme a,pi0 for fjre troops expected from China and from 
(jvcrnmen . mainly for that object, it will be 

recollected, that Sir Patrick Grant had decided to remain at 
Calcutta. There could not be a greater delusion. Dreaming 
of reorganisation, sangnine that the coming troops would at 
once settle the business. Sir Patrick, and, following him, his 
colleagues, the members of the Government, had opened "wide 
their mouths in expectancy. They had done but little, and 
that little had been almost forced upon them by the energy of 
the torvn-Major — Major Cavenagh.* Under his inspiration 
some arrangements had been made for the reception of the 


* I regret that, in describing in the earlier editions, somewhat in detail, 
the stimulating effect on the pro^sions of means for the equipment and 
progress of the army produced by the anivul of Sir Coliu Campbell 
in Calcutta in August 1857, I should have seemed to undervalue the 
services of a most distinguished officer, Major Orfeur Cavenagh. I 
take the earliest opportunity of endeavouring to supply the omission. The 
Government of India had not under its orders in Calcutta an officer more 
deserving, or who rendered in that city such excellent service as did Major 
Cavenagh. In the early stages of the mutiny, and before the arrival of Sir 
Coliu Campbell, it was Major Orfeur Cavenagh who, as town and fort-mnjor 
of Fort William, had officially represented to the Goveiument the necessity 
of being prepared to receive the expected reinforcements. He had suggested 
that he should ho allowed an assistant who should supeiinteud all dis- 
embarkations, render any assistance to commanding officers on tlieir 
arrival, and have under his charge a staff of servants to be kept complete 
and allotted to troops on their arrival. As usual, Oavenagh’s suggestions were 
negatived, though permission was given him to enterLain the servants should 
he consider it necessary to do so. On this permission he acted, and, 
throughout the mutiny, under his own superintendence, he kept up a body of 
native servants. Eventually a disembarkation officer was appointed, not, 
however, as assistant to the town-major. _ To enable this officer to carry 
out bis duties successfully, Cavenagh directed his own subordinates to 
recognise liim as his deputy, and afford him every aid as though lie 
wore his assishuit. The only occasion on which Sir Colin did attempt to 
interfere with Cavenagh’s arrangements for the disposition of the troops in 
Calcutta was with respect to the Cavalry recruits. The result was so unsatis- 
lactory that Cavenagh was not interfered with a second time. The sixth 
volume Avill contain in fuller detail the services rendered by this officer. 
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expected troops. But no means of transport liad been prepared ; 
no horses, either for cavalry or artillery, had been provided ; 
Enfield rifle ammunition was deficient, and no effort had been 
made to supply the deficiency; flour was even running out, 
and nothing had been done to procure a fresh supply; guns, 
gun-carriages, and harness for field batteries were either unfit 
for service or did not exist; and, though the gun-foundry of 
Kasipur was at their door, no fresh orders had been given tc 
the superintendent.* Sir Colin Campbell’s first care was to 
supply these deficiencies. He moved the Govern- 
ment to the purchase of horses on a large and can^bjiihas 
necessarily an expensive scale ; to indent on England 
for Enfield lifle ammunition whilst stimulating the 
manufacture of it on the spot ; to procure flour from the Cape ; 
to cast field guns at the Kasipur foundry ; to manufacture 
tents ; to make up harness. Before the end of August Sir 
Colin had quintupled the activity of the “ departments,” and 
had infused even into the Government a portion of his own 
untiring energy. 

Hor was his attention confined to the preparations necessary 
for the troops before they could stir one toot from 
Calcutta. Those troops were to move forward — but 
how ? I have given a description, in outline, of the mont to or- 
two routes wmch were open to them— the river buiiMk^train 
route and the land route. But useful, and in some ‘o convey 
respects superior, as the river route had been in AiiXtbid. 
the months of June, July, and August, Sir Colin 
could not hut feel that, with the cessation of the rainy season, 
the river would fall, and the way by it would become tedious 
and uncertain. He therefore resolved to do all in his power 
to improve the land route and to quicken the means of transport. 
With this view, under his inspiring pressure, the Government 
established the bullock train. This train was composed of a 
number of covered waggons, in each of which a fixed number 
of Em'Opean soldiers could sit at ease. To draw these, a pro- 
portionate number of bullocks were posted at stages all along 
the road. The starting-point of the bullock train was the 
railway terminus at Eaniganj, a hundred and twenty miles 
from Calcutta, The soldiers, leaving the train, were supposed 
to enter the bullock carriages and to travel in them all night 


♦ Blacltwood's Magazine, October 1858. 
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Dangers 
which 
threatened 
the line to be 
traversed by 
the bullock 
train. 


and in tlie early hoars of tlie morning and evening, resting 
for food during the heat of the day. This scheme was soon 
brought to perfection, and was made to work so 
Tin^scheme daily in AUahabad two hundred men 

brought to fresh and fit for work, conveyed in the space of a 
perfoctton. fortnight from Calcutta. 

But, I have said, jMr. Beadon’s famous line of six hundred 
miles, once already rent in twain, was still far from 
safe. Constant revolts rendered it less and less so 
every day. The Kamgarh battalion, stationed at 
Eanchi, on the left of the road, had broken the 
bands of discipline, and menaced all the salient 
points within easy distance of that station. Similarly, 
on the right of the road, the remnants of the Danapur garrison, 
of the 5th Irregular Cavalrj", and, subsequently, the mutinous 
portion of the 32nd Native Infantry, had joined the levies of 
Kunwar Singh, and had spread consternation along the central 
portion of the line. These mutinous bands constituted the 
great difficulty of Sir Colin Campbell. Not that they were 
sufficiently formidable to check a British force. Could they 
have been found collected, a regiment or two of Europeans 
would have annihilated them. But, spreading over a vast 
tract of country, they harassed every district and threatened 
every post. For the moment Sir Colin’s one care 
orL^^pntroi ''^as to cnsure the safety of the small parties travel- 
ling along the Trunk Road in the bullock train. 
To attain this end ho formed movable columns, of 


parties to 
secure it. 


about six hundred men each, infantry and artillery, to patrol 
the road. This measure, successful in so far that it secured 
the passage of the troops, was less so in another way. It 
afforded to the civil authorities the temptation of 
Uouihui’lfl diverting some of the troops to small and com- 
ctviUuthori Unimportant local operations on the 

tie*i to use flanks, so that, says a well-informed writer, at 
fur locai’pur- period, out of about two thousand four hundred 
poses some- men who wei'e proceeding by the different routes to 
iiresistibie. Allahabad, one thousand eight hundred were, on 
one pretence or another, laid hold of by the civil 
power, and employed for the time being in operations extra- 
neous to the general plan of the campaign.” * 


* Blachicood'-t Magazine, October 1808. 
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The efforts initiated by Sir Colin Campbell to produce re- 
sources and to ensure the safety of the road -were beginning to 
bear good fruit when most of the troops diverted by 
Lord Elgin from the China Expedition arrived. 

These consisted of the 93rd Highlanders, the 23rd 
Eusiliers, three companies of the 82nd Eoot, two 
companies Royal Artillery, and one company of Sappers. 
About the same time also, that is during September and in 
the first week of October, there arrived from the Cape of Good 
Hope a company of Royal Artillery with fifty-eight horses and 
about five hundred of the 13th Light Infantry. To hurry 
forward these troops had now become a matter of the greatest 
necessity. In the interval before their arrival Dehlr had, it 
is true, fallen, but Laldinao had not been relieved; so far 
from it, the British force that had reached our 
garrison in the Residency, besieged itself bj^ the by ufe^rcten- 
rebels, had been thus withdrawn from active opera- tion of Ou- 
tions, and had left a gap on which an enterprising i^Lakhimo!^ 
enemy might act with fatal effect. 

The rebel troops of Gwaliar were displaying unwonted 
activity, and it certainly was in their power at this particular 
period to cut the British line in two, and sever communications 
between Calcutta and Kauhpur. To press on troops 
quickly to Allahdbild, where equipments were being p?^pt “nd 
prepared, became then an imperative duty. To this ““i' 
end every exertion was made. Horses were taken 
bodily from regimenis which had mutinied, and were pressed 
into service. The Military Train Corps, composed to a gi*eat 
extent of old dragoons, was formed, by means of some of the 
horses thus become available, into a cavalry regiment, and they, 
too, were sent on with the rest. 

But before a single man of the Oldna expeditionary Corps 
had left Calcutta, there had set out from that city, 
in river steamers, a gallant body of men, gallantly 
commanded, destined to cover themselves with 
glory in a series of actions for which they had no special 
training. In another part of tliis Jiistory I have alluded to the 
arrival in Calcutta of H.M.’s ships Shannon and Pear?, and of 
the offer made by Lord Elgin to place those vessels vuth their 
respective crews at the disposal of the Governor-General. The 
offer was accepted, and, on the l8th August, Captain 
William Peel had started for Allahabad in the river 


Au". 18 . 
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steamer OJninar with a flat in tow, conveying four hundred and 
fifty men, sis 65-cwt. 8-inch hollow shot or shell guns, two 
24:-pound howitzers, and two field-pieces. Captain Peel took 
-with him also a launch and cutter helouging to the Shannon*' 

Captain AVilliam Peel was a man who would have made his 
mark in any age and under any circumstances. To an energy 
that nothing could daunt, a power that seemed 
wnitlmPeei. never to tire, he added a freshness of intellect, a 
fund of resource, which made him, in the expressive 
language of one of his officers, “ the mainspring that worked the 
machinery.” Bright and joyous in the field, with a kind word for 
every comrade, he caused the sternest duty, ordered by him, to 
he looked upon as a pleasant pastime. “ The greatness of our 
loss we shall in all probability never know,” wrote Dr. Russell, on 
learning of his untimely death from small-pox. And, in truth, 
that reflection of the genial correspondent represents the exact 
measure by which to gauge the value of Peel’s services. Start- 
ing from Calcutta on an expedition unprecedented in Indian 
warfare, he conquered every obstacle, he succeeded to the very 
utmost extent of the power to succeed. He showed eminently 
all the qualities of an organiser and a leader of men. .Not one 
single speck of failure marred the brightness of his ermine. 
His remarkable success in a novel undertaking, on an untried 
field — a success apparently without an effort— was in itself a 
proof that, had he survived, his great powers might have been 
usefully employed in larger and more difficult undertakings. 
There must have been something very much above the common 
in the man who, not exercising supreme command, was able to 
stereotype his name in the history of his native land. Yet 
William Peel accomplished this. To the chaplets of fame 
placed by his father on the altar of his country, he, still young, 
added another not less immortal. 

Peel reached Allahabad on the 2nd September. There he was 
joined on the 20th of the following month by the second party 


* The following officers accompanied Captain Peel : Lieutenants Yotmg, 
IVilson, Hay, and Salmon, B.N. ; Capttdn Gray and Lieutenant Stirling, 
K.M. ; 1 .ieutenant Lind of the Swedish Navy ; the Rev. G. L. Bowjimn ; 
Dr. Flanagan; Jlr. Comerford, Assistunt Paymaster; Messrs. M. Daniel, 
Garvey, E. Daniel, Lord Walter Kerr, Lord Arthur Clinton, and Jlr. Church, 
midshipmen ; Messrs. Brown, Bone, and Henri, engineers ; Mr.' Thompson, 
gunner; Mr. Bryce, carpenter; IMr. Stanton assistant-clerk; and Messrs, 
Watson and Lascolles, uaval cadets . — The Shannoji's Brigade in India. 
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from the Shannon.'* By this junction the number of his brigade 
wasbronght toflvehundred and twenty men, exclusive 
of officers. The Fearl brigade, of a hundred and fifty- 
five men, under Captain Sotheby, R.N., was shortl}’ ^ 

after placed at the disposal of the authorities of Patna. ^ ‘ 

We left Sir Colin Campbell in Calcutta engaged in “ organis- 
ing victory.” We have seen how in September and ^ 
the first week of October he had been gladdened MorrtrLps 
by the arrival of troops from China and the Cape, reach 
how he had at once sent them to the point of 
rendezvous in batches of two hundred daily. During the next 
fortnight there had ariived the remainder of the 82nd Foot, a 
hundred and ninety-eight men of the 38th, H.M.’s 34th, a 
hundred and forty-four men of the 42nd Highlanders, and 
a hundred and two recruits for the local European regiments. 
These were quickly followed by six hundred and twelve men 
of the Eoyal Artillery, nine hundred and three of the Eifle 
Brigade, 2nd and 3rd battalions, two hundred and ninety of 
the 42nd Highlanders, three hundred and fifty-two of the 
54th Foot, six hundred and twenty-seven of the 88th, and 
eight hundred and eighty-three recruits. Having placed upon 
a' thoroughly-well organised basis the scheme for despatching 
these reinforcements as expeditiously as possible to the front, 
Sir Colin Campbell, with the Army Head-quarters and Staff, 
sot out, on the 27th October, by post for Allahabad. 

The operations of Sir Colin Campbell demand an entire 
chapter to themselves. It will be advisable that, 
before enteiing upon them, I should clear the road 
behind him, and place before the reader a general road behind 
view of the transactions in Bengal and Bihar since can^^i. 
Vincent Eyre’s splendid gallantry had redeemed the 
mistakes of the Government in those important provinces. 

The lai-ge division of Bhagalpur, comprising the districts of 
Bhagalpur, Munger,| Purnia, and Santalia, and the 
subdivision of Eajmahall, was governed by Mr. ® 

* TJio second detacliment from the Slianjion consisted of a linndred 
and twenty men, under Lieutenants Vaughan and Wratislaw; Mr. E. H. 
Vemey, m*ate ; Ilr. Way, midshipman ; and Hr. Ricliards, naval cadet, 

f Hunger, strangely transmogrified hy the early English settlers info 
“ Monghyr,” is a very ancient town, on the right hank of the Ganges, famous 
for its iron manufactories. It was made the capital of Bihilr by Mir Kasim 
in 1760. 
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George Yule as Commissioner. The division constituted tire 
easteim moiety of the province of Bihar. The headquarters 
were at the station of Bhagalpui-, on the Ganges, two hundred 
and sixty-six miles westward of Calcutta. 

Mr. George Yule’’’ was a good speciman of a manly, true- 
hearted gentleman. He was essentially a man of 
action. His even-handed justice had gained for him 
— what was rare in those days — the confidence alike 
of the native rafyat and the European planter. Both classes alike 
trusted him, and both were prepared to obey his orders without 
hesitation or murmur. 

Up to the time when the native garrison of Danaptir broke 
out into revolt, there had been no signs of disaffection 
in the Bhagalpiir division. The troops quartered 
Khii™ there — the 5th Irregular Cavalry, with their head- 

quaiders at Bhagalpiir, the 32nd stationed at Bdusi, 
and the 63rd at Barhampur, had, with the excej)tion noted in 
the preceding volume,! displayed no inclination to follow the 
example of their mutinous brethren. The conduct of Major 
Macdonald on the occasion in question had greatl}' impressed 
the men of the 6th, and the strong will of that courageous man 
had repressed the smallest inclination on the part of his soldiers 
to manifest the sympathies which, subsequent experience 
proved, they held in secret. The men of the corps had, 
subsequently to the event of the 12th of June, been detached' 
to various stations in the division, as well to divide them as to 
overawe the turbulent classes. 

Although ruling over a native population numbering, besides 

Jir Yule nt the Sautals, about six millions, Mr, Yule had 

outset, tde<( to main- Considered it unnecessary to ask for, or to 
Enropeln troop”''*^ accept, the Services of a European detach- 
ment, however small. He believed that, if 
the districts contiguous wmuld but remain loyal, he would be 
hut the tbroatcning able, with the help of his assistants and the 

aspert of affaire forces planters, to maintain order in Bhagalpiir. 

He did so, successfully, till the third week 
of July. But when, during that week, the mutiny of the 
12th IiTegular Cavalry and the native regiments quartered 
at Dduapiir threatened the loss of western Bihar, he deemed 


* Afterwards Sir George Yule, K.O.S.I. 
t Vol. 111 . page 24. 
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it prudent to detain at Bhagalpiir ninety men of the 5th 
Fusiliers, then being towed up the river, and to despatch fifty 
men of the same regiment to garrison the important fortress 
of Munger. 

The proceedings of the native soldiers of the Danapur 
garrison, almost invited to mutiny by the supine ^ 
action of the Supreme Government, combined with eastern Bibar 
the immediate rising of Kunwar Singh to render the 
condition of eastern Bihar dangerous in the extreme. 

Kot only was it impossible any longer to rely upon the native 
soldiers in that province, but it had become necessary, for the 
security of life and property, to prove to the disaffected that 
the head wielding executive power was thoroughly aware 
of the danger, and that the hand was thoroughly ready to 
meet it. 

Mr. Yule, as a practical man, accustomed to command, was 
well aware that occasions may arise when an active demon- 
stration is the best defence. Such an occasion had, in his 
opinion, arisen in eastern Bihar, and he prepared to act 
accordingly. 

Fore-resolved, it was necessary to be fore-armed. His first 
act, then, had been to press into his service the 
detachment of the European troops passing by, and The secariuti 
secure Bhagalpiir and Munger. The importance of 
this precautionary measure can scarcely be over- division as-' 
rated. The occupation of those two stations, both mvlgaaonoi 
salient points ou the Ganges, was absolutely tuo Ganges, 
essential to the free navigation of that river, and it 
must be remembered that in July, when Mr Beadon’s line of 
six hundred miles had been broken, the Ganges constituted the 
only safe highway between Calcutta and Allahabad, 

Great as was the advantage thus gained, another, second onl}' 
to it in importance, naturally followed. The native 
troops stationed at Barliampur bad not, np to that ^ommunLi 
time, thanks to the timid policy of the Government, tion baween 
been disarmed. Had Bliilgalpur and Munger not affected of 
been occupied by Europeans, the armed mutinous eastern .md 
soldiers scattered over western Bibar would have 
held uninteiTupted comraimication with their 
brethren on either side of them, and a general insurrection 
would prohahl5’' have ensued. 

But the occupation of those stations cowed tlie disaffected 
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for the time. 

■who now ■wait for 
the res'alt of the 
siege of Arab. 


They ■were content to wait. The fate of eastern 
Bihar now depended on the result of the 
siege of Arah. To that spot the eyes of the 
natives were turned with an excitement 


daily increasing. 

One rather remarkable circumstance deserves to be noticed. 


Ill news generally, it is said, flies quickly. But it 
The natives is a fact that, throughout the troubled times of the 
?nciin^^To* mutiny, news betokening evil to the rebels did not 
trustee fly surely to their friends. It was not that the 

receive. rebels failed to transmit to those friends a true 


record of events. But that record came, not written 
on paper, but by word of mouth. The result was that, when 
the news was bad, the men who received it, impatient of in- 
action, and confident of ultimate success, refused to believe it. 
Their sanguine natures induced them to imagine that the 
Europeans had invented the bad news and had caused it to bo 
conveyed to them by men whom they had suborned. They 
proceeded to act then, in very many cases, as though the bearing 
of the news were exactly contrary to the actual meaning of the 
words in which it was conveyed. 

So it happened on this occasion. The 5th Irregular Cavalry 
in the districts round Bhagalpur had, in common 
The Bth irre- with the other native soldiers in the province, waited 
long for the result of the leaguer of Arah. Had 
Bihdrmutiny. they not waited, but broken out, the difficulties of 
the British position in Bihar would have been enor- 
mously increased. But they delayed action until they should 
hear of its fall. On the 14th August information reached the 
men of the 5th that Arah had been relieved by 
reduM*Se° Eyre. They believed this story to be a weak in- 
32iid, vention of tbe enemy — that the contrary had 
happened. That night, therefore, they deserted^ 
and pushed with all speed for Bausi, where the 32nd Native 
Infantry were stationed. 

But, before the mutineers of the 5th Irregulars reached the 
32nd Native Infantry, the men of that regiment had received 
positive proof of the utter and absolute defeat of their brethren 
at Arab and Jagdispur. Mr. Yule, too, with an energy worthy 
of the occasion, had despatched to their commandant, Colonel 
Bnrney, a special messenger, warning him of the departure 
in his direction of the 5th. Burney was a capable man, a 
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splendid linguist, and thorouglily conversant with the native 
character. He harangued his men, and made it 
palpably clear to them that, whether they should t'he'inZmca 
march eastward or westward, they would march to ^ Colonel 
destruction. He spoke eloquently, and with effect, them!^’ 
When the 5th Irregulars, then, on the 16th, pre- 
sented themselves at Bausf, they were received by the 32nd 
with bullets and bayonets. The 5th, baffled in their hopes, 
continued their course vid Rohni to Arah. 

h'or the moment the active measures of Yule had conjured 
from eastern Bihar all danger. It was, however, 
otherwise in the neighbouring district of Ohutia Niigpflr. 
Nagpur. This mountainous district lies between 
southern Bihar, western Bengal, Orisa, and the Central 
Provinces. It is called Ohutia Nagpur from Chutia near 
Eanchf, the residence of the Bajahs of Nagpur. It is chiefly 
-inhabited by aboriginal tribes, such as Kols, Oraons, Mundas, 
Bhumij, and Korwas. Its chief military stations were Hazari- 
bagh, Eanchi, Ghaibdsa and Parulia. 

At Hazailbagh there was quartered in July 1857 a detach- 
ment of the 8th Native Infantry ; at Eanchi, the 
headquarters and artillery of the local Eamgarh 
battalion ; and at Ohaibasa and Parulia, detacliments of that 
battalion. The acting Commissioner of the district was Captain 
Dalton. 

The neAVS of the mutiny of the native garrison at Ddnapiir 
and of the rising of Kiinwar Singh, reached Hazaribagh on the 
30th J uly. The detachment of the 8th Native 
Infantry at once mutinied, and drove their 
officers and the civil authorities from the unyat nimipOr. 
station. 


Those Avere still the days of confidence. Almost every officer of 
the native armj’-, Avhilst admitting and deploring the disaffection 
of other regiments, believed implicitly in the loyalty ^ 
of his OAvn men. When, then, intelligence reached itT 
Doranda, the ciAul station adjoining Eanchi, that the . 

troops at Hazaiabdgh, only sixty miles distant, were ™ ^ 
shaky, the officer commanding at that station despatched Lieu- 
tenant Graham Avith thirty horsemen of the Eamgarh IiTegular 
Cav’^alry, two companies of the Eamgarh battalion, and two guns, 
to Hazaribagh, to disarm them. Graham marched, but he had 
not reached the second stage before Captain Oakes met him 


f 
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witli tlie information tliat the detachment of the 8th IN’ativo 
Infantry had mutinied the previous day. That same night his 
oum infantry mutinied, seized, in spite of his protestations, the 
guns and ammunition, as well as four elephants, the property 
of Captain Dalton, and marched back to Eanchi, breathing 
hostile imprecations against the Europeans there stationed. The 
cavalry remained staunch. 

Captain Dalton and a few European ofScers were at Eancbf. 

They received timely 'information of the revolt. 
Captain The defence of the place was impossible. They 
remained tiiere, however, till the latest safe moment, 
to HaziSr^'^* and then proceeded to Hazaribagh, now abandoned 
biigh. by the rebels, and whither Lieutenant Graham 
with a few horsemen who had remained faithful had 
preceded them. 

The stations of Eanchi and Doranda fell into the hands of 


the rebels, who plundered the treasury, fired . 
canuon at the church, released the prisoners, 
and destroyed private property. 

Meanwhile, Dalton, ably seconded by the officers of the 
Eamgarh battalion and the cavalry, by his own 
measures officers, Captains Davies and W. H. Oakes, was 

taken by exerting himself to restore order in Hazaribagh. In 
reftore order, this he was loyally assisted by the Eajah of Eam- 
garh. Thi.s petty chief placed at the Commissioner’s 
disposal some forty or fifty armed men. With the aid of these 
men, and of the few native horsemen and foot soldiers who had 


I'^fSclent 
measures 
taken by 
Dalton to 
restore order. 


remained faithful, Dalton not only tranquillised Hazaribagh, 
but he recovered a large quantity of the property seized by 
the rebels, and captured many of them. In a few days he 
was able to re-open the courts, and to transact official business 
as usual. 


At Parulia and at Chaibasa.the other posts in Chutia Ndgpur 
rar'iUu nd native troops, scenes had taken place 

ChXter similar to those enacted at Eanchi and Hazaribagh. 

On the 5th August, ithe Sipahis of the Eamgarh 
battalion, stationed at those places, mutinied, plundered the 
treasury, released the prisoners, and sacked the private houses 
of the Europeans. These, few in number, fell back upon 
Jhlniganj. 

TJio Eajah of Eamgarh, at the time, that he afforded to the 
Conimissioner of Chutia Nagpur the aid in armed men of which 
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I hare spoken, jhad expressed Ms strong conviction that it 
would he difficult to hold Hazaribagh against the 
surging influences around it, unless European troops 
should he sent to occupy it. He had therefore ofE4imgarh. 
pressed upon Captain Dalton the necessity of asking 
at once for a European regiment. 

Captain Dalton asked for a European regiment. It was hut 
natural and proper that he should do so. But how 
was it possible for the Goveniment to comply ? appH^s for 
Dehli had not fallen. The districts helow Kanhpur 
were in the state which I have endeavoured to ^ ' 
describe in the opening pages of this chapter. Sir Colin 
Campbell had just arrived, but Sir Colin Campbell 
had not a soldier to dispose of. When an army was 
urgently required at Kfmhpur, it was not in his 
power to do more than to organize transport for the troops 
which were to come, but which had not arrived. 

It happened, however, that the Government had other re- 
sources at its disposal, and that it was possible resources at 
to use these for the double purpose of tran- the disposal or th-^ 
quillising Chutia Nagpiir and of then lending a ^enmient. 
hand to the force which was concentrating at Allahabad. 

The native soldiers of the army of the Madras Presidency — 
those of one regiment, the 8th Light Cavalry, excepted — had 
not been tainted by the mutinous spirit which had 
disgraced their brethren in the Bengal army. In- 
heritors of the fame of tlie men who had fought the 
French soldiers of Lally, who had helped to wi-est Southern 
India from the grasp of Haidar Alz, the Madras Sipahis had 
come forward, on the first bursting of the storm, to offer their 
services, had begged — to use their own touching language — 
“ to be granted an opportunity of proving their faithful attach- 
ment to the Government which had cherished them.” After 
some hesitation, the Government of India responded fixvourabl 3 ' 
to the request thus pressed upon them. On the 5th August, 
the 27th Eegiment jMadras Native Infantiy, and a wing 
of the 17th Eegiment Native Infantrj’, landed in Calcutta. 
Thej'" wore speedily followed by the remaining wing of 
the 17th Eegiment, some native artilleiyraen, a companj- 
of sappers, half of the E Troop Horse Artillery, and a little 
later by a Eifle battalion composed of the Eifle companies 
of the 1st, 5th, 10th, 24th, 3Gth, 49th, and 54th Eegimenfs of 
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Native Infantry, tiie Avliole under the command of Brigadier 
M. Carthew. 

Of Brigadier Cai-thew I shall have to speak more in detail 
further on. It will suffice here to state that to a 


Carthw^' thorough knowledge of his profession he combined 
great quickness of military vision, the capacity and 
the nerve to strike at the right moment. All that he did, he did 
thoroughly and well. ^Yith larger opportunities it cannot be 
doubted that be would have achieved great things. 

Besides the troops of the Madras Army already enumerated, 
there were others marching by land from Katak in 

The Jiadras eastem Bengal. Among these was the 18th Madras 
Native Infantry, under the command of Lieutenant- 

other re- Or)] one] Ficeher 

sources at the '^oionej. i ifccner. ^ . 

disposal of These Madras troops constituted the further re- 
sources at the disposal of the Government of India 
to which I have alluded, and which enabled them 


to give a satisfactory reply to Captain Dalton’s requisition for 
European troops. 

They pointed out to him, in effect, that the moment the 
iirtillery, then daily expected from Madras, should 
Goverament an’ive, a Considerable force would be sent to restore 


order ; that one column would proceed along the 
grand trunk road to Barlii and Hazaribagh, the 
other direct to Parulia and Banchi. The Government expressed 


a hope that until these reinforcements should arrive Captain 
Dalton would be able to maintain himself at Hazaribagh. 

But this was just what Captain Dalton could not at the 


, moment do. Matters became so threatening that he, 

J^iCQcuItiCS of • * X* -3 T_ i. J* J 

Dalton, accompanied by ins lew adherents, was lorced, on 


the 13th, to fall back on Bagoda. Here he remained 
for a few days, when he was joined by a hundred and fifty of 
Eattray’s Sildis, under Lieutenant Earle. With these men, 
Dalton reoccupied Hazaribagh. 

But the mutineers were still at large, and although the 
Government, grown wise by experience, had en« 
deavoured to prevent any augmentation of their 
m-nt. forces by the disarming, on the 2nd August, of the 
63rd Native Infantry, the 11th Irregular Cavalry, 
and the troops of the Nawdb Nazim at Barhampur. yet the 
presence of a considerable body of revolted soldiers of ail arms 
in the vicinity of the grand trunk road~the line of six himdred 
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miles — constituted a danger wliich it was necessaiy to meet, 
and meet quickly. Tlie danger was increased by 
the sudden mutiny, accompanied b}’’ the murder of 
their officers, of two companies of the 32nd jN^ative tinies. 
Infantry at Deogarh in the Santal districts. 

The Government therefore revised their plans. Renouncing 
their intention of working on two lines, they 
directed Colonel Fischer, commanding a detach- Fischer is ordered 

ta Qll*f?CL 

raent of Madras troops, to mass them, and on Haztiribu'gh. 
march by way of Doranda on Hazaribagh. 

Fischer received this message at Barhi on the night of the 13th 
September, He had with him his own regiment, a few Sikhs, a 
detachment of the 53rd Foot, and two guns. 

Before the message arrived, he had ascei-tained that the 
mutineers had left Ghutia Nagpur, probably for 
Rhotasgarh : he submitted that instead of marching Fischer des- 
on Hazaribagh, he should move to intercept tiiem in t^hment 
their retreat. This was agreed to in principle, but 53r.i, under 
other contradictory telegrams from headquarteis townies 
disarranged Fischer’s plans. When at length he Dorandd, 
received the orders to carry out his own ideas, he 
had already despatched Major English with a hundred and 
fifty men of the 63rd and a hundred and fifty Sikhs towards 
Dorandd. 

Whilst English was marching on Doranda, Rattiay, with two 
hundred Sikhs, was intrenched at Dehrf, and Fischer, 
with the main body, was moving towards Jalpa. dirT^ed to 
No one knew where the enemy was. ‘'It is in- protect the 
credible, but a fact,” wrote Colonel Fischer, on the 
24th September, to the Chief of the staff at Calcutta, “ that the 
Ramgarh mutineers, with their guns, are moving about in a 
small province, and not an official, civil or military, can tell 
where thej’- are to he found.” A careful consideration of 
probabilities induced Fischer, however, to think that Chatra, a 
town in the Hazaribagh district, would prove to he their place 
of refuge. He reported the circumstances and his opinion to 
tho Chief of the staff. The answer he received took the form 
of a direction to cease all operations against the insurgents and 
to confine himself to protecting the grand trunk road. The 
same post conveyed instructions to Major English to assume 
charge of the operations in Ghutia Nag2>ur under the direct 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief. 

H 2 
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Major English marched then on Ohatra, reached that place 
at 9 o’clock on the morning of the 2nd October, and 
encamped on the west side of the town. That 
operate officer’s force now consisted of a hundred and 


?imrgei?t='! ©iglif}’’ 53rd Foot, a hundred and fiftj’’ 

ifttad-s tLe Sikhs, and two guns, in all about three hundred and 
enemy at fifty men. The rebels amounted to three thousand. 
Ciiatr.i, Nothing daunted, English attacked them, and, after 
a resistance lasting over an hour, completely defeated 


them. The survivoi's fled in great disorder, hotly pui'sued for 
some distance, leaving in the hands of the victors 


Ttc'vdo- waggons complete, forty carfs laden 

fc.vB tiieiii. with ammunition, ten elephants, twenty-nine pairs of 


ordnance bullocks, and several boxes of treasure. 


The loss of the British amounted to forty-two killed and 
wounded : that of the enemj^ was never accurately known. 

This action removed the greatest danger from the grand 
trunk road. Though English’s detachment, in the 
pressing circumstances of the times, was not allowed 
to tin- prutec- to remain in the province, Rattray’s Sikhs were left 
luttr^'. there, and these excellent soldiei’s, under the 
guidance of their active and energetic commander, 
proved tbemselves fully competent to make head against the 
insurgents in Ohutia Nagpur and in the districts immediately 
to the north and east of it. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THK SECOND RELrEF OF LAKHNAO NOVEMBER, 1857. 

Sm Colin Casipbell left Calcutta for Allahabad on the 27th 
October. The insecurity of the road was almost illus- 
trated by his capture.^' The two revolted companies g^ar^sfOTtoe 
of the 32nd Native Infantry had pushed northwards, scut of war, 
travelling on the elephants they had purloined. Sir 
Colin and his staff travelled without an escort. They reached 
Sherghati in safety. Again setting out. they had 
proceeded ten or twelve miles, when a turn of the 
road revealed to the driver of the foremost cariiage Lptared! 
fourteen elephants laden %vith native soldiers, and 
escorted by some twenty-five saw^ars. Fortunately the bullock 
train with a British detachment was some short distance behind. 
On this train the carriages at once fell back. But for the good 
look-out and prompt action of the drivers, the Cummander-in- 
Chief could not have escaped capture — and worse. 


* A few hours before the occurrence narrated in tho test Sir Oolin met, 
travelling by “ duh gar!. ” (post) to Calcutta, Lieutenant Turnbull of tho 
7Sth, late AD.C. to Sir ArchJale Wilson, conveying duplicate despatches to 
Calcutta, with tlie account of the successful assault on Dehli. 

It is interesting to note how. in tliose difficult limes, an energetic officer 
was able to traverse the long distance between Dehli and Calcuffa. Sir 
Archdalo Wilson had left Delili tlio 4tli of October. On leaving he entrusted 
to Turnbull duplicate despatclies for Lord Canning, giving full particulars of 
the assault. Turnbull started, accompanying reinforcements for Greathed’s 
column; reached that column the day after the fight at Agra; then pushed 
on to Kdnhpiir; then by “dd/^ gdri” to Allahabad .and Bandras; thence by 
inaU-cart to Eam'ganj. Lleeting Sir Colin in the manner already noted, he 
pushed on to Calcutta, and reached Government House early the 31st Jlay, 
being the first European to reach the Presidency from the zone north of ilic 
Mutiny since its outbreak. 
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On tlie evening of the let I^ovemhei’, Sir Colin arrived at 
Allahabad. The troops of the Line and the Ifaval 
Sey wadf Brigade, pushed to that station hy the energy of the 
Coinmander-in-Chief, had, under his instructions, 
Birong de- left it in strong columns or detachments for Kanhpur. 
Kdnbpfin*” Some of these had reached that place without 
encountering an enemy on the road. The case was 
otherwise with the column of which a detachment of Peel’s 
Naval Brigade, under Peel himself, formed a considerable portion. 
One detachment of the Naval Brigade, consisting of ahimdred 
men and four ofBcers, escorting the siege train, had 
Brigad^mid left Allahabad for Kanhpur on the 23rd October ; 

second detachment, under Peel himself, followed 
on the twenty-eighth. Accompanying this second 
detachment, were a ^ving of the 53rd Eegiment, a company of the 
93rd, drafts for different regiments, and a company 
hy’coiorfei'' Boyal Engineers, the whole under the command 
Powell. of Colonel Powell, C.B., of the 53rd. It is with this 
last detachment that I have at present to deal. 

This column reached Pathpur, about midway between 
Powell leams Allahabad and Kanhpur at midnight of the Slst 
October. That aftemoon, information had reached 
reiKiiBarp Powell that the revolted regiments of the Dairipiir 
close at hand, garrison, the same whom Eyre had driven out of 
Bihar, their ranks swollen by other mutineers, were then 
occupying a strong position at the village of Kajwa, some 
twenty-four miles north-west of Eathpiir. Their numbers were 
estimated at, in round numbers, two tbonsaud Sipabis, and abont 
the same number of untrained adherents. 

Kajwa is rather a famous place in Indian history. Hero it 
was, in Januarj’’ 1G59, that Aurangzib gained the 
empire of Hindustan hy a decisive victory over his 
brother Shnja. Close to the town is a spacious garden, walled 
and turreted, flanked hy enclosures, capable, when hold hy good 
soldiers, of offering a solid resistance to an advancing foe. 
Moreover, troops occupying this place barred the road to any 
column marching from Fathpur to Kanhphr. 

Powell possessed the truest instincts of a soldier. He had 
Colonel been in Fort William in command of bis regiment 
Powell, C.B. when the mutiny broke out. He bad watched every 
turn it had taken, and throughout, when our 
fortunes seemed lowest, had proclaimed his certain confidoiico 
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in the ultimate success of our arms. He had panted for action. 
Now, unexpectedly, the opportunity came to him. He marched 
on at once to Nathpiir and arrived there at midnight. That 
night he made all his preparations for a forced march and an 
attach on the following morning. 

At half past 5 o’clock on the morning of the 1st November, 
Powell set out with a detachment, increased before ^ 
coming into action to five hundred and thirty men, against the 
It consisted of a hundred and three officers and men 
of the Naval Brigade under Peel ; one company of ' 
Eoj'al Engineers, under Captain Clarke ; two companies (one 
hundred and sixty- two men) of the 53rd; one company of the 
93rd, under Captain Cornwall, and a company made up of the 
men of different detachments, under Lieutenant Panning, It 
had two 9-pounder guns, under Lieutenant Anderson. Captain 
William Peel was the second in command. 

It was not till 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the following 
day that Powell came in sight of the enemy. He 
saw at a glance that he had them. Instead of 
taking advantage of the walled garden and the ouh^eeamj-? 
buildings in Kajwa, they had placed their light on 
open ground, covered by some sand hilloclcs, forming a sort of 
embankment ; their left on higher ground on tbe other side of 
the road. They had three guns posted on the road, two 
somewhat in advance, the third on a bridge near the village 
behind. A field of standing corn in front of their position 
concealed their skirmishers. 

Powell attacked at once. Pushing the enemy’s skirmishers 
out of the corn-fields, he made a dash at the 
two foremost guns, the fire of which had 
done great execution amongst his men. Jle captured two guns, 
had just secured these when he fell dead 
with a bullet through his forehead. The command then de- 
volved on Peel. 

Whilst the 53rd, under Powell, had been marching on the 
guns, the A aval Brigade, on the right, had 
forced back tbe enemy’s left. The position 
of tbe battle was then changed. The enemy, 
driven back on the left, now faced the road, and' the British, 
whoso right had been thrown forward, faced 
them. Peel gave them no time to rally. 

Posting a strong force to secure his new defcata tiicm. 
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position, he carried his troops round the tipper end of the 
cmhankmeut , cut the eiiemy^’s force in two and drove them 
from their positions, captuiing their camp, two of their guns, 
and a tumhril. 

Pursuit was impossible. The infantry had marched seventy- 
two miles in three days, and Peel had no cavalry, 
actioi^ 'His losses, too, had been severe, amounting in killed 
and wounded to ninety-five. That of the enemy 
was estimated at three hundred. The captured guns and 
tumhril, as well as a third gun, and three tumbrils, abandoned 
by the j ehels in their flight, were brought into camp the same 
evening. Peel then regained the high road and pursued his 
march to Kanhpiir. 

This successful action was fought the day Sir Colin Campholl 
ari'ived at Allahabad. It made the way clear for 
rMchtn" further progi'ess. Sir Colin stayed at Allahabad 

AiiaiiSbid, only one day. He did not qnit it, however, until he 
had perfected all the arrangements for the districts 
he had left, those especially by which a force under Colonel 
Longden, of the lOth Foot, was to clear of rebels the 
on, ’ distiict of Azamgarh and its neighbourhood. The 

movements of this force will he referred to hereafter. 
The Commandei*-in-Chief reached Kanhpur on tho 3i'd 
November. Pojecting tho counsels which conceited 
KdbiipuV. attempted to thrust upon him, he had resolved, 

Nov. . 1 . before doing anything else, to relievo Lakiinao. 
Oudh was the ulcer which had up to this time 
swallowed up all the reinfoicements which had been pushed up 
from Calcutta, which was attracting to it the hardened warriors 

HU resolve to ^b.11 of Dohli. At all costs the heart 

march on of Ondh unist he pierced ; Lakhnao must he really 
conquered before a single step could ho taken to 
subdue enemies still rising up on many sides. 

I use tho expression, “ still rising up,” advlsedl 3 ^ It had 
The iimne- ^ generally believed that the fall of Delilf 

<iiatcLir?^(,r would terminato the revolt. It did nothing of tho 
JvwfiMo It i.s true that it saved India : that is, occurring 

Bfit) 10 the when it did, it prevented the insurrection of tho 
thMirTmh, Panjah. On the other hand, it added greatly to the 
,, . number of our enenries in the field. The rebellious 
Sipahis, cooped uj) till its fall in Dehli, spread in detachinouts 
over the country'. But, perhaps, its most important result was 
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the manner in which it affected the trained soldiers of the 
Maharajah of GwMiar. 

Jn the volume immediately preceding I have narrated how, 
whilst the troops of Sindhia had mutinied, Sindhia 
himself had remained loyal to his British overlord, sindhuiandon 
Sindhia continued loyal to the end. "When, on the the Owdiiiir 
22nd September, he received certain tidings of the 
complete conquest of Debli, his joy could not contain itself. At 
last he was free from the tension that had almost killed him. 
He could breathe : he could talk : he could even laugh. It 
often happens that sudden transition from anxiety to its 
opposite can find relief only in exaggerated expressions of 
pleasure. It was so in this instance. Sindhia’s joy was so 
unmistakable, that the trained soldiers, whom till then he had 
succeeded in detaining at Gwaliar under various pretences, 
broke loose from his grasp, and sought a chief who would lead 
them against the English, After brief negotiation they agreed 
to the terms offered by the Earn of Jhansf and her confederate, 
Tantia Topi, the Maratha chief, who, under the orders of Nana 
Sahib, had superintended the massacre of Kanhpur. Tanfia at 
once assumed command of the rebel forces. A wary, capable, 
astute man, ho alone of all the natives brought by the mutiny 
to the front — Kunwar Singh and the Oudh Maulavi alone 
excepted — showed any great qualities of generalship. Tantia 
was a man to be feared. Fortunate was it for the British that 
the Gwaliar soldiers had not earlier placed themselves under his 
orders, for his first act on taking up his office was to maich 
them southwards to occupy a position which should threaten 
Kanhpur. 

A weaker mind than that of Sir Colin Campbell might have 
been deterred, by the action of Tantia Topi, from 
leaving Kahnpur with a small garrison and marching 
to a contest which must be desperate, and might be prompted sir 
doubtful, at Lakhnao. But, in war, something marcii, in the 
must always be risked. The information from first lust. mce, 
Lakhnao was to the effect that the store of pro- 
visions could not well last to the end of the month. There we 
had our soldiers, our women, our prestige. That was the de- 
cisive point — and Sir Colin had a way of always striking at the 
decisive point. 

Before ho reached Kdnhpm*, then, he had made all his arrange- 
ments for an advance on Lakhnao. I have already stated that 
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Hope Grant’s column liad reaobed Kanhpur on tlio 26tli October, 
and had heen there increased to an effective strength 
po’-i’tion^^ ^ of five thousand five hundred ; that he had crossed 
mnnfbridse Ganges on the 30th, and, pushing forward, had 
encamped on the plain between Banni and the 
Alamhagh, to await there the arrival of Sir Colin. In this 
position Grant formed the point, d’appui upon which all the 
detachments and store carts, as they came up, were to mass 
themselves. Daily there arrived something in the way of pro- 
visions and carriage — for the certainty of having to cany hack 
■with him the women and children had not been lost sight of by 
the Commandor-in-Chief. 

Sir Colin Campbell joined Hope Grant on the 9th. The 
^ inteiwal — from the 3rd to the 9th — had been spent 

hj’ the Commander-in-Chief in arranging for the 
protection of his base — that base being Kanhpur. He left 
behind him at that station about five hundred 
Europeans. These consisted of four companies of 
the d4th Eegiiiieiit, strengthened by men belonging 
to other regiments to four hundred and fifty men j forty-seven 
men of the Naval Brigade; and some eighteen or twenty 
artillerymen. There were besides a few Sikhs, who, with the 
artillerymen, manned a field battery of four guns, which had 
heen hastily improvised. This garrison was placed under the 
command of Major-General Charles A Windham, 
bjMVtadham. C.B., of Kedan celebrity, Windham was directed 
by the Commander-in-Ohief to place his troops 
within the intrenchment which, on the reoccupation of Kdnhdur 
by Havelock in July, had heen hastily constnicted on the river; 
not to attack any enemy unless by so doing he could pinvont 
the bombardment of the intrenchment; to send into Oudh, by 
wings of regiments, the detachments of European infantry 
which might airivc ; on no pretext to detain them unless ho 
should bo seriously threatened, and, oven in that 
case, to aslv for instrnciions from the Commandcr-in- 
windhatn. Chief. Windham was authorised, however, to keep 
back the brigade of Madras native troops, expected 
the following day, the 10th November, until the intentions of 
the Gwaliar contingent should become developed. 

Having, by these instructions, secured, as ho believed, his 
base. Sir Colin Campbell stai’ted on the 9 th, accompanied by 
his staff, to join Hope Grant’s camp in the sandy plain four 
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miles beyond Banni. He reached it that afternoon, had a 
cordial meeting with Hope Grant and his old friends 
of the Dehli force, and, after a short conversation, ^ 

gave his orders for the following day. In pursuance Grant, 
of these orders, Colonel Adrian Hope was sent forward 
to the Alambagh, the following day, in charge of a large convoj'^ 
of provisions. The provisions were to be left there, and the 
carts laden with sick and wounded to be sent back to Kanhpur. 
That same day a portion of the siege-train, escorted by the 
Naval Brigade, arrived in camp. This had been expected. 
But it had been preceded by an anival which had not been 
altogether anticipated. Suddenly, in the early 
morning of the lOth, there presented himself to the Nov. 10. 
astonished gaze of Sir Colin Campbell, a European 
gentleman, disguised as a native, and who, iu that Coiin from 
disguise, had managed to make his way through the deLy!^’" 
beleaguering forces, caiTying on his person impor- 
tant despatches. His name was Kavanagh. To understand 
thoroughly the nature of the information he brought, I must 
ask the reader to return with me to Laldinao, and to view the 
Eesidency on the morrow of the arrival of the relieving force 
under Outram and Havelock. 

On the night of the 25th September, the advanced portion. of 
Havelock’s force had entered the Eesidency. They 
were followed the next morning by all but the rear- 
guard. Thanks to the splendid exertions of Colonel Havelock in 
Napier, E.E., and the valour and skill of Crump, of deno^*’ 
Olpherts, of Eraser, of Private Dufiy — of the artillery 
— of Lowm of the 32nd, who covered the movement, of Hodgson 
and of others, the wounded men and the guns were brought 
safely to the new ground occupied by the British, and to which 
reference will be presently made, on the 27th. It had been 
already discovered that the advent of Outram’s force constituted 
not a relief but a reinforcement; that means of transpoi't for 
the ladies and children, the sick and the -wounded, were wanting ; 
that an enormous addition had been made to the hospital list ; 
and that, even had transpoi-t been available, the combined 
force was not strong enough to escort it to Kfinhpur. But one 
course, then, remained open to Outram, and that was to hold 
the Eesidency until he should be effectively relieved by Sir 
Colin Campbell. 

Outram’s first care was to provide accommodation for the 
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largely increased force. W^itli tliis view, lie at once caused 
The manner the palaces extending along the line of the rivei*, 
onnain pro- Tdrawala Kotin, the Oliatiu- Manzil,* and the 
vidLsnccom- Farhat Balvhsh, to he occupied, the enemy’s works 
thclncrejs^i in the vicinity being at the same time 

force. destroyed. 

These pusts were taken on the morning of the 26th Septem- 
ber- One party, composed of a hundi’ed and fifty 
men of the o2nd Eegiment, under Captain Lowe, 
along tiio commanding that regiment, attacked the rebels in 

"the Captain Bazaar, drove them into the Gumti with 


lo.ss, and captured three large and four small guns. 
Another, composed of the 13th Native Infantry, under Lieu- 
tenant Aitkon, assaulted the gateway leading to the Farhat 
Bakhsh palace, and carried it with considerable loss to the enemy. 
It was mainly in consequence of these sorties that the palaces 
above mentioned fell into the hands of the British. 


These new posts were held by the troops forming Havelook’s 
nn.i orrTmirrf coiumand, aud were under his personal orders. The 
old garrison, reinforced by the Madras Fusiliers, 
continued, under Brigadier Inglis, to occupy their posts in the 
Eesidoncy. There remains to be mentioned the 
Alambagh. The reader will renn-mbor that this 
place had been occupied by Havelock on the 23rd 
September, and that ho had stored there the baggage of the 
force, and left in it a guard of two hundred and fifty men. This 
small party had under its charge many of the wounded, several 
of whom speedily became convalescent and able to bear arms. 
Sopai-ated from the Residency as was the Alambagh bj’' the citj’', 
which was still aud was likely to remain in the hands of the 
rebels, it was veiy defensible. A fortified onelosuro, the garri- 
son brought to defend ir two heavy guns tmd two O-pounders, 
besides other guns taken from the enemy. They had ammuni- 
tion aud water, every necossaiy of life excc]>t a largo .store of 
provisions. It was very dcHrahlo to maintain the position as a 
touching point for a relieving army. But the want of provisions 
constituted a difficulty. Outrain therefore instructed Major 


• Tfinlwnld Kothf. litcniUy “ the Star Mansion : ” tho Observatory', 
built for ono of tbc Kinps of Oudh under the stiperintendcnco of Colonel 
Wilcox, Aptronniiior Roj-iil ; Chalar 3Ianzil, litomlly *' tho Umbrella Pnliico*” 
Farhat Baklish is n proper name. * 
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McIntyre, 78th Highlanders, the senior officer at the post, to 
hold it as long as he could do so, and only in case of absolute 
necessity to fall back on Kanhpur. 

To rid himself entirely of his native cavalry, useless inside a 
fortified enclosure, Outfam, at an early period after 
his arrival, directed Lieutenant Hardinge to en- to'geuldof 
deavour to arrange so that they should all quit the 
enclosure in the dark of the night, and, if successful 
in this, make at once for Kanhpur, Hardinge got his men 
under arms and endeavoured to lead them out. But the sound 
of his horses’ hoofs u as the signal for a heavy and concentrated 
fire upon them from the loop-holed houses of the streets through 
which they had to pass — a fire so heavy and so concentrated 
that the attempt had to be abandoned. It was clear 
that the enemy were well on the alert. The result 
was that the horses, reduced in the absence of grass ba^^him, 
to feed on the bark and branches of the trees, died 
in great, numbers, and those that survived became so emaciated 
as to be utterly unfit for service. 

The six weeks which followed the arrival of Outram’s force 
have not been inaptly described as the blockade. 

His arrival had terminated the siege. The danger Difference 
of being overwhelmed by the masses of the enemy ^ri^^prior, 
had in a great measure passed away. But, in 
spite of this change in their condition, events to the relief, 
were of frequent occuirence which served to keep 
up the soldierly excitement of the garrison. There was 
only this diflerence in the feeling. Before the reinforce- 
ments had reached it, it had generally been the excitement of 
defence ; it had now become the more stirring excitement 
of attack. 

On the 27th September, for instance, a party of the 1st 
Fusiliers, and some men of the 32nd Eegiment, 
under the command of Maior Stephenson, made a 
sortie lor the purpose of taking some guns in the ber. 
enemy’s Kanhpur batteiy. 'I’he British troops 
were met by a very heavy fire from the enemy, and, although 
they succeeded in spiking three of the enomj’-’s guns, they were 
unable to bring them back within the defences. On their 
return, they were exposed to so destructive a fire from the tops 
of houses .and loopholes that they found it most difficult to 
carry in their killed and wounded. One sergeant, severely 
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M'oundod, must have been left on the ground, had not a private 
of the 32nd, AYilliain Dowling by name, in the mosl gallant 
manner, and with the absistance of Captain Galway 1st Madras 
Fusiliers, carried him to a place of safely. Lieutenant Huxham 
of the 48th Native Infantry, was wounded.* 

The unexampled losses which the 32nd Hegiment had 
suifered may be gathered from the fact that, on this 
occasion, they were commanded by Lieutenant 
Warner, of the 7th Light Cavalry, solely because 
there were no regimental officers available. Tried as this 
gallant regiment had been during the siege, its men were yet 
detailed for every sortie and for every attach. 

Thus, on the 29th September, three sorties were made 
siuuiltaneously. One of these proceeded from the 
forties atui^ left square of the Brigade Mess ; the second from 
tiieir rcMiih. tlio Sikh Square ; the third from the Eedan. The 
party charged mth the last-named sortie, and which 
I will distinguish as the third party, composed of trwo hundred 
men, with a reserve of a hiindred and fifty, from the 32nd and 
5th Fusiliers, drove the enemy from their guns, and advanced 
till tho}’ came ro a lane commanded by an 18-pounder. In this 
advance they lost Captain McCabe of the 32nd, a most dis- 
tinguished officer, who was then leading his fourth sortie. 
3Iajor Simmons of the 5th Fusiliers was also shot dead ; and, it 
being ascertained that no further advance could bo made 
without considerable lo.ss, the party was recalled. The second 
party, from the Sildi Square, commanded by Lieutenant 
Ilardingo, was composed of men from the 32nd, 78th, and 1st 
j\Iadras Fusiliers, two hundred in all, and supported by some 
men of the 13th Native Infantry, under Lieutenant Aitken. 
They succeeded in demolishing several houses and batteries. 
The fir.st party, from the Brigade Mess, commanded by Captain 
Shnte, and composed of men from the 32nd, 64th, and 84th, 
sncceecled in destroying a 24-pounder gun, and in spiking two 
niorturs, and four native guns of small calibre. Tiioir loss was 
very severe, quite disproportionate to the service rendered. 
Again, on the 2nd Novomher, Lieutenant Hardingo led a party 
composed of the 32nd, 84th, Ist Madras Fusiliers, and seven 


* For Inp conduct on iJiis occiipion, following on previous acts of dislin- 
uui&lKHl pallnntry, Erivatu Willmm Dowling, of tbo 32n(I Foot, receivc-il tlio 
Victoria Croiis. 
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artillerymen, to destroy some guns on the Kanhpur road. This 
was done efiFectively and almost without opposition. 

To write a detailed account of these operations would 
req[uire a volume devoted wholly to the siege of Lakhnao, 
Dealing with a large subject, I unwillingly confine myself to 
a simple statement of deeds in which every man was a hero. 
In these the officers of the Indian aimy were not ^ 
one whit behindhand. Constantly recurring are antfmeno? 
the names of Wilson, Aitten, Ouseley, Apthorp, 

Forbes, Graham, and Gubitt, of the Infantry ; the 
Engineers, McLeod Innes, Anderson, and. Hutchinson; there 
were, too, many others. Some, not less prominent, and whose 
names will be found mentioned further on, were killed. With 
them, too, Thornhill of the Civil Service, one of the most 
daring of men.* 

On the 2nd October, Outram, finding that the October, 
ganison were greatly annoyed by a fire from a Napier 
very strong battery — ^known as Phillips’s Garden i?ps^s'orrden 
battery, on the Kanhpnr road — ordered out a party littery, 
formed of detachments from several regiments under 

* As a proof of the fidelity and gallantry of the native troops, I may 
mention that every native ofiScer of the 13th Bengal Native Infantry was 
either hilled, wounded, or died during the siege. TJje Subahdar-Major of the 
regiment, Amar Singl), a gallant old Rajput, received two wounds at Chinhat, 
but struggled hack into the Residency with the beaten troops from that 
fatal field, and served throughout the siege and for many years afterwards 
as Suhahddr-Major of the Regiment of Lakhnao. 

Debidfn Misr, the drill liawalddr of the 13th, got through the siege 
without a wound, in spite of his conspicuous gallantry, and was for many 
years subsequently, after the retirement of Amar Sitigh, Suhaliddr- Major of the 
Regiment of Lakhnao. 

Hird Ldl Misr, a Sipdhi of the dSth, at the commencement and throughout 
the siege was the right-hand man of Captain James, the head of the Com- 
missariat. He displayed the greatest gallantry and intelligence, and died a 
few years ago a Subabdar of the Regiment of Lakhnao. He, liko many of the 
distinguished native officers, who served throughout the defence, received a 
village in perpetuity. 

MuTiy other gallant Sipdhia, especially of the 13th, may be mentioned. 
Sdoidj Singh (severely wounded on the 20th June under Loughnan, de- 
fending Innes’a post), fndrn Singh, both Sipahis of the 13th when the siege 
commenced, and native officers when Sir Colin Campbell came to the relief 
of the Residency, arc worthy of mention, as are Aimka Singh and Hird 
Singh, both Sikhs ; Raranarain Pdndi, who greatly distingnisbed himself, under 
Lieutenant Aitken, in the sortie of the 26th of September. All ranks of 
this gallant regiment, the 13th, as well os the 48th and 71st Native Infantry, 
received the Order of Merit. 
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Colonel Isapier to storm it. Napier conducted tlie attaclc 
witli his usual combination of science aiid dnrinn:, and took the 
battery — a very strong one — ^rrith the loss of two 
thw men killed and eleven wounded. Tie captured three 
guns — two 9-pounders and a tl-puundcr. There was 
nothing strange in this . but it was remarkable that ho should 
have rescued a private soldier of the Madras 
rebate Ftisilicrs, who had been three days in the power of 
FoWior. the enemy, vdthout their knowing it. The man 
had fallen down a •well, and had I'emained there, 


undiscovered by the rebels who were occupying the place. 

Outram had been very much impressed with the advantage 
which rau.F-t aconio from adoi^ting the dii’ect 
dcavours to Kaulipur I'oad as the mode of communication -nuth 
ppcnounhc the Alambiigh. To carry out this idea, ho directed 
wmpur ]\iajor Haliburton, of tlio 78th Highlanders, fo 
o.vtond the position in that direction, -working from 
hou‘=e to house. This operation, which was full of danger, was 


begun on the 3rd, The next day Haliburton was mortally 
wounded, Stephenson of the Madras Fusiliers, who succeeded 
him, shared the same fate on the 5th. Still the work -was 


persevered v'ith. Several houses were pierced through. At 

irai u tnflied mosque VMS reached. This 

place was of great strength in itself, and was 
occupied in considorahlo force. To reduce it would have 
required more extensive operations than, in the state of the 
gan-ison, -would liave been convenient. The operations, therefore 
wore relinquished, but the intorinediate bouses -were blown np 
and the 78th were located in the garden, in wdiich rested the 
battery captured an tlio 2nd. This became an important 
permanent outpost, and not only protected a considerable 
portion of the old intreuchment, but connected it A^th the 
palaces which had been occupied on the 2Rth and 27th. 

The Avork of mining and countermining, so remarkable 
during the siego, Avas, during the blockade, still 
of tiv ■Turk’ * further dcA'eloped under the superintendence of 
Colonel Napier. Ably seconded by the engineer 
ruining. oflicors,Crommolin, Anderson, McLeod Innes, llutcli- 
inson, Hu'-sell, Limond, and by others, all the eflbrts 
of the enemy in this direction Avore frustrated. The post to 
Avbich 1 ImA-o alluded as occupied by the 78tli nighlandors. and 
called Pliillips’s garden, from it.s sitfiation outside the intrench- 
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raont, offered temptations to tlie enemy’s miners ‘wliicli were 
irresistible. But Hutchinson successfully countermined them. 
The Sikhs of the FiruKpur regiment (Brasyer’s) became very 
skilful in this work, and always bafHed the enemy. Some of 
the 32nd, trained during the siege, likewise made themselves 
remarkable for their dexterity. For general purposes, a 
company of minei’s was formed of volunteers from the several 
corps, and placed under the orders of Captain Orommelin. These 
“soon gave him the ascendancy over the enemy, who were 
foiled at all points, with the loss of their galleiles and mines, 
and the destruction of their miners in repeated instances.” * 

The occupation of Phillips’s garden by the 78th Highlanders 
formed a part of the plan conceived by Outram for , 

relievitig the old garrison n^om all molestation on the British 
its east, north -east, and south-east faces ; that is 
from the Kanhpur road to the commencement of 
the river front. The plan was completed by the occupation as 
outposts of three strong positions commanding the road to the 
iron bridge. Whilst these posts and that held by the 78tb 
received the brunt of the enemy’s attacks, the defences of the 
original intronohmeut were thoroughly repaired, and now 
batteries to mount thirteen guns were constructed. 

The effect of the occupation of these outposts on the enemy 
was remarkable. During the siege they had 
ocoxipied positions 'svithin a few yards of our in- Aiterecitnc- 
trenchments. from these they were now dnven rebels, 
hack to a distance so great, that their musketry fire 
had no chance of doing mischief inside the old position. They 
accordingly, with considerable skill, altered tbeir tactics. They 
withdrew their guns to a point whence the balls would clear 
the outer defences and fall within the intrenchment. The plan 
was ingenious, and was so far well worked that the point of tiro 
was constantly shifted. But for one defect, it might have been 
very damaging. That defect consisted in want of confidence 


* Sir James Oiitrain’s ofBciul report. “I am awnie," wote Outram in 
tbo same report, “of no parallel to our series of mines in modern war. 
Twenty-one shaft:'-, aggregating two hundred feet in depth and three 
thousand two lumdred and ninoty-onc foot of gallery, have been executed. 
The enemy advanced fwonly mines ngaitist the palaces ami outposts; of 
these they exploded three which caused us loss of life, and two which did iio 
iuiury ; seven liad been blown in, and out of seven others tlio enemy Jiaveheen 
driven and their gallei ics taken possession of by our miners.” 

VOI,. IV. 
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in the success of the plan, which produced, therefore, want 
of continuity in the working of it. Tliis defect was fatal. 

On the 9th of October, the garrison were cheered hy news 
that Dehli was completely in our power; that 
The garrison the King was a prisoner ; and that Greathed had 
compiet^snc- Set out to lead a brigade to Kanhpur. This news 
arfd of Great- Confirmed the following day hy the further 
bed's march, intelligence of the victory gained by Greathed at 
Balandshahr. 

Krora this date the chief enemy to combat was impatience. 
Relief was a question of time, and, if relief would but arrive 
before the 20th November, Outram felt that all would be well. 
He ought to have known that his stock of provisions would last 
much longer. But on this point an utterly mistaken 

November impre'-sion prevailed. Outram believed, from the 
gardh^^tht information officially given him, that, even on the 
quantity of reduced scale of rations allowed, the supplies in the 
Eesidenc}' would not feed the force longer than the 
20th- But this was an entire misconception on the 
part of the supply department. The supplies would have lasted 
for a far longer period. The error might have had evil con- 
sequences. For it was mainly the belief that Outram’s supplies 
were nearly exhausted that induced Sir Oolin Campbell to 
march to Lakhnao before disposing of Tantia Topi and the 
Gwaliar troops. And the non-disposal of them by him almost 
landed us in disaster. 

Still, though the greatest enemy was impatience, the efforts 
of the enemy outside the walls never slackened; 
tie^ofThe''^' were they wholly without effect. Between the 
mege. 25th September and the 10th November, Lieutenant 
Graydon of the 44th Native Infantry, an excellent 
officer, in command of Innes’s post, was shot dead while 
supei intending the works beyond that post. I have noticed 
the death of McCabe whilst gallantly leading his fourth sortie. 
Captain Hughes of the 57th Native Infantry, doing duty with 
the 32nd, was mortally wounded at the attack of a house which 
formed one of the enemy’s outposts. Captain Lowe, com- 
manding the 32nd, was severely wounded. Wounded also 
were Browne, Edmon stone, and Assistant-Surgeon Darby, of 
the same regiment. On the south side of the intrenchment 
the fire continued to bo specially gaUing, several bullets entering 
the loop-holes. Complete exposure on this side was certain 
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death. On the 4th November, Dashwood, of the Bengal army, 
a very gallant officer, lost both his legs by a round shot, whilst 
sketching in the Besidency compound. He had been warned 
by a first shot passing near him, but he would not stir. 

On the 6th November, news reached the garrison that Hope 
Grant had encamped on the ground on the Lakhnao 
side of the Banni bridge, and that he was to wait La^rs o?t^e" 
there for Sir Colin Campbell, whose arrival at 
Kanhpur was also announced. 

It now became a point with the generals to devise some plan 
of communicating with the Commander-in-Ohief. 

Sir James Outram had previously forwarded to the vi^esTplan 
Alarabagh a despatch for Sir Colin, in which were 
contained plans of the city and its approaches, and the Com- ' 
his own ideas as to the best mode of effecting the 
junction of the relieved with the relieving forces. 

He had advised the Commander-in-Chief to make a detour from 
the Alambdgh to the right of the Dilkusha, and to advance 
thence by the Martiniere and Sikandarbagh. By means of a 
preconcerted signal, he ascertained that his despatch had 
safely reached the Alambagh. The success of this mode of 
communication suggested the improvising of a semaphore 
telegraph, and the idea was no sooner conceived than it was 
carried out.* 


But, though written descriptions might be useful to the 
Commander-in-Ohief, their value could in no respect 
eq^ual that which might be conveyed by an intelligent 
member of the garrison, by one who had undergone son forper- 
the siege and withstood the blockade, and who could muniMtion 
cast the light of personal experience on the in- Coii„ 

sufficient description of a despatch. But where was ° 

a man to be found who would dare the risk — who would under- 
take to penetrate the serried lines of the enemy, knowing that 
death was synonymous with discovery ? Disguise was necessary, 
an almost impossible disguise, for the fair sldn of the European, 
the light hair, the foreign accent, could scarcely escape detection 


* "All necessary particulni-s,” writes Mr. Martnin Gubbins, “beiu<> 
fortunately found under tbo bead ‘Telegraph,’ in the Penny Cychpiedia 
in ray library, the General ordered the immediate erection of a somaphoro on 
the top of the Residency, and copies of the necessary instnictions were sent 
to the Alambiigb.” 

I 2 
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To ask a man to attempt this was to ask him to encoxinter 
something worse than death in its ordinary aspect, to expose 
himself to the ignominions fate of the spy ! 

To ask a man to dare this risk was, every one felt, impossible. 
But eveiy <me felt, at the same time, that it was a risk which it ’ 
was most desirable should be undertaken. Such was the common 
thought : such the whisper of the garrison. It has often been 
found^, amongst Englishmen, that the occasion produces the 
man. It produced him, even on this, when the 
Tbomas risks of death were enormous, and when the death 
itavanagh, would be an ignominious death. A clerk in one of 
the civil offices, by name Thomas Heniy Kavanagb, 
caused General Ontram to be informed, some time on the 9th 
November, that he was prepared to travei'se in disguise the 
hostile lines, and to convey a letter to the Commander-in-Ohief 
in his camp near Banni. Mr. Kavanagh’s offer was the more 
heroic, inasmuch as, of all the garrison, he was 
most difficult man to disguise. Tall, 
tiioruughiy^ taller than the ordinary run of natives, he was very 
Si” aer- ^ freckly fairness — and his hair glittered 

istica, as gold. But, perfectly cognisant of these drawbacks 
to disguise, Mr. Kavanagh offered himself. General 
Outram loved a gallant deed ; but, brave us he was, and loving 
bravery in others, he yet shrunk from exposing a man blindly 
to the consequences of a deed such as that which Kavanagh 
proposed. He told him frankly the risks he ran, 
traveiie^ui^'’ the almost certain fate that would befall liim. But 
enemy’s lines Kavanagb bad made up bis mind. Dangers there 
were, he knew. But, having in view the all- 
important consequences of his mission, he would brave them. 

Having made up his mind, and received his commission, 

^ Kavanagh proceeded to disguise himself. He chose 
chose, ° the garb of a Badmash — a native “ swashbuckler ” — 
a soldier for plunder, of the sort which abounded 
in the ranks of the rebels. He put on a pair of tight silk 
trousers, fitting close to the skin, a tight-fitting muslin shirt, 
and over this a yellow silk short jacket. Eound his waist he 
bound a white waistband, over his shoulders he threw a coloured 
chintz cloth, on his head he placed a cream-coloured turban, his 
feet he inducted into the slipper-like shoes worn by the natives 
of India. His face down to the shoulders and his hands down 
to the wilst. lie caused to bo stained with lamp-black dipped in 
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oil. His hair he out short. Thus disguised, and wearing the shield 
and sword peculiar to the swashbuckler, Kavanagh, at 9 o’clock 
on the evening of the 9th November, accompanied hy 
a faithful native spy, by name Kanauji Lai, set out. 

His journey, though not without its alarms.^' proved that 
Mr. Kavanagh had not counted vainly on his brave 
and resolute heart. He could not, indeed, reach the 
Alambagh, but, passing by it, he fell in on the morn- sn^eds. 
ing of the 10th, with a party of Panjab Cavalry, by 
whom, after receiving their warm greeting and hearty con- 
gratulations, he was escorted to Sir Colin Campbell. 

The information thus received by that gallant commander 
supplied the one link which, till then, had been wanting to his 
complete mastery of the position. The following 
morning his engineer park arrived, and orders were 
issued for an advance the next day. But that afternoon Sir 
Colin devoted to an inspection of the men with whom he was to 
accomplish the relief of the long-beleaguered garrison — to deal 
the first deadly blow at the revolters of Oudh, Who and what 
were those men ? They were composed mainly of 
the remnants of regiments which had already 
fought and bled against the mutineers. They force. ^ 
were, of the Line, the 8th, a wing of the 68rd, the 
76th and 93rd Regiments ; of Silchs, the 2nd and 4th Panjab 
Infantry ; of Cavalry, the 9th Lancers, and detachments of the 
1st, 2nd, and 5th Cavaliy, and of Hodson’s Horse ; of Artillery, 
sixteen guns, all tried at Dehli; a few Bengal sappers, and 
some Panjabi pioneers ; and of the Naval Brigade, two hundred 
and fifty men, with eight heavy guns, and two rocket tubes, 
mounted on light carts. The total number of fighting men, 
European and Native, was estimated at three thousand four 
hundred men. 

Such were the men whom Sir Colin Campbell inspected on 
the afternoon of the day prior to the advance. 

The scene,” mutes one who was present on the sir Coiin in- 
occasion,! “was striking. The small army was 


* Mr. Kavnnngh wrato an account nf tliis journey, Sow I Won ike 
Victoria Cross, Ward and Lock. Ho died, in St. Tlioraas’s Hospital, about 
live years ago (188B). 

t BlacJncood's iUhfjfaznje, October 1858. Tlie witer was, I believe, Sir 
Archibald Alison, whoso share in the events, the description of which will 
follow, gave brilliant promise of the soldierlj' excellence which has followed. 
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dra-wn up in quarter-distance columns in the centre of a vast 
plain, surrounded by woods. On the edge of these the pickets 
were posted. A mere handful it seemed. The guns of the troops 
and batteries who came down from Dehli looked blackened 
and service-worn, but the horses were in good condition, the 
harness in perfect repair, the men swarthy, and evidently 
in perfect fighting trim. The 9th Lancers, with 
ferentcoi their blue uniforms and white turbans twisted 
tnmcsand round their forage caps, their fiagless lances, lean 
appearance. hardy hoi'ses, and gallant bearing, looked the 

perfection of a cavalry regiment on active service. Wild and 
bold was the carnage of the Sikh cavalry, riding untamed- 
looking steeds, clad in loose fawn-coloured robes, with long 
boots, blue or red turbans and sashes, and armed with carbine 
and sabre. Next to them were the worn and wasted remains 
of the 8th and 75th, clad entirely in slate-coloured cloth. With 
a wearied air, they stood grouped round their standard — ^war, 
stripped of its display, in all its nakedness. Then the 2nd and 
4th Panjab Infantry, tall of stature, with eager eyes overhung 
by large twisted turbans, clad in short sand-coloured tunics — 
men swift to march forward in the fight — ambitious both of 
glory and of loot. Last stood, many in numbers, in tall and 
serried ranks, the 93rd Highlanders. A waving sea of plumes 
and tartans they looked, as, with loud and rapturous 
sir'^un chcei's, which rolled over the field, they welcomed 

Che 93rd j theii- veteran commander, the chief of their choice. 

It was curious to mark the difierence between the 
old Indian troops and the Highlanders in their reception to Sir 
Colin. Anxious and fixed was the gaze of the former as he 
rode down their ranks — men evidently trying to 
rLsono^u. measure the leader who had been sent to them from 
so far. Pnthusiastio beyond expression was his 
reception by the latter. You saw at once that to him was 
accorded their entire confidence — that, under him, they would 
go anywhere and do anything.” 

At sunrise the following moiming the troops advanced. The 
plan upon which Sir Colin Campbell, well instmcted 
James Outram and possessing the advantage 
operations. of the presence by his side of Sir. Kavanagh, had 
determined, was to move on the Alambagh ; to store 
%vithin that enclosure all the tents, and, having drawn to himself 
the detachments still in rear, to make, with a wide su'cep, a 
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flank marcli to tke aigM, on the Dilkusha park and the 
Martiniere ; starting afresh from these points, to force the 
canal close to its junction "unth the Giimti; then, covered by 
that river, to advance, up its right hank, on the Sikandarhagh. 
This point once secured, a portion of ihe force could make a 
dash southwards on the barracks north of Hazratganj, and 
having seized them, would erect three batteries to play on the 
outworks of the Kaisarbagh. The main body, meanwhile, forcing 
the Shah Najaf and the Moti Mahall, would open out the rvay for 
a junction with Outram. To support this operation, Outram 
would co-operate by a heavy fire on the intermediate positions 
held by the enemy from all the guns in the Eesidency ; having 
forced these, he would move out, with all his sick and wounded, 
women and children, and treasure, between the Giimti and the 
Kaisarbagh, and effect a junction with the Commander-in-Chief. 
It was based upon the plan drawn up by Outram, and transmitted 
to Sir Oolin by the hands of the gallant Kavanagh, on the 9th.* 

To caiTy out this plan, the little army set out at sunrise on 
the morning of the 12th November. It had marched 
barely three miles when the advanced guard, headed advances, 
by a squadron of Hodson’s Horse, commanded by 
Lieutenant Gough, striking the road leading to Jalalabad,! 
came at once under the fire of some light guns, 
covered by a line of field-works. The moment the ^iJlKes^and 
sound was heard. Captain Bourchier brought up his Gough pur- 
field battery, and opened a fire which soon silenced 
the hostile guns. The rebels then attempted to 
remove these guns, but Gough, dashing forward, was amongst 

* Fide Appendix A. Objection has been talien to tho statement made in 
the text to tlie effect that Sir Colin Campbell’s plan was based on the plan 
furnisbed by Outram. It has even been asserted that Sir Colin’s plan differed, 
in all respects save one, from tlint proposed by Outram. But Sir Colin 
Campbell admitted that be deviated from Outram’s in one particular only. 
To avoid street fighting ho kept away from the’ ambush indicated by Outram, 
and took bis course by the open ground near tho Giimti. The question, 
then, resolves itself into this : Outram, anxious to assist Sir Colin by con- 
voying to him the knowledge be had acquired on tlie spot, transmitted to 
him, by the bands of the daring Kavanagh, most valuable information ; Sir 
Colin used that information largely though not blindly, that is. lie carried 
out the main plan, though he did not rigidly adhere to all tho details. 
Outrain’s plan will be found detailed in Appendix B., I have ascertained that 
it was drawn out by himself alone. In stating, then, in the text, that Sir 
Colin’s plan was based on Outram’s, I am stating the literal truth. 

t Jalalabad, Anglice, “ the town of splendour,” 
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them like lightning, and drove them from the field -svith the 
loss of two of their pieces. 

No fm-ther opposition was offered to the progress of the force 
to the Alamhagh."^ That same evening the camp 
In<^mJ^near was pitched close to that enclosure : but, as it thus 
the Aiam- came under the fire constantly directed by the 
^ ' enemy on that place, its position had to be changed 
to another, which brought it under cover of the Alambagh. 
Here the force halted for tho following day. 

The Alambagh was, at this time, held by Major Mclntyi’e of 
the 78th Highlanders, nine hundred and thirty 
rhe^Aiam- Europeans, a few Silchs, and eight guns. McIntyre’s 
original garrison of two hundred and eighty men 
had been from time to time augmented by parties from Kanhpur, 
escorting the provisions which had maintained his 
Mcint^c^ garrison. It is a proof of Major McIntyre’s skill, 


energy, and arrangement, that 


although 


from his 


Nov. 13. 


the 14th. 

Adrian Hope 
carries the 
fort of Jalld- 
Ubdd. 


first occupation of the post, on the 25th September, to the date 
of his jelief — a period of forty-nine dajrg — he had been inces- 
santly annoyed by the fire of the batteries erected by the enemy 
about the place, he had only lost one European soldier, and 
that two only had been wounded. The native camp-followers 
and the cattle had, however, suffered severely. 

On the evening of the I2th ho was, I have shown, relieved. 

The following day was devoted by Sir Colin Caniphell 
to making ariangements for a decisive advance on 
First he despatched a small brigade, under the 
command of Colonel the Hon. Adrian Hope of tho 
93rd Highlanders — an officer of great attainments 
and brilliant promise — to take pos.session of tho fort 
of Jaldlabdd, in tho right rear of the position at 
Alamhdgh. Hope found that the fort, which might have been 
advantfigeously held, being constructed of thick mud with 
good flanking defences, had been evacuated. He therefore 
rendered it useless by blowing in one of its faces, and returned. 

Whilst one brigade was engaged in this operation, 
Sii Colin caused to be stacked within the enclosure 
all the camp equipage not required for the hard 
work in prospect. He directed, also, that whilst 
supplies foi four-teen days for himself and the troops 


I’repar<tion‘» 
made on the 
I3tu for an 
advance the 
followingdny. 


Alnmbagb, 4ng?jc(f "the Garden of the UiiivcrBe.” 
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in Lakhnao skould accompan}’ kim, every soldier should carr}’’ in 
his haversack provisions for three days’ consumption. Tlien, too, 
he received his last reinforcements from Kanhpur, distributed 
to their several regiments the men brought up by various de- 
tachments he found in the Alambagh, and made a fresh division 
of his force into brigades. By successive reinforce- 
ments, and the junctions with the Alambagh garri- 
son, the force had now been augmented to about five force ; 
thousand men of all arms,*' with forty-nine guns. 

It was then thus re-arranged: the 75th regiment, not three 
hundred strong, and which had suffered much from previous 
service, was directed to occupy the Alambagh, aided 
by fifty Sikhs of the regiment of Firuzpiir, and a de- 
tachment of artillery under Captain Moir. The m&nt, 
detailing of these troops for the purpose indicated 
deduced the force effective for field operations to about four 
thousand seven hundred men. 

The naval brigade, commanded by Captain William Peel, 
consisted of two hundred and fifty men of the crew 
of the Shannon, seamen and marines, having with ^ "dc 
them eight heavy guns and howitzers, drawn by .miUery, 
bullocks, and two rocket tubes mounted on light 
carts. Tying "with these in zeal and ardour was the artillery 
brigade, composed of Travers’s IS-pounder battery, Eemming- 
ton’s and Blunt’s troops of Horse Artillery, half a troop of 
Madras Horse Artillery imder Captain Bridge, and Bourchier’s 
battery. This brigade was commanded by Brigadier Craw- 
ford, E.A. 


The cavalry brigade, commanded by Brigadier Little, was 
composed of two sq[uadrons of the 9th Lancers, and 
one each of the 1st, 2nd, and 5th Panjdb Cavalry, cavmry, 
and of Hodson’s Horse. 

The Engineers’ Department, commanded by Lieutenant Len- 
nox, E.E:, was composed of a company of Edyal En- ^ 
gineers, a company of Madras Sappers, a few Bengal ^ 
Sappers who had served at Dehlf, and two companies of newly 
raised Panjab Pioneers. 


Naval Brigade and Artillery, four liuiidred and fifty; cavalry, nine 
hundred; infuiitry, three thousand five hundred and fifty; sappers, two 
hundred; heavy guns, twelve; mortars, ten; light field* guns, twenty- 
seven. 
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The infantry brij!;ades -were the third, the fourth and the fifth, 
the Infantry third, commanded by Brigadier Greathed, was 

composed of the remnant of the 8th Eegiment ; of 
a battalion of detachments of three regiments shut up in 
Lakhnao ; and of the 2nd Panjab Native Infantry. The fourth, 
led by Brigadier Adrian Hope, was the strongest of all. It was 
composed of the 93] d Highlanders and a wing of the 53rd, the 
former fresh from England, the latter from Calcutta ; of the 
4th Panjab Infantry, and a weak battalion of the regiments 
Ho a Grant Lakhnao. The fifth brigade, commanded 

iiMgcne^S by Brigadier Eussell, was composed of the 23rd 
Fusiliers and a detachment of the 82nd Eegiment. 
Hope Grant, with the rank of Brigadier-General, 
had the general direction of the force under the supervision of 
the Commander-in-Chief.* 

On the evening of the 13th Sir Colin rode out to reconnoitre. 

Nov. u, morning, at 9 o’clock, the troops 

The orfer to having first partaken of a good breakfast, he gave 
ndvanco Is the order to march. The advance was made from 
the right, through the fields, crossing the several 
roads leading froni the city at right angles. The enemy had 
not evidently anticipated this circuitous movement, as, whilst 
their scouts watched the route of the British from the tops of 
trees, small bodies of them were seen hastily endeavouring to 
throw up cover at the several points by which it was likely 
that the head of the advanced column would turn towards the 
city. 

The turning movement was made at the point expected, and 
the advance, bringing forward their right shoulders, 
themikn? moved directly on the wall of the DEkushil park. 
Kiiii. Up to this moment no opposition had been offered 

by the rebels ; but, as the advance neared the en- 
closure, a heavy matchlock fire was opened upon it from the 
loft. Eoinforcoments were at once sent to the front, and the 
British guns opened upon the group whence this fire proceeded, 
and sEenced it. Some rebel skirmishers then showed them- 
selves emerging from the park, but the British skirmishers, 
horse, foot, and artillerj^ advancing, drove them speedily back, 
and pushed them through the grounds of the Dilkusha park, 
over the crest of the pla'eau, to the IVIartiniere, about a mile 


• Sir Hope Grant’s Incidents of the Sepoy War, page 179. 
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below it, on the banks of the Gumti. The Diikusba was thus 
carried, almost without a blow. 

This operation, described though it be in a few lines, had 
occupied two hours. The loss on both sides had been incon- 
siderable, as the enemy did not stand to receive, but retreated 
after discharging their pieces. The work had been easy for 
the assailants, and they were read}"^ for more. 

They did not halt then in the Dilkusha, but, running and 
cantering across the park, pressed on to the Marti- ^ 

niere. The rebels were in advance of them, and the Bkirmishere 
sight of these men running in panic had inspired 
iheir comrades, entnisted with the defence of the 
Martiniere, to do something to check the pursuit. They suc- 
ceeded, by considerable exertions, in turning two grms on the 
advancing cavalry, but, before they could produce an}' per- 
ceptible elfect, Bourchier and Bemmingtoii opened upon them. 
Their fii'e was quickly followed by discharges liom Travers’s 
18-pounders, and from a heavy howitzer brought up by Captain 
Hardy, R.A. Many rounds had not been fii-ed when the 
infantry, composed of a battalion made up of companies from 
the 5th Fusiliers, the 64rth and 78th Foot, and the 8th Foot, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton of the 78th, came 
up, dashed down the slope, and carried the Marti- 
ni^re, the enemy not waiting to receive them, but 
retreating across the canal with all speed, followed 
by our cavalry. In the course of the pursuit Lieutenant 
\Vatson* of the Bombay Army, commauding the 
squadron of the 1st Panjab Cavalry, encountered 
and slew in a band-to-band encounter the leader encounter. 


of the enemy’s party, a native ofBcer of the 15th 
Irregular Cavalry. Watson had a narrow escajre, his opponent 
having discharged his pistol at him within a few feet of his body. 
Both these important places having been carried, and the 


ground np to the edge of the canal being held bj’^ 
our troops, it devolved upon the Commander-in- 
Chief to make arrangements for securing his new 


Sir Colin 
Campbell 
makes ar- 


position. He accordingly brought up Adrian Hope’s 
biigade (the 4th), and arranged it in position in thegroumTup 
the gardens of the Martiniere. He located there oftbewmi. 
likewise Remmington’s troop of horse artillery. 


* Now Lioutcnaut-Gencral Sir John Watson, KO.B. and V C. 
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liussell’s biigade (tbe 5tli) he posted on the left in front of the 
Dilkusha, -vrhilst on the plain in front of the Martiniere, occupy- 
ing a line drawn from the canal on their right to the wall of 
the Dilkusha paik on their left, he placed Little’s brigade of 
cavalry and Boui-chier’s battery. Somewhat later in the after- 
noon, in pursuance of orders issued by Sir Colin, with a view 
to guard his communications with the Alambagh from being 
cut off by a turning movement on his left, Brigadier Bussell 
pushed forward several companies of his infantry to occupy t «'0 
%’illages on the canal, covering the left of the British position. 

These arrangements had not been made one moment too soon. 

They were hardly completed, when it became evident, 
The enemy from the massins: of troops on their centre, that the 

prepare to ® i r • 

attack him; enemy were contemplating • an aggressive move- 
ment. To gain information as to its probable nature, 
Caplain Grant of the 9th Lancers galloped forward to recon- 
noitre. He was received by a crashing musketry fire, which, 
however, left him unscathed. Little at once ordered Bourohior 
to the front, supporting him -with his cavalry. It 
had btcn^pn> was then Seen how wise had been the occupation of 
the two villages already referred to, for the enemy, 
creeping down to the bed of the canal, had opened 
upon them a heavy and continuous fire ; but as soon as Bour- 
cuior’s guns opened upon their supporting masses they fell 
back veiy rapidly to the city. A few more discharges cleared 
the canal bed. 

Little, having accomplished his mission, withdrew to the 
Martiniere compound, and orders were at once issued 
for a night bivouac. But scarcely had the horses 
.ait<'mpt; been untraced tban the enemy, regathering courage, 
made a second and more desperate attempt to turn 
the Biitish position. Aboul four hundred yards to tlie proper 
right of the wall of the Dilkushd jiark, as one faces the canal, 
is the bridge connecting the Martiniere plain with the Hazrat- 
ganj main street. It was on this bridge that the rebels now, 
about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, came down in great numbers 
and with several guns. 

If they had counted on finding the British troops unprepared, 
they were disappointed. Stealthy as had been their 
movements, they had been watclmd by a man who 

ifop*', never missed an opportunity. As they approached 
the bridge Adrian Hope brought up liis brigade 
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Nvitli an alacrity not to be surpassed. The 93rd he placed 
lining a miid-wall opposite the bridge. On either side of them 
were the 53rd and the 4th Panjabis. Reinmington’s troop 
galloped at once to the front, closely followed by the reniaindei 
of the artillery, and opened fire on the enemy. The cavalry 
were handy. As each successive regiment came up, it lined 
the banks of the canal. 

Bonrchier’s batter^^ and Peel’s 24-pounders occupied a position 
on some high ground on the left of the bridge, 
whence they were able to direct a concentric fire ‘wnilam Peei 
on the angle formed by the canal near the bridge, 
and where the enemy were massed in large numbers. 

Their fire speedily “ crushed ” * the enemy out of this position. 
Then Adrian Hope, forming up his brigade, pushed across the 
bridge, drove back the enemy with heavj’ loss, and secured a 
lodgment on the other side. The attack of the rebels had failed. f 

Then did the British troops bivouac for the night, Adrian 
Hope’s brigade, flanked by Bourchier’s batterj’-, two 
guns of the naval brigade, and a troojj of cavahy, 
on the canal; Russell’s brigade on their right; 

G-reathed’s in the rear; the Wlk of the artillery on the high 
ground to the left, and the cavahy on the summit of the plateau 
round the Dilkusha house behind the centre. The men slept 
with their arms by their side, ready for prompt action. 

The following day. the 1 5th, was spent in making prepara- 
tions for the grand advance. The Dilkusha palace 
was to be made a second depot for the stores and 
baggage, which would have needlessly encumbered an army 
that liad to fight in the streets. Thu heavy baggage, 
consisting of everything pertaining to the officers rnghiandcr!!, 
and soldiers, had been placed in chaige of a aunmands 
sti'ong rear-guard, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel guard?*^' 
Ewart, H.M.’s 93rd Highlanders. This officer, whose 
splendid gallantry was soon to bo displayed in a position more 
advanced and still more dangerous, had had no easy time of it. 
Although his men had been under arms on the 14th at the 


* Blachwood'^ Magazine, June 1858. 

t III this action oiir force lost two very promising officers, Captain Mayne, 
of the Bengal Artillery, and Captain Wheatley, of the Carabineers, doing 
duty with the 9th Lancers. A few hours before, Wheatley, tallring with 
some commtles of the approaching Christinas, had romfitked, “ I wonder 
how many of us will then be alive.” He was a very gallant officer. 
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same time as the rest of the army, his progress, charged as he 
was with a large convoy, had necessarily been slow. The 
enemy, hovering about the main force, but afraid to attach it, 
had singled out the rear-guard as their prey. The attacks 
which they made upon it were incessant. But, 
aided by Blunt of the Bengal, and Crawford 
Qran-ford, lie of the Eoyal, Artillery, iLwart beat back every 
eve^^attack. assault. The attacks had, however, necessarily 
delayed him, and he was unable to bring his convoy 
into camp before the 15th. He brought it then, having accom- 
plished skilfully a difficult and harassing task. 

Then did Sir Colin make his final arrangements. The whole 
of his hea'^^ baggage, his supplies for fourteen days, 
m^ta^made he stored in the Dilkusha, Into the palace all the 

wounded were conveyed. Defences were 
thrown up round that buOding, and a force was 
detailed to guard it. This force consisted of five field guns, 
half the 9th Lancers, the ililitary Train, a squadron of Panjdb 
Cavalry, and the remnant of the gallant 8th, about three 
hundred strong — the whole under the command of Brigadier 
Little of the 9th Lancers. 


But, though the 15th was a day of preparation, the enemy 
did not leave the fighting qualities of our soldiers 
and’njgiiT”'^ Untested. About mid-day, huge masses of infantry 
advance*^" suppoitiug two horso artillery guns, made a strong 
demonstration against the extreme right of the 
British position. Their pickets, hovyever, wem on the alert, 
.and, the guns (two guns of the Madras Native Horse Artillery) 
speedily opening fire, the enemy fell back. As the point thus 
threatened was that from which it was intended to make the 


advance the following morning, Sir Colin deemed it advisable 
to draw the enemy’s attention to another quarter. Ho accord- 
ingly a little later in the day made a strong reconnaissance in 
front of our extreme left, and subsequently massed all our 
artillery on that point. Ho further directed that, during the 
night, a fire of mortars should bo directed on the point opposite 
our loft, so as to keep the enemy’s attention fixed there, whilst 
silence should be preserved at the other end of the line. 

Having made all the arrangements which skill and foresight 

sir Colin Rigtwis to suggcst, Sir Colin signalled to Sir Janies 

Ontram hifl Intention Outraui, by a code previously arranged, that 
tond^anee. would advance on the morrow. 
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Early on the morning of the 16th the heavy guns were 
withdrawn from the advanced pickets on the canal, 
and the detachments of Adrian Hope’s brigade 
which had been sent to the front rejoined their regiments. 
The men first breakfasted. Then, a strong body of 
cavalry, with Blunt’s troop of Horse Artilleiy and ^ tbe^ieth.' 
a company of the 53rd, forming the advance guard, 
moved forward from the extreme right. The way crossed the 
canal, then dry ; followed then for about a mile the bank of the 
Gumti, led them through a narrow line, through thickly wooded 
enclosures, and then made a sharp turn to the left on to a road 
which, turning again, ran between low mud houses, for about 
a hundred and twenty yards parallel to the Sikandarbagh. 
Following the advance guard marched Adi’ian Hope’s brigade ; 
then Bussell’s ; then the ammunition and engineers’ park. 
Greathed’s brigade, now reduced by the retention of the 
8th at the Dilkusha, remained till mid-day occupying the 
position on the canal, so as to protect the left rear of the main 
bod3% It then followed the remainder of the force as its rear 
guard. 

The precautions taken by Sir Colin the preceding afternoon 
and evening had been successful, for the enemy’s attention had 
been completely diverted from the line of advance he had 
contemplated. His advanced guard, then, marched along the 
bank of the Giimti, through the lane and enclosures, 
without meeting an enemy. Suddenly it made the aavTinco'*''*’ 
shaip) turn to the left already described. Then the comes in con- 
enemy for the first time took the alarm. First from 
men occupying huts and enclosures in advance of the 
building, then from the mass of men in the Sikandarb:! gh^ 
itself, poured an overwhelming fire on the troops forming the 
advance. Their position was, in a military point of view, 
desperate, for they were exposing their flank to the enemy. 
For a distance of a hundred and twenty yards to the walhal 
enclosure of Sikandarbagh, the.y were broadside on to the 
enemy’s fire. Our officers saw the position clearly. 

Before a shot had been fired a staff officer remarked pog’ltion'*^ 
to his right-hand comrade, “ If these fellows allow 


* The Sikiinilarbagli, Anglic ^ the garden of Alexander,” is a high-walled 
enclosure about a hundred and fifty yards square, with towers at the 
angles. 
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one of \is to get out of tliis ciil de sac nlive, they desovve every 
one of them to be hanged.”*' 

The pitnation v’as indeed critical. The gallant 53rd (one 
company only), in shirinishing order, Imod indeed the onclosnres 
bordering on the lane ; Imt their numbers n-ere few, and the 
fire of the enemy was concentrated ; the cavalry were jammed 
together, unable to advance, and the high banlcs on either side 
seemed to offer an impa'^sable bariier to artillery. 

But onty ** seemed.” Up the steep bank the daring Blunt 
led his gallant troop, and, “ conquering the im- 
possible,” brought them, guns and all, into an open 
space between the Sikandarbdgh and another large 
loop-holed building, exposed as he galloped on to a terrific 
cross-fire. Hero unlimbenng, with remarkable coolness and 
self-possession, ho opened with his six guns on the Sikandarhagh. 
Uover was anything done better. 

Whilst Blunt was engaged on this gallant deed, Adrian Hope’s 
brigade, disengaging itself, liad come up ■with a rush 
Ho'^e^s driven the enemy fij-st from the enclosures 

hordoring the lane, and then from the large htulding 
of which I have spoken opposite the Silrandarhagh. 
Tliis gave it access to the open space on which Blunt had 
unlimbered. Travers followed with his heavy 
battery, and, the sappein and minors having de- 
baui>r 3 -.^ molished a portion of the high bank, he too was able, 
by' the aid of the infantry, to bring two of his 
l8-ponnders into position and to open fire against the angle of 
the enclosure. In less than half an hour their fire opened a hole 
in the wall which might ho practicable for stormers. 

I»Iean while the infantry of Adrian Hope’s biigade, after the 
achievement already related, had been ordered to lie 
o?Uip"si"an covered by a small hank and some trce.s. But 

dirbjph.' the moment the breach was considererl ]iracticahlo 
the bugle-sound gave the signal for as>auit. It was 
mucle by the 93rd Highlanders and the 4th Pnnjab Bifles, 
supported by the o3rd aud a battalion of detachments. 
Springing to their feet, the Highlanders under Liontenant- 
C'olonel Ewart, and the Sikhs under Lieutenant Paul, dashed 


BlacJ:}rood'i> ^Utgnzinc, October 1628. The writer of tlio article fjtioted 
either niade or heard the renuirlr. IJc was, as I have aheady shited, hims'df 
11 di>.ting(ihhed actor in tlie ranqMign 
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forward. “ It was,” writes an eye-witness,^- “ a glorious rush. 
On went, in generous rivalry, ttio tui’han of the 8ikh and the 
dark plume of the Higlilandei\ A native officer of the Sikhs ” 
— Suhahdar Gokal Singh, speciall^^raenthmed by the Commander- 
in- Chief in his despatch — “ waving his talwar above his head, 
dashed on full five yards in front of his men. The Highlanders, 
determined not to be left behind, sti-ained neiwe and limb in the 
race. Their officers led like gallant gentlemen, shaking their 
broadswords in the air. Two j'oung ensigns springing over a 
low mud wall gave the colours of the regiment to the breeze. 
Paul with voice and accent urged on his wild followers.” All 
ran towards the hole — a small hole in a bricked-up dooiway, 
about three feet square and about the same distance from the 
ground. A Sikh of the 4th Eifles reached it first, but he was 
shot dead as he jumped through. A similar fate befell a 
Highlander in his track. A young officer of the 93rd, Eichard 
Cooper by name, outstripping the majority of his 
comrades, was more fortunate. Flying, so to speak, Soperf 
through the hole, he landed unscathed. “ His jump 
into it,” wrote the gallant Blunt, who witnessed it, “ reminded 
me of the headlong leap which Harlequin in a panto- 
mime makes through a shop window, and I thought at the 
time that if he was not rusliing to certain death life would be 
very uncertain to those first making entrance by that ugly bfind 
hole.” Cooper was almost immediately followed by Colonel 
Ewart of the 93rd ; Ewart by Captain John I. Ewart. 
Lumsden, of tbo 30th Native Infantry, but attached l^«™Edcn, 
as interpreter to the 93rd Highlanders; Lumsden by three privates 
of that regiment, they again by eight or nine men, Sikhs of the 
4th Punjab Eifles and Highlanders. Another officer, Captain 
Burroughst of the 93rd, also penetrated within the enclosure, 
but was almost immediately attacked and severely wounded. 
Altogether, besides the three officers, about a dozen men, Sikbs 
and Highlanders, had jumped wthin the enclosure, when, from 


BlaclnoooiTs Magazine, October IS58. 

t Colonel Ewart -wrote rne in December I8S0. “I cannot tell von i>ositively 
who was fii-st in tlirongh tbo hole. Captain Burrongbs claimed tin; imnonr, 
and cortainlybc -was in before me, ns, when I jumped through, I noticed him 
hisitle with his head bleeding from a sabre cut.” On tins I would <ibserve, 
that possibly Captain Burroughs entered by another aperture. The pjo- 
ponderance of evidence goes to show that through “that ugly blind hole” 
tbo ofUcers jumped in the order stated in tbo text. 
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some reason yet undiscovered, tlie soppl}^ from outside suddenly 
stopped. Tlie enclosure in rvliicli these fourteen men 
^ikbVand** ^^ound tliemselvcs Avas a hundred and fifty yards 
higiiiatiders Square, Avith tOAvers at the angles, and in the centre 
of the eastern face a hdiilding, consisting of a roam 
opening out into a courtyard behind it, the grass grOAving 
all over the ground of the enclosure sufficiently high 
oiriTmj'”s*” to conceal the enemy from view. There AA^ere, hoAA'- 

cio!ure*^"' e\^er, tAvo patliAvays — the one to the left leading to 

c o^ure. other, to the right, to the building in 

the centre of the eastern face. 

Losing not a moment after he had daringly jumped in, Cooper 
dashed along the path to the right, closely folloAved 
by EAvai*t, Lumsden, and about a dozen soldiers, 
fonowere*^^^*'^ hlo Other officer accompanied them. FolloAving the 
path, they reached an angle of the enclosure, turned 
it, and in three seconds more found themselves in front of the 
square building 1 have already described. There were rebels 
in front of it, rebels Avithin it, rebels in the court- 
face Vith the yard behind it. But on this occasion, as on so many 
others, boldness was prudence. The rebels outside, 
astonished by the sudden appearance of the three 
British officers and their folloAving, ignorant of their numbers, 
and belioAung, it may be pre.suraed, that the main entrance had 
been forced, ran huiriedty into the building, and attempted to 
nialce their AA-ay through a small door into the courtyard behind. 
The three officers and their men dashed after them, and a haud- 
Coo er Is to-haud eucouuter ensued. Cooper, after greatly 
Owhed ^ distinguishing himself and laying many Ioav with a 
sAvord Aviclded by an arm of more than ordinarj' 
strength, Avas singled out by a native officer of the 
regiment of Lodiiina, and received fiom him a slash across the 
forehead at the same moment that he laid his antagonist dead 
at his feet. Lnm^den, emulating Cooper. Avas clearing a way 
for himself, AA’hen he was killed hy a musket shot.^ hlAvart, forcing 
his Avay into the courtyard, pushed forAA'ard with his following 


* Colonel EwnrlAvrtitcinc, after the .'ippenranco of the second edilion of tlii.n 

Avork : “Lumsden behaved in ii most pnllant mnnncr, umncdiutcly before Itis 
fall I saw him wnvinp: liis i-word OA'cr Ids bend, nt the eamc time ( nlling out ; 
“C(Mne on, nu n, for the honour of Scotland.’ Hobcloiiped to Aberdeenshire, 
and was a fine fellmv. Hi.s conduct was the more crcdittble, as, being only an 
interpreter, bo need not have ioinod the btormere. 
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against the men at the other end of it. Some of these men had 
mushets, some swords and shields. They allowed 
Ewart to approach within ten yards of them, when ^ndtng'tbe 
those who had mnskets fired a volley. Fortunately splendid 
they fired high. One hall pierced Ewart’s honnet. ofEwa^The 
The few Highlanders and Sikhs then mshed at them, doubtful* 
and a desperate hand-to-hand encounter ensued. 

One tall rebel, armed ■with sword and shield, singled out 
Ewart for destruction, hut that gallant ofiicer 
was beforehand with him, and shot him, and five mainderof' 
others who followed him, dead with his revolver, 

Still in the end numbers might have prevailed, when 

at the critical moment the bulk of the Brigade, Highlandens, 

the Sikhs, and the 53rd, poured in to the rescue. 

. How these had forced their way remains now to be told. 
Impatient of the delay which would he caused by 
jumping singly through a naiTow hole, the bulk of been doiay^^^! 
the storming party had turned to the left to force 
a way by the gate of the enclosure. This gate was locked and 
barred; and although the men used all their efiorts, firing their 
pieces at the lock, some time elapsed before it gave way. But at 
last it 3'ielded, and the 93rd and Sikhs dashed through it. 
Almost simultaneously the 63rd forced a barred window to the 
right of it and joined in the rush to the rescue of Ewart, of 
Cooper, still fighting in spite of his wound, and their comrades. 

I have been particular in describing in full detail the services 
of the.'ie two gallant ofBcers, both belonging to the 
93rd Highlanders, of Lumsden attached to the same The splendid 
regiment, and of Burroughs, not only because they 
and the ten or twelve men who followed them wore cooper, ami 
the first to penetrate within the enclosure of the noticed^and” 
Sikandarbagh, nor because their action had a direct nnrewarded. 
effect on the ultimate issue, holding, as they did, 
the rebels in check while the main bod}’^ of the storming partj’ 
were engaged in endeavouring to force an entrance by the main 
gate, but because, whilst many officers were mentioned in the 
despatch,* the splendid services of these two gallant men did 

^ “ The attack on the SiknndorbSgh had now^ been proceeding for about an 
hour and a half, when it was determined to take the place by storm throngli 
n small opening which had been made. This was done in the most brilliant 
manner % the remainder of the Highlanders, tho 63r<l and 4th Panjdb 
Infantry, supported by a battalion of detachments under Major Bamston.” — 
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not receive even a bare notice. It is fit that, even after the 
lapse of twenty years, history should atone, as far as atonement 
is possible, for official neglect. 

To return, I have already stated that, whilst Ewart and 
Cooper and their small following were making fierce head 
against the mass of rebels opposed to them, a considerable body 
.of the 93rd and the 4th Panjab Eifles, outside the enclosure, 
had, by strenuous exertions, succeeded in forcing the 
■piestormers 2 nam dooiway, whilst the 53rd had driven in the 

dnvG Dticlc ' 

tbe rebels. window on its right. Through these, and through. 

Cooper’s hole, which the sappers had succeeded in 
enlarging, the stonners poured as fast as they could make their 
way. As they entered, the rebels fell back into the towers at 
the angle of the enclosure, and opened a heavy and continuous 
musketry fire on our men, occasionally diversifying this mode 
of fighting by descending to a hand-to-hand encounter. 
tmesaTOiour, In oue of these, Colonel Ewart succeeded in cutting 
down (loAvn two native officers who guarded a colour, and 
in capturing the colour,* which he presented with 
his own hand to Sir Colin CampbeU. 

The fight for the possession of the enclosure was bloody and 
desperate, the rebels fighting with all the energy of despair*. 


Official Despatch of Sir Colin Campbell, dated 18th November, 1857. It 
will be observed that neither Ewart nor Cooper is mentioned. Yet Cooper’s 
splendid deed was well known in camp. I liave seen letters from dis- 
tinnuished officers stating that he waapointed out to them as the man “ who had 
leapt into the breach.” When, a few days later, the officers of the 93rd were 
called upon to elect from among themselves one member whom they considered 
entitled to receive the Victoria Cross for distinguished conduct and bravery 
under fire in the field, although the majority of the officers voted for Captain 
W. D. Stewart, many voted for Ewart and Cooper. No other officer w’ns 
voted for. “ On that occasion,” wrote three years later one, not the least 
distinguished amongst them, “I, for one, gave my vote in Cooper’s favour, 
conscientiously cousidering that he had justly earned the distinction .... 
I know that this was the opinion of others besides myself .... Cooper and 
Ewart both deserved to receive the Victoria Cross.” Yet their gallant deeds 
were not even mentioned. It is true that Colonel Ewart w'as subsequently 
made a Companion of the Bath and Aide-de Camp to the Queen, but Cooper 
was left out in the cold — where he still remains. 

* This was another splendid deed buried till now in silence. Ewart had 
observed the colour in question in one of the rooms into which the rebels 
hatl retreated. He determined to get possession of it, and made a dash 
quite unassisted, at the room. Ho found the entrance to it defended by two 
native officers armed with talwdrs, each on either side of the doorway. He 
fought them both and killed them, receiving himself two sabre cuts. 
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Nor did the straggle end TVlien oxlt men forced their way 
inside. Evety room, every staircasej every corner of the 
towers was contested. Quarter was neither given 
nor ashed for. and when at last the assailants were After a 
masters of the place more than two thousand rebel piausb^er, 
corpses lay heaped around them. It is said that, of 
all who garrisoned it, only four men escaped, but gaihej. 
even the escape of four is doubtful. 

Meanwhile, whilst detachments of the 93rd, of the 53rd, and 
the 4th Panjab Pities were gradually overcoming 
resistance in the enclosure, some companies of the 
93rd and 53rd, supported by two guns of Blunt’s tured. 
battery, had pushed forward through the opening, 
and following the plain nearly southward for almost half a 
mile, had attacked and effected a lodgment in a large building 
called “ The Barracks,” and which formed at about half the 
distance the angle of the rectangular road, used in contradistinc- 
tion to the direct road which connected the Sikandarhagh with 
the Kaisarhagh. In this attack Captain Stewart, of 
the right wing of the 93rd, greatly distinguished Captain 
himself by capturing two guns which commanded osni, 

the ap 2 Jroachcs to the Barracks. 

But the shorter road from Sikandarhagh to the Kesidency 
ran directly westv'ard between the large loop-holed huUding, 
stormed in the first instauco hy Adrian Hope’s hngade and the 
Sikandarhjigh itself, across an open plain about twelve hundred 
yards broad. “About three hundred yards along this road 
there is a small village, with garden enclosures round it;” 
while about two hundred and fifty yards further on, and a 
hundred yards to the right of the road, stood the Shdh Najaf,* 
a large mosque, situated in a garden enclosed hy a 
high loop'hcjled wall. This wall is nearly square 
and very strong. Between it and the plain.s is a 
thick fringe of jungle and enclosures, with trees, and scattered 
mud cottage-^, which make it impossible to get a distinct view 
of the 2 )laco Tintil you come close on it. Between it and the 
Sikandarhagh, amidst juuglos and enclosure, to the right of the 
little plain, was a building on a high mound called the Kadam 
PasxU.” t 

* So called from ' Nnjaf,' a town OS miles from Baghdad, where All, the 
successor of the Pi-ojilict Urnhanimutl, was buried. 

t Bluchwoocl^s Magazine, October ISbS. 
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The afternoon was now waning, and Sir Colin Campbell 
deemed it essential to carry the Shah Najaf. The 
terrenes Operation was dangerous and most difficult. Success, 
the -fco most men, would have seemed uncertain. Failure 
' was ruin. Of all the actions in the campaign this 
was the most critical. How it was done has been described 
by an actor in the scene, -with a vigour of touch and with life- 
like freshness which it is impossible to surpass. I have read 
nothing which conveys the scene more vividly to the mind. I 
am sure, then, I shall be pardoned, if, instead of using my own 
language, I borrow the account of the daring action from one 
who saw it, and who wrote what he saw.*' 

“ Hope,” says the writer, taking up the story from the point 
where I left it, “ having now drawn off his brigade from the 
Sikandarbagh, led it against the village, which he cleared and 
occupied without much difficulty ; while Peel brought 
to tbTaitook! 24-pounders, mortars, and rocket frames, and 

placed them in battery against the Shah Hajaf in 
an oblique line, with their left resting on the village. The 
musketry fire which streamed unceasingly from that building 
and the surrounding enclosures was most biting and severe; 
and after nearly three hours battering it was stm unsubdued. 
An attempt, made with great gallantry by' Major Barnston 
with his battalion of detachments, to drive the enemy from the 
fringe of jungle and enclosures in front, by setting fire to the 
houses, proved unsuccessful ; but on the right the Kadam Easul 
was assaulted and carried by a party of Sikhs. 

“ In the narrow lane leading up from the rear, meanwhile, 
the utmost confusion prevailed. The animals carry- 
ing the ordnance and the engineer supplies, unable to 
comnrani- advance from the enemy’s fire in front- unable to 
therear.'*^^ out on either side, and pressed forward by those 
in rear — got completely jammed, insomuch that an 
officer, sent to bring up ammunition and all Greathed’s dispos- 
able infantry to the now hard-pressed front, had the utmost 
difficulty to get the men on in single file ; whilst, some houses 
having been wantonly set on fire by the camp-followers, the 
passage was for a time entirely blocked up ; and it was only 
when the flames were abating that a string of camels, laden 
with small-arm ammunition, which was urgently required by 


* Blacinoood’s Magazme, October 1858. 
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tlie troops engaged, could -witli great risk and toil be forced 
through the narrow and scorching pass. Even then, however, 
- the confusion near the Sikandarbagh had got to such a pitch, 
that all passage had become impossible ; and, had it not been 
that a staff officer discovered a by-path leading into a broad 
road which abutted on the Sikandarbagh, neither men nor 
ammunition could have been brought up. 

“ In front of the Shah Najaf the battle made no way. The 
enemy, about 4 o’clock, got a heavy gun to bear 
upon us from the opposite bank of the river, and 
their very first shot blew up one of Peel’s tumbrils, vay against 
whilst their deadly musketry had obliged him to 
withdraw the men from one of his pieces and 
diminished the fire of the others. The men were falling fast. 
Even Peel’s usually bright face became grave and anxious. 
Sir Colin sat on his white horse, exposed to the whole storm of 
shot, looking intently on the Shah Najaf, which was wreathed 
in volumes of smoke from the burning buildings in its front, 
but sparkled all over with the bright flash of small arms. It 
was now apparent that the crisis of the battle had come. Our 
heavy artillery could not subdue the fire of the Shah Najaf ; we 
could not even hold permanently our present advanced position 
under it. But retreat to us there was none. By that fatal 
lane our refluent force could never bo withdrawn. Outram, and 
Havelock, and Inglis, with our women and children, were in 
the front, and England’s honour was pledged to bring them 
* scatheless out of the fiery furnace. What shot and shell 
could not do, the bayonets of the infantry must accomplish. 
Blit the crisis was tenable. Even as the fate of the Erench 
empire hung at Wagram on the footsteps of Macdonald’s 
column, so did the fate of our Indian dominions depend that 
day on the result of the desperate assault now about to be 
undertaken. 

“ Collecting the 93rd .about him, the Coinmander-iu-Chief 
addressed a few words to them. Not concealing the 
extent of the danger, he told them that he had not 
intended that day to employ them again, but that tbe 93rd, 
the Shah Najaf must he ialccn; that the artillery 
could not bring its fire under, so they must win it with the 
bayonet. Giving them a few plain directions, he told them ho 
would go on with them himself. 

“ To execute this design, Middleton’s battery of the Eoyal 
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Middleton. 


Sir Colin. 


Ai-tillery was to pass Peel’s guns on the right, and, getting as close 
as possible to the Shah Najaf, to open a quick and well-sustained 
fire of grape. Peel was to redouble his, and 
it vftMhe bayonel’^ the 93rd to form in column in the open plain, 
close to the village, read.y to rush on. 

■ “ Middleton’s battery came up magnificently. With loud 
cheers, the drivers waving their whips, the gunners 
their caps, they galloped forward through that 
deadly fire to within pistol-shot of the wall, unlimbered, and 
poured in round after round of grape. Peel, manning 
1 am ee guns, Worked his pieces with redoubled 

energy, and under cover of this iron storm, the 93rd, excited to 
the highest degree, with flashing eyes and nervous ti ead, rolled 
on in one vast wave. The grey-haired veteran of 
many fights rode, with his sword drawn, at their 
head. Keen was his eye, as when in the pride of youth he led 
the stormers of St, Sebastian. His staff crowded round him. 
AdrinnHo e ^^^h his toweiiug form and gentle smile, 

^ ' was there, leading, as ever was his wont, the men 
by whom he was loved so well. As they approached the 
nearest angle of the enclosure, the soldiers began to drop fast ; 
but, without a check, they reached its foot. There, however, 
they w^ere brought to a stand. The wall, perfectly entire, was 
nearly twenty feet high, and well loop-holed; there was no 
breach, and there were no scaling-ladders. Unable to advance, 
uuAvilling to retire, they halted and commenced a musketry 
battle vuth the garrison. But all the advantage was with the 
latter, who shot with secuiity from behind their loops, and the 
Highlanders went down fast before them. At this 
Xftjafbaffles nearly all the mounted officers were either 

themaiL wounded or dismounted. Hope and his aide-de- 
camp were both rolling on the ground at the same 
moment, with their horses shot under them: his major of 
brigade had just met with the same fate; two of Sir Colin’s 
staff had been stricken to the earth : a party, which had pushed 
on round the angle to the gate, had found it covered so well by 
a new work in masoniy as to be perfectly unassailable. Two 
of Peel’s guns were now brought up to within a few yards of 
the wall. Covered by the fusilade of the infantry, the sailors 
shot fast and strong ; hut, though the masonry soon fell off in 
flakes, it came do^vn so as to leave the mass behind perpen- 
dicular, and as inaccessible as ever. 
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Success 
seciiiB im- 
possible. 


As a last re- 
source, Adrian 
Hope at- 
tempts a flank 
movement. 


“Success seemed now impossible. Even Hope and Peel, 
these two men, iron of will and ready of resource, 
could see no way. Anxious and careworn grew Sir 
Colin’s brow. The dead and wounded were ordered 
to be collected and carried to the rear. Some rcjcket 
frames were brought up, and threw in a volley of these fiery 
projectiles, with such admirable precision, that, just skimming 
over the top of the rampart, they plunged hissing into the 
interior of the building, and searched it out with a destroying 
force. Ender cover of this, the guns were drawn off. The 
shades of evening were falling fast — the assault 
could not much longer be continued. Then, as a 
last resource — the last throw of a desperate game — 

Adrian Hope,* collecting . some fifty men, stole 
silently and cautiously through the jungle and 
brushwood away to the right, to a portion of the wall on which 
he had, before the assault, thought he perceived some injuiy to 
have been inflicted. Eeaching it unperceived, a narrow fissure 
was found. Up this, a single man ^vas, with some difficulty, 
pushed. He saw no one near the spot, and so helped up 
Hope, Ogilvy (attached to the Madras Sappers), Allgood the 
Assistant-Quartermaster-General, and some others. 

The numbers inside soon increased, and as they did otcc^. 
so they advanced, gradually extending their front. 

A body of sappers, sent for in haste, ariived at the double : the 
opening was enlarged, the supports rushed in. Meanwhile, 
Hope’s small jiart^-, pushing on, to their great astonishment, 
found themselves almost unopposed. Gaining the gate, they 
threw it open for their comrades. The white dresses of the 
last of the garrison were just seen gliding awaj’’ amidst the 
rolling smoke into the dark shadows of the night. Panic- 
stricken apparently b}'" the destniction caused by the rockets, 
and the sudden ajrpearance of some of the assailants vithin the 
walls,- they fled from the place and gave up the struggle just 
when victory was secure. 

“ Hover had there been a harder-fought day,'}' but never was 
a result gained more satisfactory.” 


* I believe that, in point of iact, Adrian Hope’s attention was drawn to this 
portion of the wall by Sergeant Paton, 93rd, who was tlie first to discover its 
weakness. For this act Paton received the Victoria Cross. 

f It w.as an action almost uiiexamjjled in war .” — Sir Calm CampbeWt 
Da^patch, 18th November, 1857. 
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A lodgment had been gained for the night. Every man fell 
now that the work was virtually’ accomplished. It is true that 
between the position gained and that occupied by Outram 
there were still buildings which the rebels would fight to 
maintain. But those buildings taken all together did not equal 
one Shah Najaf. The men who had, under the circumstances 
narrated, stormed that mosque, might justly feel confident 
that the difBculties of the morrow could not be insuperable. 
No wonder that “ there was joy now in every heart — there 
was light in every eye.” 

The order then was given to bivouac for the night. The 
main body of the 93rd garrisoned the Shah Najaf; another 
portion of that regiment, under Colonel Ewart, occupied the 
barracks, already adverted to. The troops not occupying these 
two posts lined the roads, maintaining the communications 
between the three points — ^the Barracks, Sikandarbagh, and 
the Shah Najaf. The field hospital for the wounded was 
established in some huts opposite the Sikandarbagh, which 
might be regarded as the central point of the position taken up 
for the night. The men lay down in line with their arms in 
their hands. 

Whilst they are sleeping I may advert, I fear too briefly, to 
some of the deeds of gallantry accomplished duiiug 
fanot^done^to 6ventful day. Not all the brave actions per- 
deservnig formed on the battle-field can come under the 
notice of a commander; nor coming under his 
notice, are they always mentioned. The stereotyped 
form of despatch-writing prevailing in, if not peculiar to, the 
British army necessitates the mention of all ofEcers on the staif 
of the commander, of the divisional and brigade commanders 
and their staffs, of the ofiicers commanding regiments and 
batteries, of all heads of departments. Not to mention any one 
of these officers is to disgrace him. It follows that such stereo- 
typed mention is without real value. This hard-and-fast lule 
is unjust. It may sometimes happen that a particular staff 
officer or a particular regimental commander fails to distinguish 
himself, that he makes serious blunders. Such matters are at 
once known in the camp. But, when the despatch appears, the 
capable finds himself bracketed in one chorus of praise with the 
incapable, the clear-headed with the dullard, and the general 
pubHc knows no difference between them. Hence, I repeat, 
the stereotyped praise of despatches is really without value. 
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But there is some praise which is not stereotyped. Such is 
the praise, for instance, awarded for special deeds of 
daring. Applause of this sort is real and genuine- 
Yet, ^vhile its genuineness when applied cannot be doL. 
questioned, it is undeniable that many greatly dis- 
tinguish themselves whose names are never brought forward. 
No stranger can he sure, when addressing an officer of the 
British army, that he is not speaking to an undecorated hero. 

I have mentioned, in the proper place, the splendid achieve- 
ments, in the early part of the day, of Ewart, of 
Richard Cooper, of Lumsden, and of Burroughs. Jftbed^ 
Those “ undecorated heroes ” were undoubtedly the 
men who made the first entrance into the Sikandarbagh. But 
on a day when so many distinguished themselves they were not 
the only heroes. One non-commissioned officer and two privates 
of the t)3rd, Bunley, Mackay, and Grant, effected their entrance 
into the Sikandarbagh by the hole through which Cooper had 
leapt, though after him, and gallantly supported tlieir officers. 
More fortunate than these, they received the Cross for their 
daring. Sergeant Munro of the same regiment received the 
Cross for distinguished conduct in the same enclosure. In the 
53rd Regiment, Lieutenant Efrench, and Privates Kenny and 
Irwin, and, in the 84th, Captain the Hon. H. A. Anson,*" 
deservedly received the Cross for conspicuous daring in the 
capture of the Sikandarbagh. Later in the same day, Captain 
Stewart of the 93rd secured the Cross for the captime of two of 
the enemy’s guns at the Barracks. I have already mentioned 
Sergeant Baton of the 93rd-f The Cross was given to this 
daring non-commissioned officer “for distinguished personal 
gallantly in proceeding nlone round the Shah Najaf under an 
extremely heavy fire, discovering a breach on the opposite side, 
to which he afterwards conducted the regiment, by which means 
that important position was taken.” There were many others 
not less deserving even than this man. What could exceed the 
gallantry" of Blunt of the Bengal Horse Artillery, taking his 
guns over an “ impossible ” wall, and calmly unlimbering on the 
plain between a heavy fire on either side of him; the imper- 
turbable coolness of William Peel, the daring of Travers, of 


* Captain Anson’s gallant conduct at Balandshahr, already mentioned, 
had previou&ly i-ntiiled him to the Cross, 
t Page 137, note. 
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Jiliddleton, of Bourcliier, of Longden, of Walkei’, of Hard}’ — 
killed fighting -with his guns, — of Ford, of Brown, and of 
Bridge — all gunners, Royal and Bengal ? “ It is impossible,” 

wrote Sir Colin Campbell, “to draw any distinction between 
any of these officers. They all distinguished themselves under 
very aiduous circumstances.” Of Adrian Hope I have already 
spoken. The bare statement of his action is sufficient. Not 
less deserve to be mentioned the two Alisons, sons of the 
historian, Paul, MacQueen, Biddulph, Oldfield, Barnston, Wood, 
Keen, Welsh, McNamara, Lumsden — killed at the Sikandar- 
bagh, — all of whom were spoken of in the camp. But the list 
is too long, for there are many others. 

Whilst the men are still sleeping on their arms, it is fit, too, 
that I should state that, during tlie hours employed 
by the troops under Sir Colin Campbell in attacking 
the Shah Najaf, the Residency garrison, under Sir 
James Outram, were using all their efforts to effect 
a diversion. They captured some of the positions to 
the east of the Residency, and Irom these maintained 
a continuous fire of guns and mortars on the rebels. I shall give 
a more detailed account of their proceedings in the proper place. 

But I must not omit to record here the fact that, whilst our 
The action been struggling onwards, winning vuth 

ofoierebeis difficulty tliose important posts, the enemy had 
dunngthe threatened their flanks and their communications. 

They had attacked, fortunately without result, the 
Martiniere and the Dilkusha, and had even shown themselves 
in force on the road to the Alambagh. Tliey were 
TMoivelo*' seen, too, in numbers on the opposite bank of the 
wait for the Giimtl. What would have been the position of the 
StrccrntL^ck. army, with the enemy all about it, aud the lane by 
which it had advanced completely blocked up, bad 
the attack on the Shah Najaf failed, the reader may imagine. 
Happily, it did not fail. 

The British and Siljh troops, lying in unbroken order, their 
iirms by their sides, slept the sleep of men who 
had earned their rest that sixteenth night of No- 
vember. They were awakened early in the morning 
of the 17th, not by their ovui bugle.s, hut by the hells of 

ai.d ivirniu ' beating of the enemy’s drums. It 

seemed as though an attack was imminent. The 
British soldiers sprang up mth alacrity, each man 
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in his place, ready for action. But the enemy did not come on. 
Sir Colin Campbell was, therefore, able to carry out his own 
plan and 1o choose his own time. 

His plan was, first, to carry the Mess-house, a largg masoniy 
building, defended by a ditch twelve feet broad, 
surmounted by a loop-holed wall behind, about 
midway between the Shah Najaf and the Kaisarbagh. mh! ^ 
The Mess-house carried, the Moti Mahall, lying due 
north of the former, and on the direct road from the Shah Najaf 
to the Residency, would be the next point of attraction. Could 
the Moti Mahall be carried, a junction with Outram would bo 
the certain consequence. That alone would be a good day’s 
work. Much would still remain to be accomplished. The 
strong positions of the Kaisarbagh — covered by the ^ 

Tara Kothi — and of the Begam’s palace, covering cuiues 
the vast city iDohind them, would still remain in the 
occupation of some 30,000 unsubdued foes, and it 
was in the face of these that Sir* Colin would have to withdraw 
the women and children, the sick and the wounded. 

Knowing all this — that absolute success on the 17th would 
be the prelude to difficulties of a new kind on the 
18th and the days following the 18th — Sir Colin 
marked the commencement of his operations on lea flank; 
the first-named day •with great caution. Fii'st, he 
deemed it advisable to secure his left flank. It was true that 
he had a force at the barracks, connected with the Sikandar- 
bagh; but, as the enemy commanded all the massive buildings 
south of the Barracks, and even to the eastward of them, it 
would not be difficult for them to make a detour, avoiding the 
Barrac-ks, and to act on our loft rear. To prevent this. Sir 
Colin detached the oth Brigade under Brigadier Russell to carry 
the house called Banks’s house and four bungalows 
close to the Bari-acks, to convert them into military 
posts. To make tlie plan clear 'to the reader, I may Uanks's 
state that Banks’s house occupied a position on the bungafowe!'’'^ 
edge of the city, on the city side of the canal, 
directly south of the Barracks, and somewhat south of an 
imaginary straight line, from wo.st to east, dra-wn from the 
Kaisarbagh to the canal. The four bungalows were to the 
north, of it, close to the Barracks. A direct road led from 
Banks’s house across the canal to the Dilkusha. It vuH tliu.s 
be seen that, possessing now the Barracks and the Dilkusha, the 
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occupation of Bants’s Louse and tLe bungalows would sever the 
communication between the Kuisarbagh and the Dilkushd and 
would cover the left rear of the attacking force. 

Having thus made arrangements to secure his communica- 
tions, Sir Colin directed William Peel to open fire 
cannonader^ with his heavy guns on the Mess-house— formerly 
the Mess-house of the 32nd Foot. He “was de- 
termined to use his guns as much as possible in 
taking it.” *' The fire continued from the early morning till 3 
o’clock in the afternoon. At that hour, the musketry fire of the 
enemy having been almost completely silenced, it appeared to 
Sir Colin that the Mess-house might be stormed without much 
risk. He ordered on this duty a company of the 90th Boot, 
under Captain Wolseley,']' and a picket of the 53rd, 
sixty strong, under Captain Hopkins, Major Bam- 
Btorm It. ston’s battalion of detachments under Captain Guise 
of the 90th, I and some of the 4th Panjab Eifles, 
under Captain Powlett. 

The feat of arms (i evolving upon these men to attempt was 
no light one. The Mess-house, a building of considerable size, 
was surrounded by a loop-holed mud wall, covering a ditch 
about twelve feet broad, scarped with masonry. The ditch 
was traversed by drawbridges, but whether these were down or 
up was unknovNTi to the storming party. 

Never was a daring feat of arms better performed. Leading 


Captain fit® double across the intervening space, 

Hopkins exposed to a hot fire from the neighbouring build- 
Btorms t, ings, Hopkins of the 53rd, known as one of the most 
daring men in the British army, reached the mud wall of 
which I have spoken, dashed over it, crossed the drawbridge. 


fortunately left down, and enteied the Mess-house. He had 


but just gained the place when Eoberts, now the Commander- 
in-Chief in India, galloped up, handed him a Union Jack, and 
requested hi tu to hoist it on one of the tuirets. Followed by 
one of his men, Hopkins climbed upon the roof, and, giving 
three cheers, planted the flag on the summit. The cheers were 
responded to by a shout from his men, but the flag had not 
been up ten minutes before a round shot cut the staff, and sent 


* Sir Colin Campbell's Despatch, dated 18th November, 
t Now Lord Wolseley. 

t Major Bamston had been severely wounded the previous day in the 
attack on the Shdh Najaf. 
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it down into the garden. Again did Hopkins plant it, and 
again was it knocked down. He asked to koist it again, but, 
just at tbe moment, an order arrived from the Commander-in- 
Chief forbidding the further display of it. Whilst searching 
for the flagstaff in the garden, Hopkins had come across Sir 
Colin, and the latter, after a brief colloquy, placed him in 
command of the Mess-house. He did not quit it till relieved the 
following morning by Captain EoUeston of the 84th.* 

Simultaneously Wolseley, moving on a difierent point, had 
attacked the houses to the right of the Mess-house, whilst Irby, 
with a company of the supports, attempted to clear those on the 
left. Both attacks were successful, and the rebels, driven out, 
fled in panic to the Moti Mahali. 

The victorious stormers followed the fleeing enemy, Wolseley 
being determined to push his advantage to tlie 
utmost. He had, it is true, no orders to iittack the the^e^nemy'to 
Moti Mahali, but the inborn instinct of the soldier 
had taught him that nothing tended so much to 
bloodless victory as immediate pressure upon a defeated foe. 
He hum'ed on therefore to the wall of the Moti Mahali, but the 
opposition offered was great, and the wall was solid, and the 
gateway had been blocked up. Ho had, therefore, to send back 
for the sappers. These promptly came up, and 
succeeded after a time m making narrow openings ^ teen r. s!st- 
in the wall. Through these Wolseley and his men 
eagerly rushed, and attacked the network of build- 
ings within. The resistance they encountered was, however, 
stout and even desperate, every room being contested. At 
length, however, he expelled the enemy, and the Moti Mahali, 
the last building held by the rebels on the line communicating 
with Outram and Havelock, came completely into British 
possession.! 

An ojien space, nearly half a mile in width, still intervened 
between the assailants and the advanced positions of Outram 


* In previous editions the credit of the flag incident vras erroneously given 
to Captain "Wolseley. The error was corrected in the Appendix to the 3rd 
Volurae, cnrn-sponding to tiie 5th of this edition, published in ISSO. 

t In iiis life of Lord Wolseley Mr. Lowe states that the Commander-in- 
Chief was very angry with Captain Wolseley for thus exceeding his instruc- 
tions, though the result was so satisfactory and beneficial. Ultimately Sir 
Colin’s anger cooled down, and he recognised the value of the achievement, 
accomplished with so much dash and gallantry. 
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and Havelock. This space was exposed to a heavy musketry 
fire flora the Kaisarbagh and could not be crossed without 
imminent risk. But the risk did not prevent the two gallant 
generals and their staff from crossing the space to meet the 
^Commander-in-Ohief. They started — eight officers and one 
civilian. Thej’^ were Outram, Havelock, Napier (now Lord 
Napier of Magdala), Vincent Eyre, young Havelock (now Sir 
Heiiiy Havelock), Dodgson, the Deputy Adjutant-General, the 
aide-do-camp Sitwell, the engineer Russell, and the gallant 
Kavanagh, They had not gone many paces before they were 
.'•een by the enemy, and the musketry fire from the Kaisarbagh 
redoubled. Napier was struck down, young Havelock was 
Htinck down, Sitwell and Russell were struck down. Outram, 
Havelock, Eyre, Dodgson, and Kavanagh, alone reached the 
iloti Mahall uninjured. Then, to borrow once again the 
appropriate language of Sir Colin Campbell, “the relief of the 
garrison had been accomplished.” 

The conversation between the Commander-in-Chief and his 


four visitors, though animated and joyful, was not 
Havebok loug. The visitors had to return across the temble 
Dodg'OE. and space. They set out at a run. Outr.im and 
Kavanagh Kavanagh were able to keep it up. But Havelock, 
weak and ill, soon tired. Turning to Dodgson, he 
exclaimed, “I can do no more, Dodgson, I can do no more.” 

Dodgson, than whom no braver, no more modest, 
110 more deserving soldier ever lived, at once 
supported the gallant veteran. Resting on Dodgson, 
then, the illustrious soldier traversed, at a slow and measured 


pace — the only pace of which his strength was capable— the 
ground still remaining to be gone over, the enemy’s balls 


strilving all around them, at their feet, just short of them, just 
before them, just behind them, but all missing their mark. 

I propoi^e now to devote a few moments to explain in detail 
The TO d manner in which Outram and Havelock had 
ingsorout- accomplished their portion of the allotted task. I 
Havdock Outram on the 9th November', sending off the 

devoted Kavanagh, disguised as a native, to the 
camp of the Gommander-in-Uhief. Prom that date Outiam was 


made aware, by means of preconcerted sigmils, of each move of 
Sir Colin Campbell’s force ; of his successive arrivals at the 
AJambagh and the Dilkusha, and of his movemeut against the 
Sikandarbagh and the Shah Najafon the morning of the IGth. 
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Tlie time, so long and eagerly looked for, liad now arrived, 
when- it would l)e possible for tbe troops pent np in 
the Eesidency and the adjoining buildings to co- 
operate actively with the relieving force. With his aspntn^ com- 
usual self-denial, On tram once again assigned to the 
illustrious Havelock the honour of conducting this 
critical operation. In pursuance of his instructions, Havelock 
selected from his division a body of about twelve hundred men, 
and held them in readiness, on the fii'st signs of the successful 
storming of the Sikandarbagh, to drive the enemy from the 
strong positions which would still intervene between him and 
the advancing columns of the Commander-in Chief. 

Tbe force selected b^’ Havelock consisted of a hundred and 
sixty men of the 5th Fusiliers, under Lieutenant 
Mara ; of forty-eight of the 64th Eegiment, under 
Captain Shute ; of a hundred and sixty of the 84th, vancL” 
under Captain Wills ; of a hundred and forty-two 
of the 78th Highlanders under Captain Lockhart; of a hundred 
and eighty-one of the 90th Light Infantry, under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Purnell ; of a hundred of the Eegiment of Firiizpdr, 
under Lieutenant Cross. Of artillery, he had three batteries of 
heav^ gtius, howdtzers, and mortars, commanded respectively 
by Vincent Eyre (mth the rank of Brigadier), Olpherts. and 
Maude, E. A. Each column was likewise accompanied by a party 
of miners, with tools and powder-bags, under the command 
of an engineer officer. The engineer officers were Eussell, 
Hutchinson, and Limond. To these also was attached Captain 
Oakes. The reserve was composed of two hundred men from 
the 6th Fusiliers, 78th Highlanders, and Eegiment of Firuzpui*. 

Havelock had occupied the Farhat Bakhsh palace. It was his 
intention, as soon as the attack on the Sikandarhdgh 
should' be pronounced, to blow up, by means of 
mines previously prepared, the outer wall of the 
Farhat Bakhsh palace, and open a continuous fire upon the enemy 
from the heavy batteries w'hich had been constructed behind it. 

, As soon as that fire should produce a certain effect, the infantry 
would rush forward and storm two buildings between Farhat 
Bakhsh palace and the Moti Mahall, knowm as the Haran-khand * 
and the steam-engine house. Under these, mines had been 
constructed. It maybe convenient to state that, on the two 


VOL. rr. 
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batteries constiucted "belimd tlie outer wall of the Parhat Bahhsh 
were mounted four 18-pounder guns, one 8-inch iron howitzer, 
four 9-pounder field guns, and two 24-pounder field howitzers. 
In position behind these were six 8-inch mortars, under Captain 
Maude, E.A. 

At about 11 o’clock Havelock learned that the advancing 
force was operating against Sikandarhdgh. He at 
HegivcB QjiQQ gave orders for the explosion of the mines 
under the outer wall of the Parhat Bakhsh. It 
happened, unfortunately, that the result of the 
explosion was not nearly so effective as he had hoped, and it 
devolved upon the batteries to complete the work which the 
mines had only very partially accomplished. Yzncent Eyre 
and the of&cors serving under him were, however, in no way 
discouraged. A continuous fire, lasting over three hozirs, not 
only demolished the remaining obstacles of the wall, hut 
produced a very considerable effect on the buildings beyond it. 
So great was it, indeed, that at 3 o’clock Havelock formed his 
columns of assault in the sqziare of the Chatar Manzil — outside 
the battered wall of the Earhat Bakhsh — and ordered his en- 


gineers to fire the mines laid under the two buildings beyond. 

At a quarter past 3, two of tbe mines of the Haran-khdna 
exploded with good effect. A quarter of an hour 
tbee^ra^s signal for assault was given. “It is 

posiHonas impossible,” wrote Havelock in his despatch, to 
enyne^bouse. describe the enthusiasm with which this signal was 
received by the troops. Pent up in inaction for 
upwards of six weeks, and subjected to constant attacks, they 
felt that the hour of retribution and glorious exertion had 
returned.” Their action corresponded to the feelings which 
swayed it. Dashing forward with a cheer, they carried the 
Haran-khana, then the engine-house, and were thus in a 
position to extend their hands to their friends of the advancing 


force, as soon as these should have captured the Moti Mahall. 
I have already shown how this was done. 

“ The relief of the garrison was accomplished.” Yea — ^but to 
The dim 4^0^® again ftom the gallant writer whose 

cnitica ’ account of Lord Clyde’s campaign is a masterpiece 
description of military movements,** “a most 
difficult and dangerous task still remained. The 


* Blacliicood’s Magazine, October 1853. 
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garrison, witli women and children, sick and wounded, guns and 
stores, had to he withdrawn ; and to effect this in the face of 
the vast force of the enemy was no easy task. One narrow 
winding lane alone led to the rear, and through it the whole 
force had to he filed. To protect the march of the convoy, the 
whole of the immense line, extending from the ruined walls of 
the Residency to the wooded park of the Dilkusha, required to 
he held, and this gave a most hazardous extension to our forces 
— far too weak for the maintenance of so extended a position. 
To keep any considerahle reserve in hand was impossihle.” 

The circumstances were indeed such as to merit the earnest 
care and consideration which the Commander-in- 
Chief devoted to them. Fortunately, Sir Colin campbeuis 
Campbell was a man of iron nerves, of splendid 
resolution. He could act promptly and steadfastly 
even when confronted hy so great a difficulty as that which 
now presented itself. His plans were quickly formed. The 
enemy still occupied the Kaisarhagh in great force. Prom the 
Kaisarhdgh they threatened the flank and the left rear of the 
British army. To permit an enemy so numerous to occupy a 
position so strong and so threatening whilst cariying out the 
delicate operation which it had now devolved upon Sir Colin 
Campbell to attempt, was more than any prudent commander 
could agree to. Sir Colin's first object, then, was to silence the 
fire from the Kaisarhagh. This silenced, two lines of retirement 
might he open to him. 

I have already slated* that on the 17th November Sir Colin 
had detached the 5th Brigade, under Brigadier 
Russell, with some artillery and rockets, to carry 
the house called Banks’s house and four bimgalows, adjacent to 
the Barracks, with a view of converting them into militaiy 
posts covering his left rear. Russell found the 
positions well fortified, and strongly garrisoned. Eufseu'^r. 
But he was equal to the occasion. The four riesBanks’a 
bungalows were first stormed. A detachment of the bnngaio’^ii! ^ 
2nd Panjah Infantry, led by a gallant subaltern. 

Lieutenant Keen, was then pushed forward to Banks’s house. 
This officer occupied that house withoiit difficulty and remained 
there with fifty Sikhs, during the remainder of the operations 
for the relief of Lakhnao. His position was extremely 


li ? 


Page 141. 
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dangerous, for the enemy were in great numbers, and, in bis 
comparatively isolated position, he might at any moment he over- 
whelmed before assistance could reach him. But he showed 
a bold front which dai^nted the enemy. 

The chain of posts coveiing the British left rear was now 
complete. The proper right of this chain was the 
posufoa^ Barracks, occupied by Lieutenant-Oolonel Ewart and 
. three hundred of the 93rd, its proper left Banks’s 
house; the right centre was formed of the four bungalows 
referred to, the left centre by gardens. But, precisely at the 
moment when Russell’s brigade had succeeded in occiipying the 
right centre and left of the position, there rose in the minds of 
the rebels the conviction that such occupation barred to them 
the road by which they intended to operate, and that they must 
at any cost expel the British. Throughout the 

Nov. 18 . of the 17th and during the whole of the 18th, 

by^thereMfi. then, they kept upon the right and right centre 
of the position, a vigorous and unceasing fii'e from 
muskets and from an 18-pounder. Had it been Sir Colin 
Campbell’s intention simply to occupy these posts 
whilst his large convoy wms being ^vithdra^vn by the 
line he had advanced, this incessant fire, however 
annoying, would have hud no important result. But 
Sir Colin Campbell having resolved, as I have shown, 
to dominate in the first instance the fire of the Kaisarbdgh, and 
thus to secure properly a second line of retirement by tlio 
Barraoks and Banks’s house, the line of posts had become a 
base from which to attack and occupy certain buildings between 
them and the Kaisarbdgh. In this view the heavy fire kept 
up by the enemy during the 18th possessed a far greater 
importance. 

The first building Russell had decided to attack was tho 
hospital, the nearest important post to tho four 
himgalowB and the Barracks. But, before he could 
roads.' move, it was necessary to silence the enemy’s fire. 

This could only be done by means of artillery. Early 
on the morning of the 18th, then. Sir Colin directed Colonel 
Biddnlph of the Bengal Army, head of the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, to proceed in company with Major Bourchier, to 
reconnoitre tho roads leading to tho Barracks and tho canal, 
with the view of discovering whether guns could not be taken 
down to co-operate with Russell. 
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To no nobler and more zealous men could this dangerous tash 
have been entrusted. Bom-chier, to whose splendid 
services I have already referred, was one of the anUBidduipii. 
most daring ojfficers of his unsurpassed regiment 
— the Bengal Artillery. Biddulph was cool, intelligent, and a 
thorough soldier. They quickly found a road, and then with 
the utmost speed brought down a 9-pounder and a 24-pound 
ho^vitzer, and four 5^inch mortans. The gun and the howitzer 
were placed in position in front of the bungalow, on the 
extreme right, the mortars behind the bungalow. 

The fire then opened. Brigadier Russell was almost immedi- 
ately placed hors de combat by a contusion.* Colonel 
Biddulph then assumed the command. The fire wonndeif 
continued with great effect, and the rebels withdrew 
their 18-pounder. Biddulph then organised a column for an 
attack on the hospital. But as he was explaining 
his plans to the officer next to him in command, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hale of the 82nd, a bullet, which 
had previously traversed the cap of the latter, penetrated his 
brain. 

Hale then assumed command. At 4 o’clock in the afternoon, 
he led his column to the assault, covering it with a 
quick fire from the 24-pound howitzer. Traversing 
some intermediate gardens, he attacked the hospital. 

The resistance, however, was obstinate, nor did he drive out the 

enemy until they had inflicted a severe loss on his column. Nor, 

unfortunately, was ho able to maintain himself in 

the hospital after it had been stormed. Its thatched no progrSs!''* 

roof was kindled by the enemy, and the heat of the 

flames alone forced him to retire. He withdrew, then, in perfect 

order, to his original position.f 


* The story is thus told by Colonel Bourchier (Eight Months' Campaign 
against the Bengal Sepoys ') ; “ The l.S-pouuder (rebels’) was not about one 
liundred and twenty yaids distant, and, to avoid giving notice to the enemy of 
our intentions by opening an embrasure, the muzzle of the 9-poundor was 
cnimmed through a hole that a shot had just made. Tho rilieinen declared they 
had not been able to load again. As wo fired, so did thO}’. A cloud of dust 
is all I remember. Brigadier Ruesoll, Captain Ogilvy, and I were on our 
bachs. Poor Russell hud just been grazed on the back of the neck : tho clods 
broken from the wall had knocked us over.” 

t Colonel Bourchier thus mentions a gallant deed, performed on this 
occasion, which deserves a permanent record in history. “Lieutenant 
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Wliilst tlie struggle, followed by the retii’ement, had been 
going on at the hospital, the rebels, thinking that 
the central position, that between the Barracks and 
t Sikandaibagh, must have been thereby weakened, 
attacked the pickets in considerable force. But 
Sir CoHn Campbell, attentive to every detail, was no sooner 
cognisant of the situation, than he himself brought up 
Bemmington’s troop of Horse Artillery, a company of the 53rd, 
and a company of the 23rd, to meet the attack. These were 
absolutely the only troops of which he could dispose, but they 
were sufficient. The conduct of Eemmihgton’s 
conduct^of troop elicited the admiration of the whole army. 

“ Captain Remmington’s troop of Horse Artillery,” 
wrote Sir CoHn, “was brought up, and dashed right 
into the jungle with the leading skirmishers, and opened &e, 
with extraordinary rapidity and precision. Captain Bemming 
ton distinguished himself very much. I superintended this 
affair myself, and I have particular pleasure in drawing your 
Lordships’ attention to the conduct of this troop on this 
occasion as an instance of the never-failing readiness and 
quickness of the horse artillery of the Bengal Service.” The 
attack was repulsed. 

Thus ended the 18th, The British had maintained the 
position Goveiing their left rear, but had made no 
thfirft am substantial progress towards gaining a second line of 
teconnoitred, retirement. The difficulties experienced in seizing 
the posts which would command such a line 
rendered it advisable once more to reconnoitre the ground 
between the positions actually held and the canal, to ascertain 
whether it was possible, abandoning the projected line of 
retirement hy the diiect road from Bikandarbagh to Banks’s 
house, to withdraw the guns and the troops by one of the 
unmetalled roads behind the bungalows already occupied. 


Harrington, Bengal Artillery, and another officer (whose name I regret I 
never knew) belonging to H.M’s service, with a gunner of artillery and a 
drummer of infantry, did moat gallant service. A man of the storming 
column had been wounded and left in the garden for an hour and a halt 
The drnmmer stuck by him, and dashed into the picket to report the fact. 
The little party above mentioned, under a very hot fire, rushed out and 
brought in the wounded man. As they left the picket, a round shot struck 
th«s ground under their feet.” Lientenant Harrhigton received the Yictoria 
Cross. 


J 
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The reconnaissance showed that the roads in that locality, 
though heavy, were practicable for artillery. On 
receiving a report to this effect, Sir Colin determined are found 
to -withdraw his force by the road by which he Fo'r^k''^ 
had advanced. He therefore directed Colonels 
Ewart of the 93rd, Hale of the 82nd, and Wells of the 23rd, 
commanding the posts covering the left rear, simply 
to maintain their positions, whilst he would himself coUn’T" 
personally superintend the deKcate operations plan of retiro- 
of the withdrawal, by the road already traversed, of 
the sick and the wounded, the women and the children. The 
■order was simple, comprehensible to the meanest capacity, and 
was carried out to the letter. 

On the morning of the 20th, whilst Captain Ogilvy, already 
mentioned in these pages, was, under the direction 
of Colonel Hale, engaged in intrenching the positions 
covering the left rear. Sir Colin Campbell began to 
cany out the withdrawal. As a preliminary measure, William 
Peel, on the morning of that day, opened on the 
Kaisnrbagh a tremendous fire from his heavy guns. 

This fire continued during that day, the day 
following, and the 22nd, increasing every hour in 
intensity. It gradually assumed the character of a 
bombardment. The enemj’’ suffered enormous losses, and on 
the evening of the 22nd three breaches in the walls of the 
Kaisarbagh invited assault. They expected it. 

Such, however, was not the intention of Sir Colin. 

The bombardment had, in fact, been used to cover 
the withdrawal of the women and children, sick 
and wounded. Long before it concluded, these had 
reached the Dilkushd in safeto'. The effecting of 
the three breaches on the evening of the 22nd was used to 
carry out the retreat of the glorious garrison of Lakhnao. 
Whilst the rebels passed that night in devising measures to 
meet the assault which they expected on the morrtnv, the 
gaixison which had so long held them at bay, the veterans of 
Inglis’s force, the victors in many fights of Havelock’s and 
Outram’s, began, at midnight, their I'otiremcnt. The guns 
which they could not cany away they rendered useless. Then, 
“ behind the screen of Campbell’s outposts, Ingliss’s and Have- 
lock’s toilworn bands withdrew. Then these began also to 
retire ; the pickets fell back through the supports, the 
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supports glided away between tbe intervals of the reserve — ^tbe 
reserve, wben all bad passed, silently defiled into 
molested^^^^ tbe lane — thick darkness shrouded the movement 
from the gaze of the enemy — and, hours after the 
position had been quitted, they were firiiig into the abandoned 
posts. Hope’s brigade, which had so nobly headed the advance, 
had also covered the retreat. Before daylight on the 23rd, the 
last straggler had quitted the camp at Dilknsha.” * 

Whilst the Commander-iu-Chief w^as thus effecting the weU- 
planned retirement, in the security gained hy his 
coverediL sMlful Operations against Kaisarhagh, his lieu- 
leftrear. tenants, Hale, Ewart, and Wells, covering his left 
rear, had remained occupying the positions they had 
gained and intreuched. During tbe three days of the bombard- 
ment of the Kaisarhagh, the rebels had never relaxed their 
musketry fife against those positions. But they had attempted 
no assault. The fact that they made no attempt at all is another 
lemarkable proof, added to the many already cited, of the 
absolute deficiency of military ability amongst their leaders. 
For Banbs’s house was not only entirely separated from th6 
other posts, but it was garrisoned only by fifty Sikhs, who might 
have been overwhelmed ere succour could have reached them. 

But no such attempt was made, and Hale and his lieutenants, 
as soon as he had ascertained that the Oommander- 
&rCo^iifi’aT advanced far enough on his line of 

the Uiikusb^, retieat, evacuated the barracks and bungalows, and 
fell back on the Dilkushd by tbe road which had 
been selected after the reconnaissance of the 19th. They re- 
joined the main force at this place early on the morning of 
the 23rd. 

The re-united force remained at the Dilknsha during that 
whore the eusuiug night. But there was no rest 

army halta, for officer or private. The detachment parties who 
had come up with the relieving’ force had to he 
distributed to their several regiments; carnages 
had to he allotted ; arrangements for the formation of the 
convoy of the women and rhildren under responsible officers 
had to he made. In a word, there was made on this day a 
reorganisation of the whole force to remain in operation as far 
as the Alamhagh. 


* Blacliwood’s Magazinef Ootober 1858. 
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Looting tack from this place — the first halt — after the 
successful relief, I find a sincere pleasure in pajdng 
the tribute of the historian to the splendid exertions ^ 

of one arm of the service, whose place on the field of action 
has not yet been specifically mentioned. The storming of the 
Sikandarbagh, of the Shah Najaf, of the Moti Mahall, of the 
bungalows adjacent to the Barracks, was the united work of 
the artillery and the infantry ; the bombardment of the Kaisar- 
bagh, of the artillery and the sailors. During this time the 
cavalry, ever ready, ahvays on the alert, prompt to take advan- 
tage of every opening, had been engaged in covering advanced 
movements, in keeping up the long line of communications, 
and in repelling the counter attacks of the enemy on the 
extreme right. 

Such services were necessary to the safety of the force, and, 
though they might be less prominent, they were Their leaders 
not inferior in value to those of the other arms. 

The names of Little and of Ouvry, of Probyn, of Watson, of 
Younghusband and of Gough, still live in the memory of those 
"who served under them. 

Nor, when writing of the halt at the Dilkusha, dare I omP 
to chronicle the one mournful event which tinged 
the joy of the relief. That day Havelock, who had 
been long ailing, passed away to his last homo. He 
had lived long enough to hear that his Queen and his country- 
men had appreciated his noble c[ualities, that his name had 
become a household word among the homes and the hearths of 
England. 

The life of Havelock had been a life devoted to his profes- 
sion, He had made the strict performance of duty 
his polar star. Gifted with military abilities of a ' 

very high order, and conscious that he possessed those abilities, 
he had borne without repining the sapping torment of slow 
promotion, and its inevitable results — employment in positions 
below his capacity. But every trial of Fortune had found 
Havelock cheerful, resolute, and devoted. To the smalle.st 
office he gave his best abilities. And, whilst thus labouring, 
he had striven also to prepare himself for the eventualities 
which were to follow. 

A story is told of the famous Scot-Austrian Marshal, Loudon, 
that, when he was a Major on frontier duties in Croatia, he 
used to spend his leisure in studying an enormous map of the 
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Austrian dominions. This map he had placed on the floor of 
one of his rooms. His wife, jealous of this devotion, hurst 
open, one day, the door of his study, and, seeing Loudon on his 
knees, tracing a particular route on the map, exclaimed, in a 
pet, “ I wonder what pleasure you can find in eternally study- 
ing that map ? ” Loudon, turning to her, replied : “ Leave me 
alone, my dear; the knowledge I am now acquiring will he 
useful to me when I become a Marshal of the Empire.” Not 
only did Loudon become a Marshal of the Empire, hut he came 
also to he recognised as the one Austrian general whom the 
great Frederick respected.^ 

Similar was the course pursued by Havelock. He studied 
all his life for the future. Similar, too, was the result. When 
the opportunity did come, he used it in a manner which 
electritied his contemporaries, which gained for him the con- 
fidence and devotion of his soldiers. His daring march from 
Allahabad to Kanhpur against enemies excited by the slaughter 
of our countrymen; the splendid defiance of rule which he 
showed by, to effect a great end, fighting the battle of Kanhpur 
with a river in his rear; the skill with which he gained it; 
the inspired audacity which characterised his marches into 
Oudh ; the confidence with which he resolved, at all risks, to 
hold on to the position he had taken up at Kanhpur — a position 
in a military sense false, inasmuch as his communications 
were liable to be severed ; — all these deeds stamp him as a 
general of the very first order. He was bold and daring in 
conception, prompt and sudden in execution, persistent and 
unshaken in his resolves. The jealousy of men, in whose 
hands the opportunities granted to Havelock would have 
shattered, has attempted, since his death, to diminish his 
glory. But the poisoned darts have rebounded, blunted, from 
the iron cuirass of the warrior. His deeds speak for them- 
selves. The incidents of that Kanhpur campaign will live, 
an imperishable record of his glorious qualities. The statue 
winch adorns Trafalgar Square, whilst it will show his outward 
form to the generations which shall have known him not, will 
whet their curiosity to inquire regarding the early training 

* On one occasion after the Seven Years’ War, •when Joseph II. entertained 
Frederick at Nenstadt, in Morawa, Loudon had modestly taken a seat towards 
the end of the table on the opposite side to that on which Frederick was seated. 
“ Come up to here and sit near me,” called to him the latter. “ I woiild ratlier 
Bee you by me than opposite to me.” 
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Nov. 25. 


and latei' deeds of one who, in a short and glorious campaign, 
illustrated all the qualities which combine to form a com- 
mander of the first rank. 

HaTelock died on the 24th. On the morning of the 26th 
his remains weie consigned to a humble grave in 
the Alambagh. His gallant son, the leaders who 
had been associated with him, Campbell, Grant, AiambiSsh. 
Outram, Hapier, Inglis, and others, and a crowd of 
officers, followed him to his last resting-place. He had fought 
a good fight : he had died, as he had lived, in the performance 
of duty. 

To return. On the afternoon of the 24th, Sir Colin, having 
made all his aiTangements, marched vdth his men 
and the train of women and childi-en whom they hla convoy*'^ 
guarded, leaving Outram’s division, in front of the 
Hilkusha, to cover his retirement. That evening ^ ‘ 

Sir Colin, with his long convoy, reached the Alambagh, The 
rebels had made no demonstration against Outram, and that 
officer, having received a supply of carnage from Sir Colin, fell 
back and rejoined his chief on the 25th. As Ontram 
was preparing to fall back, the rebels showed them- 
selves for a moment — only, however to disappear. They had 
not forgotten the rough lessons of the preceding days. 

With the junction of the divisions of ihi aimy at the 
Alambagh came the necessity for making a new 
distribution of it. Three matters pressed themselves SJtfon of tbc 
particularly on Su' Colin’s attention, viz. the safe 
transport of the ladies and children to Kanhpur, the ® * 

necessity of dealing vdth the Gwaliar mutineers, and the 
occupation by a sufficient force of the Alambagh. The second 
of these matters was a cause of considerable anxiety, inasmuch 
as Sir Colin had for many days received no communication 
from General Windham, commanding at Kanhpur, and it was 
impossible to say how circumstances had gone with him sub- 
sequentl}’’ to the 9th November. 

The third matter was, naturally, that first settled. Sir Colin 
decided on the 26th that Sir James Outram should remain at 
Alambdgh with a force augmented to about four thousand men 
of all arms, twenty-five guns and howitzers, and 
ten mortars. Outram would thus occupy a position ontram 
threatening Lakhnao, and would retain it tOl the ordered to 
Commander-in-Chief, having placed his convoy in 
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safety and disposed of the Gwdlidr mutineers, should return, to 
act offensively against the city of Laklinao. To maintain the 
communication with Kanhpiir, a post at the Banni bridge, iip 
to that time occupied hy the wing of a Madras native regiment 
and two guns, was strengthened by a detachment of European 
troops. 

Having made this disposition on the 26th, Sir Colin set out 
for Kanhpur at 11 kM. on the 27th, He had with 
him about three thousand men, including the wasted 
remnant of the 32nd Begiment, and the few sur- 
vivors of the native pensioners who had responded 
to the call of Sir Henry Lawrrence. Under the 
convoy of the troops were the ladies, the children, 
the sick and the wounded, numbering altogether about two thou- 
sand, and the treasure which had been rescued from 
Lakhnao. That same evening Sir Colin encamped at 
the Banni bridge. In reply to an inquiry as to 
whether any communication had been received from Eanhpur, 
but can hear of&cor there commanding reported that not only 
nothing of had he heard a cannonade during that day, but 

Windham. j • ^ i ® 

during the day previous also. 

This information w^as of an alarming nature. If Windham 
had been overwhelmed, the rebels would certainly 
Bhohirwind- destroyed the bridge of boats, and the British 
ham have ivould he cut off from their own provinces, which for 

whelmed the moment would he in the power of the rebels. 

There was nothing for it hut to march on with the 
utmost expedition. Early on the following morning, the 
force pressed onward. “ At every step the sound of a heavy 
and distant cannonade became more distinct; hut mile after 
mile was passed over, and no news could be oh- 
^^^onade taiued.” * Just before noon, however, a native who 
the distance, had been concealed behind a hedge, ran forward, and 
delivered a missive to the Staff at the head of the 
advance guard. “ He had a small roUed-up letter in the Greek 
character, addressed ‘ Most urgent, to General 
tapeadlng diSuste? to Sir Colm Campbell, or any officer command- 

windbai^ unless he ing troops ou the Lalchuao road,’ The letter 

was dated two days previously, and said that,, 
unless affairs shortly took a favourable turn, the troops would 
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* BJacIcwood's Magazine, 
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have to retire into the intrenchraeut ; that the fighting had 
been most severe ; an^ that the enemy were very povrerful, 
especially in artillery. It concluded by expressing a hope that 
the Gommander-in-Ohief would therefore see the necessity of 
pushing to their assistance Avith the utmost speed.” * 

The information contained in this note converted into 


certainty the impressions which the sound of the cannonade 
had produced. It deepened the anxiety of the leaders, the 
impatience of the troops. The scene that followed has thus 
been painted by an eye-witness : — t “ The impatience and 
anxiety of all became extreme. Louder and louder 
grew the roar — faster and faster became the march — foiwa 

long and weai*y was the way — tired and footsore described by 
grew the infantry — death fell on the exhausted 
wounded with terrible rapidity — the travel-worn 
bearers could hardly stagger along under theii- loads — the sick 


men groaned and died — but still on, on, on, was the cry.” 
After progressing in the usual order for a short 
time, the tension became too great for Six’ Colin. tTOpr^rifor 
Leaving the infantry to march on with the convoy, sir Sim ; 
he pressed forward with the cavalry and horse 
artillery. On reaching Mangalwar, about five miles on the 
Lakhnao side of the Ganges, he halted his troops, directed the 
artilleiy to fire salvoes to announce the approach 
of assistance, and galloped forward with his staff, in announces 
mingled hope and tear regarding the condition in by salvoes; 
which he might find the bridge of boats. As be 
approached the river a glance dissipated every doubt on this 
head. Through the glimmering light, for evening 
had set in, the bridge was seen to be intact, 

Flames rising in every direction, mingling with the st ff; 

light of the setting sun, showed that the enemy 

must have taken the city and a large part of tho cantf iments ; 


that the tents intended for the ladies and cliildren, the sick and 


wounded from Lakhnao, and the stores of clothing intonded for 
the defenders of tho Kesidency, must have been destroyed ; 
whilst the artillery fire occasionally directed at the bridge, and 


* A Lecture on tho Belief of Lucknow, by Colonel H. W. Norman, O.B. 
Sir Colin stated that bo received tliree notes in succession, vide Bourohier*8 
Eight Months' Campaign. 

t Blachicood’s Magazine, October 1858. 
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musketry fire near the river bank, i^roved that a sharp crisis 
was impending. In a word, to use the language of 
ofthe^di™^*^ an officer on Sir Colin’e staff, “the veil which had 
aster SO long shi’ouded us from Windham was rent asunder, 

and the disaster stood before us in all its calamity.” 

What that disaster was, and how it came about, will form 
the theme of the next chapter. I leave Sir Colin 
and his staff galloping, on the du^ky evening of the 
28th November, across the bridge, the preservation 
of which might yet enable him to repair the evil 
that had been accomplished, 

BlachiDoodJs Magazine, October 1858. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

THE aiVlLTAH CONTINGENT AND WINDHAM AT kInHPUR. 

In the preceding chapter I mentioned that when, on the 9th 
November, Sir Colin left Kanhpur to join his army , 

in the plain beyond Banni, he had left at that 
station about five hundred Europeans and a few Sikhs under 
the command of Major-General ( 3 . A. Windham. On the 6th 
November, in a memorandum addressed to that officer, he had 
directed him to occupy and improve the intrenchment which 
liad been constructed on the river; to keep a careful watch 
over the movements of the Gw^liar force; to send into 
Oudh, by detachments of -wings, unless he should be seriously 
threatened, any European infantry that might ai*rive; but to 
detain, if he should think fit, the brigade of Madras 
native troops, expected the following day, until the ^s^ctions 
intentions of the Gwiiliar contingent, expected to frfvento 
arrive at Kalpi* on the 9th, should become developed, windham, 

In case of any pronounced movement towards 
Eanhpur on the part of that force, General Windham was 
directed to make as great a show as possible of the troops at 
his disposal by encamping them conspicuously and in extended 
order in advance of the intrenchment, which, however, was to 
be sufficiently guarded. On no account was ho to move out to 
attack, unless compelled to do so by force of circumstances, in 
order to save the intrenchment from being bombarded. 


* Kiilpf lies on the right bank of the Zamnnh in the Jalaun district. It 
vras a place of great unportanco in the times of the Muglmls. 
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It is a proof alike of Ike careful supervision whicli Sir Colin 
Campkell exercised over tlie generals subordinate to Hni, but 
placed in. independent command, and of tbe anxious 
roppiemented attention wbicb be devoted to that particular posi- 
tiojUj that, two days later, be sent to General Windbam 
a second memorandum, in wbicb he entered in full 
detail into tbe possibilities before tbat officer. Every 
movement of tbe Gwdlidr troops was provided for ; 
tbe cori-esponding action of General Windbam was defined; 
and tbe retention of certain troops and tbe despatch into Oudb 
of others were again insisted on. 

General Windbam prepared at once to carry out tbe direc- 
tions of tbe Command er-in-Cbief in their most 
essential point. Tbe rendering of tbe intrencbment 
secure against any attack was tbat point. Tbe 
intrencbment guarded, though it did not absolutely 
protect, tbe passage of tbe river, tbe commissariat stores, and 
two of tbe hospitals, Windbam, then, at once took measnres 
to clear tbe glacis and tbe country beyond it, to extend and 
strengthen tbe works, and to train men to work tbe guns. For 
tbe intrencbment be bad nine guns worked by a 
hifdisposai. detachment of tbe Naval Brigade commanded by 
Lieutenant Hay, R.A. Six field guns would, be 
expected, arrive with tbe Madras force on tbe lOtb. He bad, 
besides, two 9-pounders and one 24-pounder howitzer, with 
ammunition in their waggons. But, there being no gunners 
attached to these guns, Windham set to work to train some 
Sikh soldiers for tbat purpose. 

Meanwhile, Tanti^ Topi was preparing to establish bis claim 
to generalship. Well served by bis agents, Tantid 
amvesat"^^ bad received very minute and very timely inform- 
iciiipf. ation regarding tbe movements of bir Colin 
Campbell. He arrived with tbe revolted Gwdlidr 
contingent at Kalpf on tbe 9tb November. Kalpi lies on tbe 
right bank of tbe river Jamnab, forty-six miles south-west 
The c u from Kdnbpiir. Tbe direct road between tbe two 
iRtwcen”^*^ places ran through the villages of Bbognipur and 
KdLhpfi”? Suebandi, From Suchandi to Kdnbpur tbe dis- 

tance is fourteen miles, tbe road being intersected 
at tbe fourth mile-stone by tbe Pdndu rivulet, at tbe eighth 
by ibe Ganges canal. Another line, which led to positions a 
little to tbe north-east of Kdnbpur, must now be referred to. 
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Leaving Kalpf, and passing tlirotigli Bliognipiir, tliis road, just 
about midway from the latter to Sxxeliaiidi, branches off to 
Ahbarpiir, Thence, running nearly north, it touches the 
Pandti rivulet at SSheoli, and then, talcing a turn to the noi-th- 
west, crosses at a distance of fotir miles the Ganges canal, 
and, itrolonging itself for two miles, reaches the village of 
Sheoraj]mr on the grand trunk mad about three miles from 
Sarai Ghdt on the Ganges, and twenty-one miles north-west 
of Kanhpiir. 

To march on Kanhpiir, Tdntia had first to cross the Jamnah. 
There was no one to oppose the passage. He had left at Jalaun 
his treasure and impedimenta. Kalpi he garidsoned 
with three thousand men and tiventy guns. Then, hopes of the 
on the 10th, he crossed the Jamnah. The passage 
effected, Tdntia, determined not to make too decided 
a demonstration until Sir Colin Campbell should have absolutely'" 
committed bimself to the relief of Laklmao, and, hoping that 
the rebel troops there would find means to detain him at least 
the time necessary for the perfect carrying out of bis own 
scheme, moved slowly forward with about sis thousand men 
and eighteen guns to Bhognipur. Leaving here 
twelve hundred men and four guns, he advanced by occupies 
Akbarpdr to Sheoli and Sheorajpur, occupying the the salient 
first-named place with two thousand men and six twoeu iwnh- 
guns, Sheoli with the same number and four pfirundthe 
guns, and Sheorajpur with one thousand men and 
four guns. 

These operations, hegiuning about the lOth November, wore - 
completed about the 19th. Their effect w"as 
completely to sever the communications n>uniMtfo^"bJtwceT‘ 
between Kdnhpur and the west and north- Kifnbpur and its 
west — the countiy on which it bad been 
mainly dependent for its supplies. 

Windham had been neither blind nor indifferent to the 
movements of the enemy. He w'as duly informed 
of the passage of the Jamnah and the occupation of Tamhi Topi’s 
positions reaching to tbo Ganges, some twenty miles 
to the north-west of his position. What did this 
movement forebode? Some thought that the march hc divines 
on the Ganges at a prudent distance from Kdnh- 
pilr indicated an intention to cross unmolested the rebel 
into Oudh to act there on the roar of Sir Colin 

VOL. rv. K 
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Campbell. Windbam was not of this opiniou. Crediting 
Tdntia Topi with luerely natural acuteness, he could not 
believe that he had any other intention but that of taking 
advantage of Sir Colin’s absence to crush him at Kanhxmr. He 
believed, in fact, that Tantia would act as a general in his 
position ought to act. 

Yet, believing this, convinced of it, he had still those positive 
and reiterated orders of the Commander-in-Chief 
required him to forward Lato Oudh by de- 
coiinthe tachments of wings of regiments the European 
mowmmts. troops as they should arrive. General Windham, 
whilst obeying these instructions, made an urgent 
representation to Sii’ Colin Campbell, informing him of the 
disquieting reports he was daily receiving regarding the 
movements of the Gwaliar contingent, and requesting per- 
mission to retain such troops as he might consider absolutely 
necessary for the defence of the place. Pending a reply, 
he continued to forward the incoming detachments towards 
Lalchnao. 

On the evening of the 14th Novemher the required permission 
Eeceivps o-rrived. On the morning of that day the Madras 
mission^o^^* hiigade, commanded by Brigadier Carthew, had 

into Kanhpur. It was but a shadow of its 
former self. One of the regiments of which it had 
been composed, the 17th Native Infantry, had been left, by 
superior orders, at Pathpur, to maintain the comnni- 
Oirthew’^ nication between Allahabad and Kanbpur. Carthew 
arrives; brought with him, then, only the wing of one native 
regiment, the 27th, four 9-pounders, manned by 
natives, and two manned by Europeans. Between this date 
^ and the 26th the force was increased by successive 
detacliments^ companies or drafts of the 34th, S2nd, 88th 
Eegiments, of the Eifle Brigade, and by the remain- 
ing wing of the 27tb Madras’ Native Infantry. 
But the course of the nanutive will show that not all of these 
were retained. 

Windham was now more at ease. On the 17th, following 
windbam instructions he had received, he took up a posi- 

Tabvs up a tiou heyoud and to the west of the town, near the 
oftbe of the Dehli and Kalpi roads, and encamped 

there. This camp, composed of deiachments from 
the 34th, 82nd, 8Sth, and Eific Brigade, and of the right wing 
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of tlie Sladras Native Regiment, the 27th, with six guns, was 
placed under the command of Brigadier Car the w. 

Windham thus entirely followed out his orders, h”s*troop's^^ 
making a show of his troops, encamping them 
cons])icuously, at the same time that he covered the town 
and. with it the buildings between the town and the intrench- 
ment, some of which had been prepared for the reception of 
the LaMinao ladies, and in others of which supplies had been 
stored. 

Matters so continued till the 20th. On that date Windham 
had become aware of the movement of the Gwaliar 
contingent I have alreadj' described, and of their 
occupation of strong positions stretching from Kalpi Commander- 
to Sheoi’ajpur. Nor was this all. Up to the 19th 
he had received intelligence of the successful 
attaelcs made by the Commander-in- Chief on the Sikandarbagh 
and the Shah Najaf. But from that date all commu- 
nication from Lakhnao, even from the Alambagh, -^vinaham 
ceased ; while, to add to his perplexity, he received, leums that 
on the 22nd, information that the enemy had bridge hw 
surprised and defeated the police force stationed bwn sur- 
to guard the Banni bridge, on the high road to 
Lakhnao I 

The occupation of the Banni bridge by the rebels might, if 
pennitted to continue, lead to fatal consequences ; 
for Windham could not know hoAv, since the 19th, ^patches 
it had fared with Sir Colin Campbell. It was troops to re- 
quite possible, rmth thirty thousand still uncon- bridged 
quered rebels in Lakhnao, that he might yet have 
•to fight hard for it. Under these circumstances the conduct 
of Windham was marked by great judgment and great 
self-denial. Not caring to consider, in the jjresence of this 
possibly great danger, that T^ntia Topi and his trained 
soldiers were pressing upon him, he deliberately diminished 
his force to re-open tlie communications with Lakhnao. At 
3 o’clock on the morning of the 23rd the right -wing of the 
27th Madras Native Infantry, with two 9-pounder guns manned 
by Europeans, marched by his orders, to re-occupy the Banni 
bridge. 

Notwithstanding the permission he had received, and on 
which he had acted, to detain at Kanhpur the European 
troops who might arrive, Windham had felt from the first 

w 2 
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that the shoTvy position he had, in obedience to orders, taken 
np beyond the city, ^vould in no way defend 
i'b t{)»nrt™hiy Kdnhpiir in case of a serious attack. XJnder no 
circumstances conld he prevent the enemy from 
and dang r bombarding the bridge with their heavy guns. 

extent of the position, too, would prevent its 
proper defence with even the larger number of 
troops at his disjiosal, while, in the event, almost certain 
were he attacked seriously’', of having to fall back on the 
inti’enchment, the cit}^ and the houses I have spoken of would 
fall into the enemy’s hands. With respect to the intrench- 
ment, it should be borne in mind that, though Windham had 
done much to strengthen it, it was not, in a military sense, 
defensible. 

Windham was a brave and adventurous soldier. His posi- 
tion not being, in point of fact, defensible, he asked 
ro'sir Ooim*^^ himself whether an aggressive defence might not 
a plan of present better chances of success. Thinking the 
de^enco.'*^ matter over, he devised a scheme which he was 
prepared to carry out, and, on the very day on 
which he had taken up the position at the junction of the Hehli 
and Kal])i roads— the 17th November— he transmitted this 
scheme to Lakhnao to obtain for its execution the sanction of 
the Command er-in-Ohief. 

This scheme was based on the honoured jirinciple of taking 
advantage of the separation from each other of the 
scheme, cuemy’s posts and of destroying them in detail. 
The enemy had taken up positions, as already 
stated, at Bhognipiir, Akbarpui', Sheoli, and Sheordjpiir. 
Between the two last-named villages at the distances of three 
miles and two miles flowed the Ganges canal. Windham 
conceived the idea of transporting twelve hundred men in the 
night by this canal, taking his gnns along the towing-path, and 
falling upon one or other of the positions (Sheoli or Shcoraj- 
piir), overwhelming it, always able to fall back on Kanhjnir 
before the enemy from Akbarpur could reach it. 

To the request containing this plan Windham received no 
answer. The roads were closed. Meanwhile he 
reply had simply maintained his position and had sent off 
sir Colin, troops, as already mentioned, to regain the Banni 
bridge. But he had every day fresh causes for 
disqnietudo. The very day that he had heard of the defeat of 
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fciie police force at the Banni bridge information reached him 
that rebels were crossing over from Oudh to swell the ranks of 
Tantia Topi’s force. It was necessary to take some decisive 
step. He hesitated to attempt a plan so opposed to his 
instructions as the canal-plan without special sanction. But 
something must be done. Windham knew, from his reading, 
from his instincts, from conversation with officers experienced 
in Indian warfare, that the most certain mode of defeating an 
Asiatic enemy is to mai'ch straight against him. At 
half past 8 o’clock on the morning of the 24th, then, positj^n^o'if 
he broke up his camp, and, marching six miles south- 
westward, took up a position close to the bridge by 
which the road to Kalpf crosses the canal. The position was 
comiiai-atively strong, for his entire front was covered by the 
canal, and he was still nearer to the intrcnchment than 
the enemy. 

The Gwaliar troops, noting Windham’s forward movement, 
regarded it as a challenge. They accepte’d it. 

That very day the detachment at Akbarpur set out 
for Suchandi. Between this village and the canal, cbaiicniie, 
about midway, mns the Pdndu rivulet. The rebels to the 
reached Suchandi on the 24th; the banks of the 
Pandu on the 25th. As soon as information of this movement 
reached Brigadier Carthew he despatched a special messenger 
with it to the General. Windham at once galloped to the camp, 
and reached Carthew’s tent a little after midnight — during the 
first hour of the 26th. 

Windham at once made his plans. Dividing his force into 
two brigades, he placed Carthew at the head of the 
first, composed of the 88th Connaught Bangers, four 
companies of the 2nd battalion Biflo Brigade, and atuck them, 
four 6-pounder guns, manned by natives. The 
sucond brigade, consisting of the 34th Regiment, four companies 
of the 82nd, and four 9-pounder guns, drawn by bullocks and 
manned by Europeans and Sikhs, he gave to Colonel Kelly 
of the 34th. Windham had also at his disijosal a hundred 
native troopers and ten men of the 9th Lancers. With this 
force he determined to take the initiative the folloAving morn- 
ing. His plan was to deal the most advanced division of 
the enemy a heavy blow ; then, returning to his base, repeat, 
should occasion offer, the same tactics on another portion of , 
their force. 
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Before dayligM of the 26th, Windham, having taken 
precautions to guard his baggage, to protect the 
canal bridge, and to observe the enemy on the 
side of Sheor4jpur, rode forward to reconnoitre. He 


found the rebels posted beyond the Pandu rivulet, then nearly 
dry. They numbered about two thousand five 
andadvancM hundred infantry, five hundred cavalry, and they 
’ had six guns of large calibre. Windham at once 
sent back orders for his troops to advance. The order was 
forthAvith obeyed. 

Oarthew led forward his brigade from the right, the men of 


the Rifle Brigade leading in skirmishing order. 


Carthew The enemy were seen in masses in front of a large 
enemy’s fire, tope of trees, but as the skirmishers approached they 
moved to theii’ right. This movement completed, 
their guns in the tope opened a very heavy fire. The balls 
passed over the skirmishers and fell right into the 88th, who 
were following them, knocking over many officers and men. 
Oarthew brought his guns into position as quickly as possible, 
and, opening upon the enemy, silenced their fire, 
imsWng on v^heieupon Kelly, from the position on the left, led 
the 31th, the 34th at the guns, and captured three of them 
^eir*^ns. (two 8-inch iron howitzers and one 6-pounder gun). 

Such, in brief, was the story of the main fight. I 
may add that, prior to Colonel Kelly’s attack, a portion of his 
regiment had repulsed a charge of the enemy’s cavalry. These 
did not appear again until later in the day, but it be seen 
that they then made their presence felt. 

The capture of the guns was followed by the flight of the 
enemy, who were pursued for some distance. 
Windham Windham then drew on his troops and marched back 

toThedty!*^^ towards the city. This retrograde movement in- 

enemy with courage, and their cavalrj', 
enemy^ coming to the front, became so insolent that 
cavalry, Windham halted and deployed his ti'oops. It was 
no part of the enemy’s game, however, to attack the 
British force in the open, so they again drew off. IVindham 
then marched his force to a. new position near the 
new position town across the Kalpf road, immediately in front of 
^piroad some brick-kilns. A letter from the Coramander- 
in-Chiefs camp had reached him to the effect 
that all was well, and that the army was marching towards 
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Kanhpur. Windliam Hoped, tHen, that the blow he had in- 
flicted that day might serve as a deterrent to the enemy 
at least till the Commander-in-Ohief should arrive. Their 
loss had been severe ; his own amounted to ninety-two killed 
and wounded. 

But the leader of the rebel army was no fool. The blow 
dealt by Windham, far from fidghtening him, had disclosed to 
his astute mind the weakness of the British leader. A force, 
completely victorious, does not as a rule fall back beyond the 
position it had occupied before the action had commenced ; nor, 
in falling back, does it allow itself to be threatened 
with impunity bj"^ the troops it had defeated. But TsCntiiJ Topr, 
these things had happened to the little army of windhim’s 
Windham. It had been victorious on the field — a rcsowos^to 
fact proved b}’ the capture of three of the enemy’s attack him. 
guns. But the necessities of his position had forced 
Windham, after his victory, to fall back, threatened by the 
enemy’s horse, to a position nearer to the city than that he had 
occupied before the battle. Tantid Topi lead then the 
necessities of 'Windham’s position as he would have read an 
open book, and, with the instincts of a real general, he resolved 
to take advantage of them. 

3?ar, then, from allowing Windham the I'espite of twenty- 
four hours, which would, that General hoped, bring the 
Oommander-in-Chief to his aid, ’Pantid Topi directed 
that portion of his force which had engaged at inlank.'"''^ 
Suchandi the previous day to stand to their arms at 
daybreak, ready for a forward movement, but to withhold that 
movement until the detachments at Sheoli and Sheorajpur, 
which would march in the night, should open fire on the right 
flank of the British. That fire wms to be the signal for r 
general attack. 

Meanwhile, Windham, hoping much from the blow he had 
delivered the previous day, had not the less pre- 
pared for possible eventualities. His troops stood to 
their arms at daybreak. But, as there were neither the defSisive, 
signs of an enemy, nor any ceiduin information as to 
his movements, they Avere dismissed, at 9 o’clock, to their 
brealcfasts. The General, after partaking of his morning meal, 
ordered up two 24-poimder guns, drawm by bullocks, and 
manned by seamen of the Sliajinon, and tben went to recon- 
noilxo. The aspect of affairs evidently did not satisfy him, tor 
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He detaches 
Carthew to 
repulse the 
enemy on 
his right. 


at 11 o’clock lie sent down to tlie camp an order for tlie whole 
force to stand to tkeir arms. An honr later, just as the British 
gun in the intrenchment fired the mid-day signal, 
at he I’ode into camp. He had scarcely arrived when a 

heavy cannonade was opened on the right flank of the 
British. Almost simultaneously a shell exploded over the trees 
in their front. It was evident that an attack in force had 
begun on all points. 

Cool and prompt in action, Windham at once directed 
Brigadier Carthew, with the 34th, two companies of the 82nd, 
and four 6-pounder guns, to take np and hold a position on the 
right, defending the approaches to the town hy the Bithnr 
road. Carthew at once moved off, detaching the 
34th to occupy some gardens on the left of his 
position, throwing some fifty men of the 82nd into 
some mined huts on its right, and covering the 
guns in the centre with the remainder of the two 
companies of that regiment. As his brigade, so to call it, was 
marching to the points indicated, the enemy opened fire upon 
it at a long range. But so effective was the reply 
succeeds. 6'pounders and Enfields, so steady and 

continuous their fire, that the rebels ceased their 
attack on that side. 

In the front, forming the extreme left of his position, 
Windham had not been so fortunate. He had there 
five companies of the 2nd battalion Bifle Brigade, 
the 88th Regiment, two 9-pounder guns, and two 
24-pounder howitzers and two 24-pounder guns 
manned hy seamen of the Shannon. To the right of this posi- 
tion, in a wood midway between it and that occupied hy 
Carthew, was posted the main body of the 82nd. 

Windham placed the guns in the centre of his position, 
supporting them hy the Rifle Brigade and the 88th on either 
flank. Before the first gun had been fired, he proceeded 
himself to the right to watch the attack in that quarter, leaving 
the left brigade in charge of Colonel Walpole of the Rifle 
Brigade. The 24-pounder guns were then pushed to the front 
BO within sight of the enemy,* The enemy, on sighting them, 
fired the first shot from a gun they had placed on the road. 
The British guns at once replied, but they had not fired two 


Windham's 
front, or left, 
position. 


* The Shannon Brigade in India, page 36. 
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rounds when the rebels opened lire with grape and cannister 
from batteries in front and on the right flank of Windham’s 
position. So superior, from their immense su- 
periority in the number of guns, was their fire, that The great 
Windham, on liis return, an hour later, from the of^be'rcMs 
right brigade, found that his men were getting all t" artillery 
the worst of it.*’’ The rebel leader, with great 
judgment, kept back his infantry, and fought 
Windham with his artillery alone. The advantage he derived 
from his greatly superior numbers was enormous, for those 
numbers enabled him to form a semicircle I’ound the British 
position. Any attempt on the part of Windham to break 
through this semicii'cle at any point would have placed it in the 
power of the rebel leader to lap over and overwhelm his far 
inferior force. 

Windham used all the means in his p^wer to make head 
against the enemy. Their flanking fire he attempted 
to silence by turning upon it one of the 24-pounders posuion utf- 
worked by the men of the Shannon- But all would 
not do. The position was not tenable against an falls back on 
enemy superior in numbers and who fought only 
with their guns. To add to his misfortunes, the 
bullook-drivers, not liking the pi'ospect, deserted as fast as thej’’ 
could, and, as a final blow, ammunition began to run short. 
Orders were accordingly given to fall back on the brick-kilns, 
a little to the left of the position Windham had 
taken up on the night of the 26th. Windham at and orders 
the same time sent for the 34th to reinforce him, earthen- to 
and directed Carthew, by an order twice repeated, to 
fall back also on the brick-ldlns.t 

C-'irthew, meanwhile, had held the position on the right, and 
with the force at his disposal he could have con- 
tinued to hold it. But, at this motnent, Windham, ^vfndh^m*’ 
to protect his retiring movement, sent for the bulk 
of the 34th. This regiment, which had covered 
itself with gloiy by its repulse of the enemy, was 
accordingly sent to reinforce the left brigade. It then-. 

* The casualties had been severe. Amongst the officers, Idciit. Ilay, E.N., 
commanding the detachment of the Shunno7i men, had been severely wounded. 
Ho wa- afterwards killed in Kow Zealand. 

t Windham Btnied subsequentlj' that he afterwards countermanded timt 
order, but tbo countermand never reacbed Carthew. 
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found that brigade in considerable disorder. The two big guns 
bad been for the moment abandoned, and the men were falling 
back disheartened. The Sdtb came np in time to 
fills toe™ initiative in dashing at the big gnns, and, 

with the aid of the sailors, in bringing them on with 
the retreating column. 

But the retiring movement bad served as a signal for the 
enemy to advance. They crowded on in numbers, 
firing their guns. The English fell back, confused 
and in disorder, on the brick-kilns. Here it was 
hoped a stand might be made. It was 5 o’clock, and "Windbam, 
thinking the position now reached might be held, 
gIuops\*o anxious for the condition of the right brigade, 

the right. Weakened by the withdrawal of the Sith, left 
General Dupuis, E.A., in command, with orders to 
hold the brick-kilns, if possible, and galloped to the right. 

But before he could reach the idght brigade the order to 
retire, which he had sent to it, had had its fatal 
^tai effect of eficct. It is true that, weakened by the withdrawal 
of the 34th, the brigade could with difficulty bold 
its ground against tbe enemy pressing on it. But, 
coping bravely witb tbe difficulty, Cartbew did bold 
it. So convinced was be of tbe value of tbe posi- 
tion, that be did not act on the first order which be received. 
The second order was imperative. He was forced to obey his 
general, and he fell haok.’^ 

When Cartbew ‘reached the brick-kilns, confusion seemed 
worse confounded. The carriage cattle had been 
Bimat the”" whilst the tents of the encampment had 

hricic-kiins. been struck, and, ivith most of the heavy baggage, 
were lying in disorder on the earth. Just then, an 
order reached Dupuis to fall hack on the intrenchment, Wind- 
ham, as he was riding to look after his riglit brigade, had 
received intelligence that the rebels, turning tbe extreme right 


WindUam’e 
reiterated 
order to Car- 
thew to fall 
back. 


* Captain Drury, -wlio was Brigadier Carthew’s brigade-major on this 
occasion, thus described the situation in a letter to a friend at Madras : “ Tiio 
other position ” (Windham’s) “ of the force had not fared so well, and tho 
General sent for the 3tth to strengthen the encampment. Shortly afterwards 
we were ordered to return to the encampment and occupy some brick-kilns 
immediately in its rear. This order was repeated, and it was not until tho 
second time that we commenced foiling back to the place directed. This 
order was a grave error. General Windham sa 3 ’B ho sent a countermand 
aiterwards. That never came.” 
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of liis extended position, had occupied the lower part of tho 
city, and were then attacking his last stronghold. For- 
tunately, at the moment a detachment of the 2nd 
battalion Eifie Brigade arrived opportunely from The rebels 
Fathpur. Windham, placing himself at their head, hureBch-*^ 
drove the enemy from the lower part of the town, are"driven 
at the same time that he sent the order to Dupuis back, 
to fall back on the intrenchment. This movement 
had been just begun when Windham, riding towards the 
force after the exploit just recorded, personally directed 
Carthew to take two companies of the 88th and his four 
6-pounders, to return to the position he had 

,, -ij. j 1* J.1 Windham orders a re- 

vacated on the right, and, on reaching the treat on the intrencb- 

Bithiir road, to fall back on and occupv the Cy- 

theatre. This building lay about a quarter 

of a mile south of tho intrenchment, and was filled ivith stores 

and clothing for the troops. 

Whilst the main body, abandoning tents and the soldiers’ 
kits, fell hack on the intrenchment, “ pursued by the enemy 
and harassed by musketry,”* Carthew moved to the 
right to execute Windham’s latest order. Between 
the suburb through which he had to pass and the thcVight, 
Bithur road were the abandoned lines of a native 
regiment. On debouching from the suburb, he saw the enemy’s 
skirmishers feeling their way doivn the road toward the in- 
trenchment. They were exposing their right flank to Carthew, 
but the moment tliey saw him they fell back in soldiex-like 
style and occupied the abandoned lines I have spoken of. But 
Carthew, sending his men at them with the bayonet, 
drove them out in fine style, and as far as the ^ack'rtc'^* 
Bithiir road. Hero he came upon their guns, which enemy, 
at once unlimbered and opened fire. But Ghamier’s 
four 6-pounders were at hand. They had had to make a short 
detour to avoid the narrow streets, but they came up with all 
possible haste, and, worked magnificently by tho swarfcb}* 
gunners of the Madras arraj’’, they silenced and drove back the 
guns of tUe enemy. Had Carthew had four companies instead 
of two, ho would have captured the enemy’s guns. But it was 


* Tlic Shannon Brigade in India, pa^e 3G. A private letter from a Boldier 
of tho 3Ith says : “ They took all our kit and encampment, nliich we saw 
burning during tho night.” 
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growing dark, and his few men were dispersed in sldrmishin 
order. He could not rally in time a sufSoient number for 
1 ‘ush. 

Carthew had, however, completely fulfilled his instructions. 

1 He had gained the Bithur road. Here he halted, 
thetheiure.^* alike to collect his men and show a front to the 
enemy. But the enemy had had enough of it. He 
then fell back, unmolested, on the theatre — the one officer in 
high command who had been victorious in every encounter on 
that eventful day ! 

The theatre constituted now the centre of a chain of outposts, 
forming a semicircle about a quarter of a mile in front of the 
intrenchmcnt. The left of this semicircle rested 
He h.-ats here on the caual, the right in an outwork on the river 
baywadi^nsa Ganges. Tliis outwork was occupied by the 64th. 
dMp^nuiiah'^ Carthew’s small force, having just barricaded a 
In his iront. bridge in their front over a narrow but deep nullah, 
bivouacked on the road near the theatre. The 88tli 
occupied the road leading from the canal to the town. The 
remainder of the force and the guns were withdrawn within 
the intrenchment. 

The laurels of the day rested certainly with the rebels. 
They had driven back the British force, had com- 
tbeewntsof it to renounce the defence of the towu. With 

tiieday. a little more enterprise they might probably have 
cut it off altogether. The fact is, Windham occupied, 
with seventeen hundred men, a very extended position, and he 
attempted to defend this position against an enemy computed, 
erroneously, I think, at twenty-five thousand trained soldiers, 
but who probably numbered fourteen thousand. It is possible, 
however, that if he had been content with holding the position 
he had taken up on the night of the 26th, near the brick-kilns, 
he could have maintained it. For the right fiank of that posi- 
tion was covered by Garthew’s brigade and by the linking 
detachments of the 82nd and 34th. But, by pushing his own 
brigade forward on the Kalpi road to a position in which its 
whole front and right flank were exposed to the enemy’s fire, 
he virtually invited defeat. When he at la.st ordered Dupuis to 
fall back on the brick-kilns it was too late. His ill-judged 
order to Carthew, resisted as long as possible by that officer, to 
abandon the position he had successfully defended, gave an 
opening to the enemy to penetrate on his right. When, after 
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the evil had so fai* worked its effect as to necessitate the order 
to Dupuis to fall hack, Windham attempted to repair it by 
sending hack Carthew to his old position, Cai'thew did, indeed, 

, hy a display of skill and daring, prevent the mischief from 
becoming irremediable. But the position at the brick-kilns, 
which might have beeu maintained, had to be abandoned and 
the town to be sacrificed. 

The night pas-sed quietly. The British, that is to say, were 
not assailed. But the glare of the flames, and the 
tumult outside their position, proclaimed the triumph uiat foUowcd. 
of the rebels. A great anxiety reigned within the 
British lines. Windham passed the night in consultation with 
the officers he most trusted. At one time he hoped to be able 
to redeem the past by a night attack on the rebels, but he 
could obtain no trustworthy information as to the locality of 
the enemy’s guns. Nothing remained to him, tlien, but to 
make the best preparations to repel the renewed attack to be 
expected on the morrow. 

That night Windham issued to the senior officers of his force 
the instructions for carrying out the plan upon 
which, after mature consideration, he had decided, j'/ues in™ 

To Golonel Walpole — commanding five companies of 
the Bifle Brigade under Lieutenant-Colonel Woodford, 
two companies of the 82nd Regiment under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Watson, and four guns — two 9-pounders manned by 
Madras gunners, and two 24-pounder howitzers fenced. * 
manned by Sikhs, under Lieutenant Green, E.A. — 
ho confided the defence of the advanced portion of 
the town on the loft bank of the canal, that is, the portion in 
the left 7’ear of the brick-kilns separated from them and from 
the rest of the town by the canal; to Brigadier 
Carthew — having under him the 34th, commanded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel Kelly, the flank companies of the 82nd, 
and the four Madras 8-pounders under Lieutenant Chamier — 
the defence of the Bithur road, in a position more advanced 
than, and a little to the right of, that occupied the previous 
day. The intrenchment was entrusted to the care of the G4th 
under Brigadier N. Wilson, who was also to guard 
against a turning movement on the right by 
establishing a post at the I3aj>tist Chapel ; whilst Windham 
himself, having under him the 88th Regiment win(ni.am 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel l^Iaxwell, should litraself. 


to Cartbew, 
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defend the portion of the town nearest the Ganges, on the left 
bank of the canal. 

Before the action has begun, the impartial reader cannot but 
be struck by the disproportionate force allotted to 
iMbpropor- Brigadier Carthew. That officer bad to defend the 

tiOllRtC lorCC 7 r» jT • j • TT "L jl J T, • *± 

allotted to 01 the position. He liaa proved Jns capacity 

before ; and yet to him, occnpj-ing the post 
position. which was certain to draw upon him the weight of 
the enemy’s attack, a force was assigned not larger 
than that given to Walpole, whose position was far more 
defensible. 

At daylight on the 28th the several movements indicated 
took effect. Carthew pushed across the bridge he 
had barricaded the previous evening with the 34th 
and guns, covering his flanks with the two 
companies of the 82nd. He had just reached the 
point at which the road turned off to the position he 
was to occupy a little to the right, when the 
Assistant Quartermaster- General, Captain M'Orea, ' 
bi ought him an order from the General to fall back on to the 
bridge. This position, then, Carthew took up, covering his 
left with two companies, occupying with three the ruined 
houses in the front and on the flanks of the bridge, and keep- 
ing the remainder at the bridge. The detached party on the 
right consisted of one company of the 34th, commanded by 
Captain Stewart. The house it occupied was a 
stwm. lofty building with a flat roof, and from this roof 
Stewaii; noticed the advance of the enemy’s artillery 
to a position whence their guns could bear with decisive effect 
on the bridge. A zealous, intrepid officer, beloved by the 
regiment, Stewart posted his men in positions whence they 
could pick off the enemy's gunners. They succeeded in this 
task beyond their hopes, in spite of the grape and round shot 
which came pouring upon them. This state of things continued 
for more than two hours, from half-past 9 o’clock till noon, the 
enemy pouring in shot and shell, the 34th and 82nd replying 
Successful musketiy, and Chamier’s two small guns* 

offeredUj doing aU the mischief of which they were capable. 

Cartbcw. The enemy made no way, but their artillery fire 


Cartliew, 
after ad- 
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The other two had been withdrawn, most Tinnecessarily. to defend the 
Allaliabiid road. 
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did consideraHe eseoutioB, and though, they, too, suffered 
severely from the British fire, their immense superiority in 
numbers enabled them to fill up vacancies as thej’^ occurred. 

This ^vas the state of affairs on the right at 12 o’clock. On 
the left Walpole had received the attack of the 
enemy. But the enemy’s attack on the left banlc of 
the canal, though made in force and Tvith great the left, 
resolution, was but the adjunct to his main attack 
on the right. The left advanced position was not the decisive 
point of the scene of action, yet on this point the British were 
posted in numbers sufficient to heat back the enemy ; and, 
though Windham from his post to the rear of them sent and 
brought up supports, those supports were not required 
to ensure the repulse of the enemy, for Walpole ^vindham’r 
had achieved that result without them.® A l eal conduct at 
general, having under his command in reserve a juncture, 
fine British Regiment such as was the 88th, seeing 
that Walpole was able to hold his own, would at once have 
hurried to the scene of action, which the lay of the ground and 
the importance of the position to be gained there must have 
shown him to be the decisive scene. The stores, clothing, 
and impedimenta of all sorts were on the side which Car- 
thew was defending — ^not where Walpole was successfully 
fighting. 

But Windham did not possess the coup-d’ceil of a general. 
Instead of hurrying to the support of Carthew, he 
despatched to him, at 12 o’clock, his Assistant 
Quartermaster-General, Captain M‘Crea, to direct 
him to advance once again up the road, and 
promising him that the 64th Regiment under Brigadier 
N. Wilson would make a parallel advance on his 
right. To cover this movement of the 64th, M‘Crea 
took with him, to strengthen that regiment, forty men of a 
company of the 82nd, till then under Garth ew’s orders. 

That the reader may more clearly comprehend the move- 
ments which followed, I may here state that after crossing 

* “ On the left advance, Colonel W.alpole, with, tlio Eifles, supported by 
Captain Greene’s battery, and part of the 82ad Eegiment, achieved a com- 
plete^ victory over the enemy, and captured two 18-pounder guns. The glory 
of this well-contested Jight belongs entirely to the ahovo-named companies and 
ariillcryT — General Windham’s Despatcli,30tli November 1857. The italics 
me mine. 
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tlie road runs up the centre of a parade-ground 
about six hundred yards long and two hundred 
yards wade, traversed by a watei course, and having 
houses on both sides of it. On the advance being 
sounded, the three companies which till then had 
occupied the ruined buildings in front and on the flanks of the 
Carthew pushed across the plain in skirmishing order, 

ndvancls in Spite of a continual shower of grape from three guns 
posted at the fuither end of it. When within about 
one hundred yards of these. Captain Stewmrt, who was leading 
his men in splendid style, was shot through the thigh. The 
adjutant of the 34th, Leeson, at once supplied his place, but 
the fire from the front and from the buildings on either side 
was so hot that it was impossible to reach the guns. 

To gain breath, the men lay down in the water- course of 
which I have spoken, whilst Carthew, mounted, in 
the middle of the parade-ground, endeavoured to 
collect a sufficient number of men to make a rush at 
the enemy. But, crippled by the paucity of his 
numbers — a paucity caused by the necessity of 
guarding his left flank — ^his efforts in this respect were fruitless. 
Ee was more successful, how’-over, in his attempt to bring 
Chamier’.-' two guns to the front. These, unlimhering, replied 
to the enemy’s fire; and, splendidly served by the Madras 
gunners, in the course of tw^enty minutes not only silenced it, 
hut compelled the enemy to withdraw their pieces. Then was 
the chance if Oavthow hud. hut had one squadron of horse at his 
disposal. He had not a single trooper ; and just at the moment 
he discovered that Wilson’s attack on his right had failed, and 
that his right rear was threatened hj^ the rebels. 

Captain M‘Grea, taking with him forty men of the 82nd, had 
directed Biigadier Wilson to move to the front paral- 
repuised!*^^"^ lei with Oarthew. The two companies covered the 
advance, harassed by a fire from six guns in position 
in their immediate front.* When within about a hundi'ed 


Impossibility 
of further 
progress 
vsithout 
cavalry. 


* General ■\Vindhnm writes thus in lire Despatch : “ Brjgador Wilson thought 
proper, promoted by his zeal for tho service, to lead his regiment against four 
guns plaeed in front of Brigadier Carthew,” Brigadier Wilson did nothing 
of tlie sort. The guns upon which ho advanced were nearly half a mile from 
the guns in front of Carthew’s troops, Tlioy were, as stated in the test, 
covering the lino upon wliich Windham himself had, by tho mouth of M'Crea, 
ordered Wilson to advance. 
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yards of these gtins, the skirmishers charged them and for a 
few minutes had them in possession. Unfort nnatel}’ the main 
hod}*^ were too far behind, and the rebels, recovering 
from their first panic, came on in overwhelming 
numbers, and cut to pieces manj’- of the heroic 
band of skirmishers. There fell here Brigadier Wilson, 
Captain M'Crea, Captain Morphy, Major Sterling, Lieutenant 
McKenna, Lieutenant Gibbins, all nobly fighting. The sup- 
ports came up only in time to cover the retreat of the few 
survivors. 

Windham had thus engaged, without sup- Criticism on Windham 
ports, his entire right wing on the decisive *^** *^°’ 

point of the scene of action. The available 
supports were in his own hand on a side part of action, never- 
intended hj- the enemy to be the decisive point. The advance 
in parallel lines on the right, ordered by himself, had, 
owing to one of those accidents always likely to occur in war, 
failed. Carthew had indeed repulsed the enemy, but he had 
no men to follow him up. The 64th had been repulsed, and 
their repulse endangered Carthow’s right. Now was the 
moment when supports would have been invaluable. They 
might even have changed the face of the day. 

His right rear threatened — for the 64th had been gradually 
forced hack on the intrenchment — Cai-thew very 
graduall)’, and showing a bold front to the ever- 
increasing enemy, fell hack on the bridge. But old position, 
how different was his position liere to what it had 
been in the morning ! Then, the bridge was the centre of a 
chain of posts, both flanks being guarded, and his 
front covered. Now, the flanking parties had fallen 
back and bo was isolated. 

Still, Carthew knew the importance of the position, and he 
resolved to hold it as long as he could. But the 
enemy’s attacks became more and more furious, 
the number of his guns increased and their fire defendsT'^^ 
became more concentrated. Still Caitbew did not 
move. He had but two guns with which to reply, but the 
gallant Chamier and the sturdy Madrasis worked them with 
a will. 

But every moment was pregnant with some new danger for 
him. The rebels, climbing to the roofs of the houses which the 
retirement of the 64th and of the detachment which connected 
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h-im with that regiment had left empty, poured upon the gallant 

Gallant of 34th a* Stream of fire. But the un- 

theMt]^'* conquered soldiers of that splendid regiment still 
held on. Twice did they clear the streets in their 
front, twice the Church compound on their right. But the 
continuous stream of fire of which I have spoken 
ing number would not allow them to hold the positions they had 
of the enemy, gained at the point of the bayonet. More than that, 
the enemy shifted their position so that Chamier’s 
guns could no longer hear on any vital point, whilst the fire 
from the roofs caused the defenders to di’op fast. 

A strong reinforcement might still have saved the position. 
Carthew sent for it. Pending its arrival this gallant leader 
went amongst the men, cheering them, and keeping them to 
their work. Even when the position had become practically 
In 8 It of untenable, when the enemy had all but turned his 
CarSew’s fianks, and when the party he had sent under 
tenacitv Colouel Simpsou of the 34th to keep open his com- 
munications was forced back, he still held on. Still 
the reinforcements did not come. At last, when it was absolutely 
certain that unless he were to I'etire he would he cut 
corapoikdto Carthew reluctantly' gave the order — to give* 
fall Lck. which when he could no longer hold out he had the 
authority of Windham — to fall back on the in- 
trenchraent.* 

All this time where was Windham ? Windham was with 
the victorious left wing, where his presence was not 
Cartbpw^nd needed. What he was precisely doing, or why be 
“ ■ did not hasten to strengthen the key of his position, 


* “ I have not the slightest hesitation,” wrote, on tho llth December 1857, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Simpson of the 34th to Brigader Carthew, “in giving my 
opinion about the brigade retiring from the position we held on the bridge on tlio 
evening of the 28th November. It is my firm conviction that you had no other 
aternative — that if you liad not retired tho brigade would liave been cut oil’, 
as the enemy were completely outtlanking us on our left. By your orders I 
sent round two companies of this regiment to check them, whicli they did for 
the moment, hut could not make a stand, as they in turn were quite out- 
flanked on their left, "When the two oflicors commanding tliose comiiauies 
(oflicorsin whom I have the greatest confldeuco) came hack and told me wimt 
Was going on, and, from w'hat I saw’ myself, I spoke to Colonel Kelly, Colonel 
Gwilt, and one or tw’o more of the regiment, and I myself, and I think others, 
told you that if wo did not retire we should be cut off. You then, re- 
hidanthj, cravo the order to retire.” 
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may never be known. He never attempted to explain his 
action. In his dispatch ho endeavoured, in the most un- 
generous manner, to cast, by implication, the blame of the defeat 
on Carthew. “ Brigadier Carthew,” he wrote, “ of the Madras 
Native Infantry, had a most severe and strong contest with the 
enemy from morning to nij^ht; but I regret to add that he felt 
himself obliged to retire at dark.” This passage conveyed to 
the mind of Sir Colin Campbell the impression that Brigadier 
Carthew had, at a critical period, retired from his post without 
orders; and, on the 9th December, he animadverted very 
severely in an official memorandum on such conduct. When 
Carthew received the memorandum he took it at once to 
Windham, who — it will scarcely be credited— advised him not 
to reply to it. But Carthew had too nice a sense of his own 
honour to act upon such advice. He not only replied to it, but 
forced from Windham an acknowledgment that he himself had 
given the Brigadier authority to retire when he could no longer 
maintain his position. Upon this, Sir Colin Campbell not only 
withdrew his censure, but expressed his regret that under an 
“erroneous impression” he should have given pain to a 
meritorious officer.* 

But, — ^to return to the question, — where was Windham ? I 


* Lieut. Charles Windham, E.N., wrote me in 1880, objecting’ to the 
account, ns given in the text, of the events of the clay, (‘specially to the 
imputation of want of generosity on the part of General Windham towards 
Brigadier Carthew. Mr. Windham enclosed a pamphlet which his father 
had witten on the subject, the perusal of whicb, before I liad wTilten my 
iiistory, would, Sir. Windham •wrote, have caused me to omit “ all allusion to 
a circumstance which, whilst entirely beyond tbe control of tlie general in 
command, was the one which, above all others, contributed to tliat result,” viz. 
“the misfortune which befell the civil town — Kanhpiir.” The pamphlet sent 
mo by Lieut. Windham consists mainly of an attempt to cast the blame of the 
defeat upon an officer whose name is not mentioned. Having read it, and 
having with a view to this edition carefully re-read all the authorities upon 
wliich my account is based, I find no reason whatever to alter a single line 
of this narmtive. It is supported in every particular hy evidence which 
cannot be controverted. Beloro I published it, I sent the chapter in proof to 
more than ono of the officers engaged in the battle upon whoso judgment and 
fairness I could rely, and they testified, in letters I possess, to its absolute 
correctness. I believe I have rendered full justice to Genenil Windliam. 
To say that ho committed ono error is not a charge wliich affects his roputation 
as a gallant soldier who, on a day of great trial, diri many things extremely 
well. It is pleasing to rend that, in the pamphlet sent me, he writes thus of 
General Carthew ; “No one at Cawupore (Kunhpur) did better service ihnii 
this officer.” 
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As he Is fall- 
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ments, 


too few in 
number, 


too late 
in time. 


Corthew, the 
34th, and the 
rest of his 
brigade. 


have already’’ stated that Garthew had sent for 
reinforcements. He received them in the shape of 
two companies of the Rifle Brigade, as he was falling 
hack, just in time to cover his i etreat. Had Garthew 
not begun his retreat, the reinforcement was too small to be of 
much avail. Windham states that he himself took 
down this reinforcement, and, returning, ordered up 
two companies of the 82nd. But it was too late — 
the mischief had been done; a strong reinforcement an hour 
earlier might have saved the position. It was not 
to be savetl by sending on small supports in 
piecemeal. Under cover of the rifiemen Garthew 
fell back in good order within the intrenchmeut. It was then 
quite dark. 

He and his officers and men had been for thirty-sis hours 
almost without food and sleep. He had exposed 
himself to the hottest fire throughout the day. His 
cool and calm courage had been the admiration of 
every one. His efforts had been splendidly supported 
by all under his command. In the 34th alone three officers 
had been killed and eight wounded. The total number of 
killed and wounded in Windham’s operations up to the night 
of the 28th amounted to three hundred and fifteen. Garthew 
brought back with him all his gtxns. 

The plain account I have given of the day’s proceedings 
requires little comment. That Windham wfis justi- 
fied in deciding to make an aggressive defence 
cannot, 1 think, he questioned. It is the opinion 
of those best qualified to form an opinion that, 
regard being had to the enormous supericuity of the 
artillery, a purely defensive system would have 
ensured the destraction of his force, and the occupation of 
Kdnhpur by the rebels, with consequences — Sir Golin and the 
women and children of the Lakhnao garrison being on the 
other side of the river — the evil extent of which it would ho 
difficult to exaggerate. W’indham, by his mOitary instincts, 
saved the country from this disaster, and he is entitled to all 
the credit due to a daring initiative. That the action might 
have been more skilfully fought is certain ; but the aphorism of 
Kapoleon, that in war victory is to the general who makes the 
fewest mistakes, must never he forgotten. Mistakes will ho 
made ; and it should bo remembered that this was the first time 


Windbftin's 
apprcBiive 
defence pro- 
bably saved 


rebels 


m 
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tliat Windham had held an independent command in the 
field. 

Both -wings fell bade that evening into the intrenohment. 
The town of Kanhpiir, the theatre and the houses, destruction 
full of clothing and stores, or prepared for the consequent 
reception of the Lakhnao ladies, fell into the hands defeat. 
of the rebels. 

But before the right wing had reached the intrenohment, 
whilst Carthew, nobly daring, was still holding on to the 
Baptist Chapel, an event full of importance had occurred. Sir 
Colin Campbell had arrived, the precursor bv a few hours of 
his army. 
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CHAPTER lY. 


Sm COLIN CAMPBELL RETRIEVES AVJNLIIAm’s DISASTER. 


The second chapter of this book left Sir Gulin Campbell, followed 
by his staff, crossing the bndge of boats into Kdnhpdr, The 
shades of evening were falling, and the light was the short 
twilight which in India follows tho setting of the sun. As he 
ascended at a gallop the road leading to the gate, some men of 
the Rifle Brigade, posted on the rampart, recognised their 
geneial, and their loud and rejieated cheers announced his ar- 
Sir Colin alike to Windham’s soldiers and their enemy, 

rcacheatue Windham was within tho intrenohment, and Sir 
Oolin had hardly reached him when a demand for 
reinforcements arrived from the Baptist Chapel — a 
proof that even then Carthew was still, with the small means 
at his disposal, attempting the impossible. The reinforcements 
were sent, but they arrived too late, and Carthew fell back in 
the manner already related. With his arrival within the in- 
^renchment the figiiting for the night ceased. 

Sir Colin remained some time with Windham, listening to his 
Nov. 29. report and asking questions. He then communi- 
cated to him his plans. Ho would recross the jivor 
Her convcr- to his Camp ; as soon as ])ossible the next morning 
V 'ndham, ' drivo the rebels with his guns from the positions 
rct iniB fo hia they had taken up near tho bridge, and then send over 
his infantry. Sir Colin then rode back to his camp 
“ into which, ail night, tho guns, stores, women, and sick con- 
‘ tinned to stream.” * 

Earlv the following morning Sir Colin proceeded to execute 
his plans. Peel’s heavy guns had reached the ground, from 
their mai-oh of thirty miles, only an hour before sunrise. Tho 


* Normiin's Jielicf of Lucknow. 
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astute leader of the rebel army had noticed with the early light 
of the morning the mass of soldiers filling the plain 
on the Oudh bank of the river, and that sight had 
told him that unless ho could break the bridge his breatHbe* 
chances of ultimate victory would melt away. But 
there was yet time to break the bridge. He had 
therefore brought down his heaviest guns to the positions on 
the banks of the liver whence he had the previous day driven 
the 64:th, and had opened upon it a heavy, but fortunately an 
ill-direoted, fire. Sir Colin Campbell had foreseen 
that the rebels would try this last chance. Allowing, foreseeing the 
then, the men of the Naval Brigade but one hour bafflS’tiiem. 
for rest and food, he despatched them at suniise to a 
point above the bridge of boats whence they could play on the 
' enemy’s guns. The artillery fire from the intrenchment was 
directed to the same point. For some time the artillery combat 
appeared not unequal, but gradually the guns of the British 
asserted their supeiiority. Then commenced the passage of the 
cavalr 3 ’-, the horse artillery, and of Adrian Hope’s brigade. As 
they crossed, dark masses of smoke mingled with sheets of flame, 
arising from the store-laden buildings so well defended bj'’ 
Carthew the previous day, proved that the enemy had given up 
the contest for the bridge, and that they had set fire enemy 
to the stores to cover their change of position. But fire the cap- 
it was yet possible that thej' might attempt a counter- Btores. 

stroke on the weakened camp, crowded with non-combatants, 
on the Oudh bank of the river. The upper course of the river 
was in their possession ; they had numberless boats at their 
command. What could bo easier than to take advantage of the 
divided state of the British force and overwhelm the 


weaker portion ? But the contingency had entered sir Colin 
into the calculations of Sir Colin. By 9 o’clock ho 
had crossed the troops I havo already mentioned, ' ^luy 
On reaching the Kanhpur hank ho directed these to cve^- attack, 
take np a position facing the cit 3 % their right resting 
on a point near the intrenchment, their left stretching towards 
the grand trunk road. As soon as they had done xbepa'^sage 
this, Sir Colin crossed himself and established his troops 

headquarters on the Kanhpur side, leaving Brigadier 
Inglis to protect the convoy until all the troops should firearm tho 
havo passed over. At 3 o’clock in the afternoon tho 30 th. ^ 
passage of the convoy" commenced. Dniing that Not. 30. 
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afternoon, during the ensuing night, and till 6 o’clock ou the 
evening of the 30th, the passage of the convoy and of the troops 
forming the rear-guard continued. Practically it was not in- 
terrupted hy the rebels, and by the hour 1 have mentioned it 
was accomplished. The ladies and children, sick and wounded, 
were taken across the canal to a camp on the plain near “ the 
mouldering remains and riddled walls of the position Wheeler 
had held so long,” 

The rebels still continued to hold the town and the line of 
the canal passing through it to the westward. They 
thcreb^r ■'vere in considerable numbers, had a strong force of 
artillery, were flushed with victory, and they had as 
their leader a man of very great natural ability. They were 
evidently resolved to try conclusions with Sir Colin, and they 
had perhaps some reason for believing that even Sir Colin might 
find it a verj’^ difficult, perhaps an impossible, task to drive them 
from the position they had occupied. 

That position was, indeed, extremely strong. “Their loft,” lo 
Great quote from the actor in the scene whose graphic 

strength of joumal I have so largely used,'^ “ was posted among 
their position. wooded high grounds, intersected with nullahs, 
and thickly spiinkled with ruined bungalows and public build- 
ings, wliich lie between the town of Kdnhpur and the Ganges. 
Their centre occupied the town itself, which was of great extent, 
and traversed only b}" narrow winding streets, singularl}' sus- 
ceptible of defence. The portion of it facing the intrenchment 
was uncovered ; but from the camp of our army it was separated 
hy the Ganges canal. . . . Their right stretched out behind 
this canal into the plain, and they held a bridge over it, and 
some lime-kilns and mounds of brick in its front. The camp of 
the Gwdliar contingent was situated in this plain, about two 
miles in .rear of the right, at the point where the Kalpi road 
comes in.” The reader will he able the better to picture to 
himself the position if he will bear in mind that the right of the 
enemy was in the position whence they had dislodged Windham 
on the 27th ; the left, that whence they had driven Carthew 
and Wilson on the 28th ; and that the tomi, between the two, 
and up to the Ganges canal, formed the centre. This position 
was held by an enemy whose numbers were at the time com 


• JilaclnBood^s Manazine, October 185S. 
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puted at twenty-five tliousand men, with forty guns. It is 
certain that, even granting the correctness of this Their 
computation, the number of their trained soldiers numbers, 
did not exceed fourteen thousand. 

To attack a position so strong, and so numerously guarded. 
Sir Colin felt that he would require the services of 
all the men of whom he could dispose. It was then, preiimi- 
obviously, a main condition to despatch to Allahabad 
the ladies and children, the sick and wounded, before 
engaging in an action. Victorious though he felt he would be, 
the presence of the convoy near the battlefield, whilst constitut- 
ing a danger to its members, would deprive him of the troops 
necessary to protect it against contingencies. His first care, 
then, was to arrange for the despatch of the convo 3 ^ 

I have already stated that, by 0 o’clock on the evening of 
the 30th November, eveiy man, woman, and child 
had crossed into Kanhpur. The days of the 1st, 

2nd, and 3rd December were devoied to the perfect- SirCoiin 
ing of arrangements for the despatch of the convoy 
to Allahabad. The rebels did not fail occasionally ladiMond 
to remind the Commander-in-Ghief of their presence. Ai'uhfibM. 
On the first they attacked the British outposts. 

Although they were not in great force, and were easily repulsed 
thej' managed, nevertheless, to effect some damage. Ewart, of 
the 93rd, whoso gallantr^-^ at the storming of the Sikandai-bdgh 
will be remembered, had his left arm carried away bj’- a round 
shot, his regiment being at the time under cover of the un- 
finished barracks. On the 2nd the rebels opened a 
very brisk cannonade, apparently pointed at the trytomter- 
tents occupied by Sir Colin Campbell and the head- 
quarter staff. The cannonade became so pronounced, that the 
Commander-in-Chief detached a body of riflemen to occupy'- some 
houses near the canal, commanding the position occupied by the 
batteiy which was annoying him. This movement compelled 
the enemy to withdraw. 

At length the arrangements for the transport of the convoy 
wore completed. The coinmunications between 
Kdnhpiir and Allabdhdd, interrupted during Sir 
Colin’s absence, had been restored, and, on the night night or the 
of the 3rd December, the convoy, composed of the 
women and children who had survived the dangers 
and trials of the siege of Laldinao, of the wounded 


Dec. 3. 
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wlio had shared those dangers and trials, or who had bled 
to relieve them, started for Allahabad. If for them war ceased 
thenceforth to ha an affair of personal concern, inasmuch as 
they were no longer exposed to the fire of the enemy, the 
memory of its dread effects could not fail to accompany them. 
The sufferings of more than a lifetime had for many of tliat 
gentle cohort been crowded into the brief period of three 
months. There were few amongst them who had not ex- 
perienced the loss of some one near and dear to them, of a 
husband, a child, a relation; and, rescued though they were, 
many were still leaving behind to the chances of death from a 
ruthless enemy the one dear companion, without whom the 
burden of life would be indeed hard to bear. 

Eelieved from the anxiety which the presence of such a 
The attack convoy udthiu his lines could not fail to produce, 

theTo^'^o^' Sir Colin Campbell prepared to attack the enemy. 
Bhouid^he^ut One strong reason moved him to delay still for a few 
of distance, days. Eor, whilst the convoy was near, it was 
always possible for the rebels, though beaten in action, to double 
round and destroy it. He wished, too, to arrange for the dis- 
position of those slightly wounded men whom it had not been 
considered necessary to despatch to Allahabad. These were 
brought within the intrenohment. 

In spite of the check given to them on the 2nd, the rebels stiU 
continued their attacks on the British position. On 
There^ the 4th, they floated down the Ganges a number of 
vourto harass fire-boats, which, carried by the current against the 
Sir CoiiTi. bridge of boats, should set it on fire. This attempt 
Dec. 4-5. was detected in sufficient time to cause it to be 
frustrated. On the afternoon of the 6th, they 
opened a heavy fire of aiiiillery on the left pickets, whilst they 
threatened, or seemed to threaten, to turn that flank with 
infantry. The enemy’s artillery fire gradually extended along 
their whole front. It needed a considerable dis})lay of troops 
and a continuous fire from the British guns to force them to 
cease their attack. Sir Colin Campbell determined it should be 
their last. He would himself take the initiative the next day. 

I have already described the position held by the i ebels. The 
reader will not have failed to perceive that whilst it 
’ ^toof thr^ strong, and, in a military sense, unassailable in 

position of the the centre and on the left — as, whilst that left rested 
on the Ganges, both it and the centre and pai t of 
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the rigM were enormously strengtlieued by tbe possession of 
buildings, bridges, narrow streets, and winding lanes — tbe 
extreme right was comparatively weak. It was weak because 
it rested almost without cover on a broad plain, intersected only 
by the canal. This. canal, whilst it covered the centre and 
right, could be crossed in front of the latter only by two bridges. 
Whilst assailable with difficulty in front, the right was thus 
liable to be turned and driven in on its centre. This turning 
movement promised, moreover, another advantage. The troops 
executing that movement would naturally seize the Kalpi road 
— wliich foi-med, so to speak, a prolongation of the ground occu- 
pied by the enemy’s right wing ; and the seizure of that road, 
by depriving the Gw'aliar troops of their natural ^ 

line of retreat, would drive them, w^ero the execu- 
tion to coiTespond with the design, into the British net. This 
idea decided Sir Colin’s plans. He resolved to mass the largest 
number of troops on his left— -the decisive point — 
to attack and defeat the enemy’s right before it sircSfnf^^ 
could receive assistance from the centre ; then, 
taking possession of the Gwdlidr camp, establish liimself on the 
Kdlpi road, and striking at the enemy’s communications, compel 
him to renounce the strong positions occupied by his centre and 
left. 

One word as to the number and composition of ‘the enemy’s 
force. I have already said that it has been com- 
puted at twenty-five thousand men with forty guns. 

Bnt, I repeat, it is dimcult to believe that more number of the 
than one half of these, oi*, at the outside, fourteen of the 

thousand, wore trained soldiers. The Gwdlidr con- enemy, 
tingent was composed of four companies of artillery, 
two regiments of cavalry, and seven regiments of infantry, a 
total of about seven thousand men. There may have been in 
addition an equal number of trained Sipahi regiments, bonie of 
which had attached themselves to Ndnd 8dhib — who commanded 
ou the loft — in the earlier period of the mutiny, others which 
hud come in from Bundclkhaud and t.’entral India. The re- 
mainder pf the force consisted of the adherents of the lldni of 
Jhdnsi, attached to the Gw'dlidr troops on the right ; and of the 
imdisciidined and iiTognlar foilorvers of Nana Sahib and of 
other discontented landowners on the left. 

Sir Colin’s CamphoU’s force consisted of about five thousand 
infantry, six hundred cavalry, and thirty-five guns. His in- 
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fantrywere divided into four bvigades. Tliat called the 3rd, 
Number and Commanded by Brigadier Grreathed, consisted of the 
composition Wasted remnant of the 8th, of the 64:th, and of the 
2nd Panjab Infantry; the 4th, under Adrian Hope, 
was composed of the 53rd Foot, the 42nd and 93rd 
Highlanders, and the 4th Panjab Eifles; the 5th, commanded 
by Inglis, counted the 23rd Fusiliers, the 32nd Eegiment, and 
the 82nd ; the 6th, led by Walpole, was formed of the 2nd and 
3rd battalions Eifle Brigade, and a detachment of the 38th Regi- 
ment. The cavalry was the same as that which we have already 
seen doing such good service at the relief of Lakhnao — the 
9th Lancers, and detachments of the 1st, 2nd, and 5th Panjab 
Cavalry, and Hodson’s Horse, commanded by the same gallant 
leader. Brigadier Little. The artillery consisted of the guns 
of the Naval Brigade, led by William Peel, of the troops 
of Blunt and liemmington, of the batteries of Bourchier, 
Middleton, Smith, Longden, and Bridge, commanded in chief 
by Dupuis. The engineer brigade, the same as that which 
had served in Oudh, was commanded by Colonel Harness. 
To Windham was consigned the command of the intrenoh- 
ment — a command, it will be seen, of considerable import- 
ance. Hope Grant acted, nominally, in command of the whole 
force, but his real position was that of second to Sir Colin 


Campbell. 

The advanced positions of the British force occupied the 
suburb called Generalgauj, an old bazaar of very considerable 
Position occn- along the canal, facing the centre of the 

pied by the enemy. This post had been held since the 30th 
British force, Q,jgathed, and upon him and his brigade had 

fallen the brunt of the skirmishing of the subsequent days. 
Sir Colin’s plan of attack was simple. Whilst Greathed should 
SirCoiin’B Continue to occupy his position facing the enemy, 
plan of Windham was to open on the enemy’s left from the 

attack. intrenchment a very heavy fire, so as to draw the 

attention of the rebel leaders to that point. The rest of the 
infantry, meanwhile, were to be massed in contiguous columns 
behind, and covered from view by, the old cavalry lines, build- 
ings to the left rear of Greathed’s position, and communicating 
by a cross road running immediately in their rear, at a distance 


of rather less than half a mile, with the grand trunk road. As 
soon as Windham’s fire should produce the intended effect, 
the turning movement would be attempted. To facilitate this. 
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cei’tain orders were given to Greathed and to the other briga- 
diers, the purport of which the narrative of the action will 
disclose. 

Early on the morning of the 6th December, Sir Colin Camp- 
bell stnick his camp, and, to avoid the slightest risk 
of accident, despatched it to the river side under a begtothe 
guard. This having been accomplished, and the men o!^ciock*onthe 
having breakfasted, Windliam, at 9 o’clock, opened cth December 
fire. The enemj'- promptly replied, and in a few 
moments the earth shook with the noise of a terrific 
artillery combat. Under cover of this fire, the infantry were 
massed in the position I have indicated, whilst the cavalry and 
horse artillery were held in readiness, at the same 
time, to cover the turning movement and to make a 
detour to the left, and, crossing the canal b'y an unguarded 
bridge about a mile and a half further up, to threaten the 
enemy’s rear, and to cut him off or intercept him when 
defeated. 

The artillery duel continued about two hours. It then 
gradually slackened, and Greathed, in pursuance of Q^eathed 
his instructions, moved forward on to the canal, makes a false 
occupying tlie hoUEOs near it and from tlmm opening SS”"*' 
a severe musketry fire on the enemy s centre. At 
the same time the main body proceeded to carry out the plan 
confided to them. 

The position assigned to each brigade may thus be stated, 
lYalpole, with the sixth, immediately on Greathed’s 
left, was to cross the canal above the town, and, ad- 
vancing along its face, was to mask every gate, and andingiis 
prevent the enemy from affording assistance to thoii' 
right wing. Meanwhile, on his left, which was the 
extreme left, Adrian Hope would debouch with the fourth bri- 
gade, supported by Inglis with the fifth, and carry out the 
turning movement. 

When, then, the fire of the artillery slackened, and the rattle 
of Greathed’s musketry was heard, Walpole, assisted ^vaipoie 
by Smith’s battery, dashed with his rifloinon at the crosses the 
bridge, crossed the canal, and moved along the out- ' 
skirts of the western face of the town. As ho did this, a strong 
fire opened from the heavy guns of the Naval Brigade, and from 
Bourchier’s tixid Longden’s batteries mas.'^ed on the loft. 

The fire had scarcely opened when Adrian Hope brought his 
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brigade into tbe open, snpjoorted by tbat of Inglis, and covered 
by tbe cavalry and horse artillery. The dust raised by the 
progress of the latter effectually concealed from the enemy the 
movements of the infantry. They marched to the 
left, in the direction given by the cross road already 
right of the indicated. Suddenly, when thej' reached a point 
rather beyond a line parallel with the brick-kilns 
which played so prominent a part in Windham’s fight of the 27th, 
the infantry brigades brought forward their left shoulders — the 
cavalry and horse ai tillery still continuing their forward move- 
ment parallel with the canal. Hope had covered his advance 
with the Sihhs of the 4th Panjah Bifles in skirmishing oi’der, 
supported by the 53rd. As these gallant men pushed forward, 
there opened upon them a very heavy fire of shot and shell 
from tbe enemy’s guns posted behind tbe canal. At the same 
time masses of the rebel infantry, protected by the brick-kilns 
and by mounds formed by tbe operation of brick-making, poured 
in a rattling fire of musketry. But the attacking troops were 
not to he baulked. The Sikhs, splendidly supported 
53rd, rushed on at the double, and, driving 
the enemy from the mounds, gained for themselves 
si^san e ^ momentary shelter. Only momentary, however. 

Obeying an order conveyed to them, they rushed at 
the bridge over which the rebels had fallen hack. But the 
bridge had been well cared for by the enemy. Upon it guns 
were pointed, whilst the rallying infimtry of the 
enemy, recovering heart, aaain poured upon the 
raemyattiie skirmishers incessant volleys. Por a moment the 
struggle seemed doubtful, when a rumbling sound 
was heard, and William Peel and his sailors, dragging with 
tliem a heavy 24-pounder, came up with a run, 
brings dashed through the skirmishers, planted the gun on 
24-ponniier the bridge, and opened fire. The effect of this 
an opens re. deed was electiic. Whilst it lOUsed the 

assailants to the wildest enthusiasm, it completely cowed the 
enemy. Highlanders, Sikhs, and 53rd, dashing by the gun, or 
fording the canal, rushed on the enemy, and, cap- 
tuiing their guns, drove them hack in the wildest 
disorder. The Gwaliar camp was now almost within 
their grasp. But, before the infantry could reach it, the 

andtbeenemy gallant Bourchier, always in the 

arebeaun. irout, passed them at a gallop, and, unlimhering, 
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opened fire. In a few minutes the infantry had repassed them, 
and the Gwdlidr camp was their own.* 

Sir Oolin Campbell joined his two left brigades at the enemy’s 
camp. His measures had been completely success- 
ful. Windham’s bombardment of the rebels’ left onhe'aJb^ 
had concentrated their attention on that quarter ; 
then Greathed’s threatened attack on their centre so far im- 
posed upon them, that they made no attempt, as a really capable 
general assuredly would have done, to pierce that — the weakest 
point of the British line ; Walpole had successfully prevented 
the centre from debouching by the western faces of the town to 
sujrport their right. Adrian Hope and Inglis, Peel, Bourchier, 
and the gallant ofScers with their brigades and batteries, had 
done the rest. There was but one drawback to his complete 
satisfaction. The guide sent with the cavalry and horse artil- 
lery had misled them, aiid they were not on the spot 
when the camp fell into our hands. Thej’^ came up arc pn°reued 
shortly aftei'wards, however, in time to join in the 
ljursuit which Sir Colin at once directed along the ^ ‘ 

Kalpi road, and which was continued by Sir Colin in person to 
the fourteenth milestone.! 

It was a great victory. The most formidable portion of the 
enemy’s army, the Gwjiliiir contingent, had been completeness 
completely defeated ; their camp, with all their over 
stores, magazines, and a part of their materiel, had GwUiWr 
been captured. In a word, the right wing of the 


* “ So complote wns tbo eurprise, so iinoxpei-ted tbo onslaught, that tho 
chnputis were found heating upon the fires, tho bulloclcs stood behind tho 
hnckeuics, the sick and wounded were lying in tlie hospitals ; the smith left 
Ilia forge, and the aurgeon his ward, to lly from the avenging bayonets. 
Every tent was found exactly ns its late occupants had sprang Irom it.” — 
BJnchwooiVs Magazine, October 1S5S. 

t “ For two miles without a check tho pursuit was carried on by the battery 
alone” CBourcliior’s), “ nccoiupunied by Sir Hope Grant and his stall'. Four 
times in that distance did we come into action, to clear our front, and Hanks, 
until General Grant, thinking wisely wo were too far from our supports, deter- 
mined to wait until the cavalry arrived. A halt was called ; not until it was 
required, for the liorses, tliough in the condition of racers, had felt tho pace. 
A small cloud coming nearer and nearer is seen on the left. Tho head of the 
cavalry column debouches from a grove. The order for a further pursuit is 
given. The cavalry spread like lightning over tbo plain in skirmishing order. 
t>ir Colin lakes tho lead. TJio punsuit is continued to the fourteenth milestone, 
a.s.suming all the character of a fox-hunt.” — Bourchier’s Eight Months' Qtm- 
paigii against the I},.ugal Sepoys. 
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Sir Colin, 
before pursu- 
ing the Gwi- 
lilr troops, 
sends Mans- 


relael ainiy, its head, its brain, had been severed from the 
body. 

The centre and left of the enemy -were thus cut off, shut up 
The centre and left still in Kduhpur. They had but one line of pos- 
ehut up in Kdnhpiir. sihle retreat, that by the Bithur road. 

On the Bithur road, due north of the city, and immediately 
in rear of the enemy’s left, was a large tank, known 
as the Subahdar’s Tank. As the Commander-in- 
Chief had cut them off on the right, and Greathed 
and Windham had imposed upon them in front, the occupation 
of this position would. Sir Colin Campbell felt, force 
the surrender of the entire force of the enemy. 
Before, then, he had started to pursue the beaten 

right wing, he ordered a force to occupy it at once. 

that itae'of^^ Whether he felt his presence more necessary with 
retreat. the pursuei’s, or whether, in the generosity of his 
heart, he desired to give a chance to one of his 
generals, I know not. But, considering the regard, almost 
amounting to affection, he felt for the officer whom he did select 
for this duty, it is, I think, probable that he was anxious to give 
him an opportunity of distinguishing himself as a commander. 
This officer was the Chief of the Staff, Major-General William 
Mansfield. 

General Mansfield was, in many respects, a remarkable man. 

Tall, and soldierly in appearance, it was impossible 
for any one to look at his face without feeling cer- 
tain that the man before whom he stood possessed 
more than ordinary ability. Conversation with him always 
confirmed this impression. Mansfield was a man of more than 
ordinary ability. He could write well, he could speak well, he 
was_ quick in mastering details, he possessed the advocate’s 
ability of making a bad cause appear a good one. He had that 
within him to procure him eminence in any profession, except- 
ing one. He was not, and could never have become, a great 
soldier. Possessing undoubted personal courage, he was yet not 
a general at all, except in name. The fault was not altogether 
his own. Nature, kind to him in many other respects, had 
denied him the penetrating glance which enables a man to take 
in, on the instant, the exact lay of affairs in the field. His 
vision, indeed, was so defective that he was forced to depend 
for information regarding the most trivial movements upon the 
report of others. This was in itself a great misfortune. It 


General 

JIansfleld. 
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was, in tlie case of Mansfield, made irreparafile by a haughtiness 
and innate reseiwe which shrank from l eliance upon any one but 
himself. He disliked advice, and though swayed, perhaps too 
easily, by those whom he loved and trusteil, he was imjiatient 
of even the semblance of control from men who were brought in 
contact with him only officially and in a subordinate position. 
Hence it was that, when in independent command, unable to 
take a clear view himself, he failed to eaiTy out the action 
which, to so clever a man, would undoubtedly have recom- 
mended itself, had he had the leisure to study it over a map, in 
the solitude of his closet. 

General Mansfield took with him the whole of the infantry with 
which Sir Colin had turned the enemy’s right wing. The troops 
with the exception of the 23rd and a wing of the tvithisrans- 
38th, which he left to guard the captured camp. 

It was about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. Mansfield advanced, 
the Rifles skiimishing in front, the heavy guns fol- 
lowing, then the main body, the 93rd Highlanders Sward^tu? 
in reserve. The position on which Mansfield wms 
'ordered to march — and which, if properly occu- 
pied, would completely cut off the enemy — was one to the 
north of and close to the Subahdar’s Tank. Driving the enemy 
before him, he marched to this point, and there halted. 

He then ordered the infantry to lie down. He could not see, 
and would not believe, that he had placed them in a conscqociKo 
jDosition where they could not act, and in which, if orhb derec- 
the enemy bad had any audacity, they might easily v's'on- 
have been cut off from the rest of the force. But the enemy 
had but one idea, that of escaping. The troops were held back, 
apparently to facilitate their escape. Their indignation was 
unbounded. More than one senior officer pointed 
out to Mansfield the golden opportunity he -was 
losing. But he could not be persuaded to do more 
than to withdraw his infantry from the false position in which 
he had placed them. Ho still insisted on keeping back his men, 
whilst the horse and the foot and the artillery of the rebels filed 
down the road to Bithiar. 

This passive action not only rendered the movement to the 
Subahddr’s Tank useless, but, in accordance with tijc enemy 
the invariable rule of warfare of India, it emboldened 
the enemy to venture an artillery attack upon the “"'i oft 
stationary British. This, indeed, was repelled, bxit nicu-irr’* 

VOL. IV. o 
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Mansfield still allowed the enemy to carry off all their guns 
■without let or hindrance.'* 

The left wing, sind centre of the enemy thus succeeded in 
making good their retreat on Bithur. Thus it came about that 
the victory, though great, -was not absolutely decisive, for 
Mansfield’s inaction had made it necessary to follow it up with 
another blow. 

Gi'ving his men one clear day’s rest, Sir Colin detailed a body 
Dec. 8, troops for this duty on the 8th. The officer he 
Sir Colin rests selected this time to command was Hope Grant — a 
his troops, tried, daring, noble-hearted soldier. 

At 1 o’clock in the afternoon of the 8th, Hope Grant set 
out on his mission. He had with him Adrian Hope’s hri- 
tben detaches g^de, composed of the 42nd and 93rd Highlanders 
Hope Grant to and 4th Paniab Hifles; five hundred and fifty-one 

■rrtllnTT#- TtT* ♦rift _ * /V t T T *T*\ • 5 

cavalry; Middletons field battery, Kemmingtons 
troop of horse artillery, and a hundred sappers, or 
about two thousand seven hundred men of all arms. It was 
known that the rebels had retreated by the Bithiir 
road ; but, as it was considered far from improbable 
that they might attempt to cross into Oudh by the Sarai ferry, 
about three miles from Sheorajpur, Grant had received discre- 
\ionary power to change his route in that direction. 

In the course of liis march Grant, careful to examine the 
He traces the fi'^^ces of the retreat, satisfied himself that the rebels 
route they had had taken the road leading to the ferry. He there- 
fore continued his march, halting only at sunset for 
a light meal, direct to Sheorajpur. He reached that place a 
little before daylight. Leaving here, under a small guard, the 
impedimenta not absolutely necessary for combat, Grant dashed 
across the country with the bulk of his force for the feriy. 
When -within about a mile of it, he galloped to the front to 


follow Up the 
escaped 
rebels. 


Deo. 9. 


* “ Their gnns might have been taken,” v?rote Mansfield, in his despatch, 
“ but I refrained from giving tlie necessary order, being aware that it was con- 
trary to your Excellency’s -wish to involve tiio troops among the enclosures 
and houses of the new cantonments,” &c. Whether Sir Colin Campbell 
was satisfied witli this explanation may be doubted. Let the reader contrast 
tlio notice in his despatch, without comment, of Mansfield’s inaction, with his 
laudatory remarks in the same despatch on Hope Grant’s operations two days 
later. Witli respect to tl»e absolute correctness of the account in the text of 
Mansfield’s operations, I appeal with confidence to the surviving oflicera of the 
93rd and of the other regiments jtreseut on the occasion. 
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reconnoitre. Whilst thus engaged, the men of his escort -were 
fortunate enough to capture alive a trooper of the rebel force. 
From this man &rant learned, that he had arrived in time ; that 
the rebel guns were on the banlcs of the river, and that the 
crossing was to take place that day. Having satisfied himself 
that the map. had told the truth, Grant sent back 
orders for the cavalry, guns, and infantry to come on 
with all speed. The remainder of the story is best 
told in the words of tlie noble and gallant soldier who com- 
manded.* “ The narrow road ran sometimes parallel to, and 
sometimes through, a sort of quicksand. Under a high bank, 
and close to the river, we found the long-sought-for 24-pounder f 
embedded up to its axle-trees. We had great difficulty in 
getting our guns over this bad ground ; but at last we reached 
sounder soil, and then we advanced rapidly. As 
soon as we came within one thousand yards of the ^ * 

enemy, a tremendous fire opened upon us ; but 
Lieutenant Warren, a fine young fellow, who commanded the 
leading guns, never stopped until within five hundred or six 
hundred yards of the rebels, when he opened fire on them. In 
a few minutes Captain Middleton joined him with the remainder 
of the battery. Captain Remmington now galloped up with 
his troop, and came into action in an excellent position behind 
a bank, at a range of tu'o hundred yards or less. This concen- 
trated artilleiy-fire told with such terrible elfect upon the 
enemy, crowded into a mass, with their guns, bullocks, baggage, 
that they gave way and reteeated as fast ns possible along 
the river bank, where it would have been difficult to pursue 
them in force, o'ving to the marshy state of the ground. How- 
ever, the irregular cavalry managed to overtake and to cut up 
some of them. My gallant regiment, the 9th Lancers, was in 
support of our batteries. We captured fifteen of 
the enemy’s guns, -with the finest bullocks I ever their^M, 
saw, belonging to the Gwdliar contingent. Wo were 
only just in time ; for, as we came up to the feriy, we found 
the rebels preparing to embark the guns in some boats which 


*' Incidents in the Sepot; TTctr, compiled from the private journals of General 
Sit Hope Grant, G.C.B. 

t Tills was one of the two 21-pounders captured in the Kalpf road on the 
6tli. but which mysteriously disappeared whilst our troops were continuing 
the pursuit. 

0 2 
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they had collected for the purpose.” A gallant and effective 
Character of arms, told in the modest language eminently 

H%e Grant characteristic of the chief actor in the scene! But 
Hope Grant was as modest as he was daring, as care- 
less of self as he was prodigal of his zeal. His forced march of 
twenty-five miles, and the prompt movement which followed it, 
enabled him to repair to a great extent the mismanagement at 
the Subahdar’s Tank on the 6th. 

The rebel army was now utterly crushed. In the two days’ 
Results of the ^ght, the 6th and the 9th, it had lost thirty-two 
fighting on the gnns, a strong position, and a vast number of killed. 
6th and 9th. parts of whicli its army was composed had 

been for ever separated ; the one driven headlong to Kalpi ; the 
other, prevented from crossing into Oudh, had fled without its 
guns to Bithur, there still within our reach. These great 
results had been accomplished by the British with a loss to 
them of only ninety-nine killed and wounded ! ^ 

The battle established the right of Sir Oolin Campbell to he 
Sir Colin regarded as a great commander. In attacking with 
Campbell as five thousand men an army of fourteen thousand 
a general. regular ti'oops, in addition to some odd thousands of 

irregulars, occupying a very strong position, it was nece-sary to 
run some risk; and there can he no doubt that in leaving 
Greathed’s weak brigade, not exceeding a thousand men, to 
guard his centre whilst he massed the rest of his army against 
the extreme right of the enemy, Sir Oolin did leave an opening 
of which a Napoleon or a Frederick would have taken advan- 
tage. But the great thing for a general is to know when to 
dare. Sir Oolin knew that the opponents’ general was neither 
a Napoleon nor a Frederick, and that the soldiers he commanded 
were neither Frenchmen nor Prussians. He felt that with his 
actual opponents he could take liberties which they would not 
resent. It is true that he risked his centre, hut the false attack 
which it made reduced all danger in that quarter to a minimum. 
Knowing his enemy, as he did, it was a sound and daring policy, 
a policy certain to obtain the end he wms aiming at — that of 
preventing an attack — to order Greathed to feign an onslaught 
on the enemy’s position at the moment he was about to hurl the 


. ^ * Tlie official return was : two subalteni.s, one sergeant, tea rank and file, 
killed ; two field officers, three cajdtiiue, four enhnUeras, one staff-sergeant, 
five flerge.ints. scvonty-one rank and file, wounded- 
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bulk of kis forces against their right -wing. This movement 
would appear to the enemy the necessary corollary of the heavy 
artilleiy fire to which they had been subjected from the intrench- 
ment. The plan succeeded, as it eminently deserved to succeed. 
Completely imposed upon, the enemy’s centre and left remained 
quiet whilst their right was being destroyed. They allowed 
the centre to be hemmed in in front by Greathed’s weak brigade, 
and on the right by Walpole — and why? Simply because 
Greathed and Walpole pla 3 md offensive and not defensive parts. 
Sir Colin xmderstood Indian warfare well, and he knew that 
attack almost invariably made up for inferiority in numbers. 

The theoretical weakness in his plan of attack was, then, 
under the circumstances of the case, no weakness at 
all. The plan was admirably adapted to the occasion, 
and the execution was worthy'’ of the general. It was no barren 
victoiy. One section of the rebel army did indeed escape, 
though with heavy loss, to Kalpf, but the other, forced to eva- 
cuate the town, was pursued to the Ganges, and deprived of its 
power for misohief on the banks of that river. 

Nor did Bithur itself escape. Sir Colin Campbell, on receiving 
from Hope Grant a report of his success, directed 
that officer to march at once on the residence of Kiina 
Sdbib and desti'oy it. Grant set out on the 11th. 

He found the place evacuated. He carried out his orders bj’ 
blowing up the temple and burning the palace. Amongst the 
booty discovered in a large well contiguous to the palace were 
“ some curious pots, lamps which seemed of Jewish manufacture, 
and spoons of a barbaric weight. All were of the purest metal, 
and all bore an appearance of antique magnificence.” 

Of the large programme Sir Colin Campbell had sketched out 
for his operations in the Hoi-th-west Provinces and 
Oudh, the two first had now been accomplished. He 
had relieved Lakhnao, and he had utterly defeated ptoshavo 
the rebel armj’- threatening Kanhpui-. His way was 
now clear for the performance of the third act of the 
drama — the opening communications between Kanhpiir and the 
Panjab. This accomplished, ho would bo free to take vengeance 
on Lakhnao, and to reconquer Pohilldiand. 

It is necessary that the reader should bear in mind that, 
whilst the main action of the campaign rested .Minor parta 
vdth the army led by the Cominauder-in-Chief, or tiie great 
there were other actors who contributed effectively, 
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thoiigli on a smaller scale, to Lring to a perfect conclusion 
tlie general sclieme whicli had Been sketched out. In a pre- 
YiouB chapter"* I hare referred to the order given to Colonel 
Seaton to escort a convoy from Aligarh to the sonth-west. His 
movements, which wonld also serve to reopen completely com- 
munication with the north-west, will he noticed in the next 
chapter. I shall then have to transport the reader to the east 
and north-east, to witness tl)e other operations, conducted by 
columns under Brigadiers Hranks and Bowcroft, and by the 
Hipalese force under Jang Bahadur, having for their object to 
co-operate in the fourth great movement contemplated by Sii' 
Colin Campbell — the re-conquest of Lakhnao. 


* Page 83. 
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CHAPTER V. 

FURTHER OPERATIONS IN THE DUIb, 

After the decisive actions of the 6th and 9th December, Sir 
Colin Campbell "was naturally desirous to push on- 
wards whilst the memory of the defeat of the rebels mo^mts 
should be yet fresh in the minds of the combatants hampered by 
and their sympathisers. But there was one material SmagL 
difficulty in the way of his progress. His means of 
transport were restricted. It had taxed his energies to the 
utmost to procure carriage in sufficient abundance to serve for 
the transit of the ladies and children, sick, and wounded, ho 
had rescued from the Residency. These, to the number of at 
least two thousand, liad been sent to Allahabad. In lea\’ing 
Outram with four thousand men at the Alambagh, he had 
supplied him with the means of moving his troops in case of 
necessity. For his own entire army, forced to march rapidly a 
distance of fifty miles, he had not roiained the wherewithal to 
enter upon a harassing campaign. He could equip a column, 
but not an army. The supply of camels from 
northern and central India was cut off. He was 
forced, then, to remain inactive until the carriage conveying the 
convoy of ladies should return from Allahabad. 

This carriage did not reach Kanhpur till 23rd December. Mean- 
while Sir Colin had been maturing his plans. Fath- The carriage 
garh — the Fathgarh wdiose Hawdb, the HawAb of ‘drives, 
Farrukhabdd, had cast in his lot with the rebels, and had aided 
the mutinous Sipdhis in the destruction of our countrymen* — 
Fathgarh wms the first point to be attacked. The occupation 
of this place, about midwmy between AllahAbdd and Dehli, 
would complete the command over the Dudb, which had been 
secured only partially by the reconquest of Dehli and the main- 


• Vide Volmno HI. up. 230-2. 
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detaches 
Walpole to 
Mainpdri. 


tenance of Agra and Allaladbad. That point regained, Eohil- 
khand w^onld still remain to be conquered and Laldinao to be 
regained. To quench the embers of the insurrection in the 
minor places on the left bank of the Jamnah, and to the east of 
Allahabad, flying columns would, it was hoped, prove sufficient. 

Sir Oolin Campbell’s movements against Fathgarh were 
planned with his usual caution. Availing himself 
and Sir Coim geaton’s march from Aligarh, he directed Walpole 
to make a semicircular sweep by the Kalpi road via 
Akbarpur to Itawah and Mainpuri, at once threaten- 
ing the Kalpi force and clearing of rebels the districts depen- 
dent upon Agra. At Mainpuri Walpole would effect a junction 
with Seaton, who was to wait for him there. These, uniting 
their forces, were then to march on Fathgarh, upon which place 
the Commander-in-Chief would move by the direct road from 
Kanhpur. In recounting these separate movements, I propose 
to follow first Walpole, then Seaton; then, leaving the two 
combined, to proceed to the leader, who had the shortest distance 
to traverse, and upon whom it wohld devolve to fight the decisive 
battle. 

Walpole, taking with him the 2nd and 3rd battalions Rifle 
Waipoio Brigade, a detachment 38th Foot Bourchier’s battery, 
marches on Blunt’s troop of horse artillery, and one company 

itdwa. sappers, set out on the morning of the 18th 

December, The column marched by Akbarpur to Itawah with- 
out adventure of any kind. Itawah had been plundered in the 
early days of the mutiny.'*' It was now a wreck ; the church, 
the court-house, the private residences were in ruins ; but it was 
held by the rebels. 

On learning of Walpole’s approach the majority of these men 
A few fanatic evacuated the place. A few fanatics, however, ocoupy- 
reheiBbarhis ing a covered, square, loop-holed enclosure, detor- 
mined to hold on to the last. Few in number, armed 
only with muskets, they were animated by a spirit fiercer even 
than the spirit of despair — by a determination to die martyi-s 
to their cause. Walpole reconnoitred the place. It was, for a 
place to stop an army, insignificant. It could easily be stormed. 
Yet to stoim it in the face of its occupants would cost valuable 
life, and it seemed that easier and less costly means were 
available. 


* Yolurae m. pp. lOG-8, 
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These easy means -were at j&rst tried. Hand gi-enades were 
thrown in ; an attempt was made to smoke out the place 
occupants with burning straw. But all in vain, tbeyoccnpj- 
Thi'ough their loop-holes the rebels poured in a con- 
stant and effective fire on the assailants, and for three hours 
kept them at hay. At last it was resolved to blow up the whole 
place. For this purpose Bourchier, aided by Scratchley of the 
Engineers, made a mine, with a number of his gun cartridges. 
The explosion of this confeiTed on the defenders the martyrs’ 
honours they coveted. It buried them in the ruins. 

This happened on the 29th December. The column marched 
without further adventure to Mainpuri, and the fol- 
lowing day, the 3rd February, joined Brigadier reac^-.'* 
Seaton’s force at Bewar, fifteen miles distant, on the Mainpflri. 
load to Fathgarh. 

Meanwhile Seaton, appointed to the command of the force 
ordered to escort to Kanhpur a large convoy of grain composuiou 
and stoies,* had set out on the 9th December for ofscaton’s 
Aligai’h. He had under him, of artillery, two hun- 
dred and thirty -three men, manning six 9-pounder guns, two 
6-pounder8, two 18-pounders, one 8-inoh howitzer, and two 
6^-inch mortars ; of cavalry, a squadron of the Carabineers, and 
a few of the 9th Lancers, a hundred and forty in all, and Hodson’s 
Horse, five hundred and fifty strong, led by Hodson ; of infantry, 
the 1st Fusiliers, three hundred and seventy-six strong ; the 
7th Panjab Infantry, five hundred and forty strong ; of sappers, 
a hundred and twenty. He was joined on the march by ale’s 
Horse and some Silrhs. 

The night before Seaton left Dehli he was informed that a 
considerable body of rebels had assembled in the 
Aligarh distidct, and that they were threatening to ^R^that'tih™' 
attack the small force vdth which Colonel Farquhar rebels are in 
held it. With characteristic vigour, Seaton, in spite 
of his convoy, proceeded to Aligarh by forced marches. 

Arriving there, he placed his convoy under the guns of the 

Aligarh fort, made aiTangcments for a field hospital, rid himself 

of every ounce of extra baggage, and, taking with 

him a small portion of the fort garrison (a hundred 

men of the 3rd Europeans) under Major Eld, set out 

to join Farquhar. He found him encamped at a place called 


• Vide page 83. 
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Gangari, close to the suspension "bridge over the Kdli rivet-. 
The enemy -were believed to he some thirteen miles distant. 

Seaton at once, then, crossed the river, inarched a 
mile and a half, encamped in some fields, and sent 
Hodson to the front to reconnoitre. 

"Whilst Hodson, accompanied by Major Light of the Bengal 
Artillery, a very gallant and skilful soldier, -were 
galloping to the front to reconnoitre, Seaton and the 
other officers sat down to their breakfasts, whilst the 
men, hungry after their march, watched the cook- 
boys as they prepared for them the same stimulating 
meal. The officers had breakfasted, the men were about to sit 
down to their breakfasts, already placed, smoking hot, before 
them, when the alarm called them, fasting, to their posts. Half 
the ^ minute before, Light, galloping at full speed, had 
alarm is brought the infoimation that the rebels were ad- 
sounded. vaneing on both flanks. At once all was bustle and 
animation. The infantry, without waiting to put on their coats, 
turned out, as in the Dehli days, with their muskets and side- 
arms. The cavali-y were in their saddles in less than three 
minutes. The gunners, always on the alert, were not a whit 
os behindhand. In less time than it has taken to de- 
tuiu scribe it, all arms of the force, thus suddenly alarmed, 

ing. were in their places. On the extreme right were the 

Carabineers and Lancers ; on the extreme left Hodson ’s Horse ; 
the 1st Fusiliers and a hundred men of the 3rd Europeans were 
in the centre behind the guns; on the left of the 1st Fusiliers 
wore the Silchs and Kifles. 

Seaton moved forward to meet the enemy. He had scarcely 
Seaton ad- ti'oops in motion when Hodson rode up and 

Tance.; against reported to the Brigadier that he had seen the rebels 
thorebes. gQmo miles in front filing through a village with 
guns; that, having watched their further proceedings, lie had 
sent on Light to make his report. Hardly had ho finished 
speaking when the heads of the enemy’s columns appeared in 
sight— two largo hodie.s, one on each flank. Their infantry 
soon followed, filling up the gap between the two. Seaton at 
once ordered the guns -to the front. These ar once ojjened on 
the enemy. The hostile guns replied, and though the reply 
was feeble, yet from the position they had taken up they were 
able to rake the British line. Seeing this, Wardlaw of the 
Oarahineers, who had received discretionary orders, charged the 
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enemy’s Lattery. The gnns turned at once upon the gallant 
soldiers led most gallantly. . But nothing stopped Qaiiani 
them. Out of the five officers with the Carabineers, charge of the 
three, Wardlaw, Hudson, and Yyse, fell dead ; the 
lieutenant of the handful of Lancers charging with who. inepito 
them, Head, was dangerously wounded, whilst of the 
men six were killed and eleven wounded ; but the 
guns were captured I The cavalry were then led by the only 
Bui-viving officer. Lieutenant Russell, along the fields, and his 
men, making good use of their carbines, cleared out the enemy 
without further loss. 

Whilst this was happening on the right, Hodson on the left 
had dashed with his regiment against the Hodson overthrows tiio 
enemy’s horse, and had overthrown them. enemy on the right. 

The infantry did not pause to receive. Throwing away their 
arms, they ran to hide themselves in the fields and ravines, or 
to continue their flight over the country. They had enemy 
lost all their gU7is, one 9-pounder and two 6-pounders, completely 
and — ^what was of greater importance — ^had received ^ 

“ great discouragement.” It appeared that they had no idea 
that Seaton had come up ; they hoped to have to do 
only with Farquhar-’s small force of Baluchis. The teuoV 
discovery that a considerable European force was 
marching through the districts was a warning to them that 
from that time forth their occupation was gone I 

This fight received from the name of the town near which it 
was fought the title of the combat of Hasganj. That town was 
occupied the follo'wing morning. It was a strong place, filled 
udth brick houses, possessing a handsome mosque scatonoccu- 
remarkablo for its curious roof and numerous mina- pics k^s- 
rets, surrounded by old gardens, encompassed with 
strong mud walls, and, if well defended, would liave been hard 
to take. Seaton then pushed cm to Sahawar, and 
the next daj', the 17th, to PatialL When, however, mPaulii'^”” 
passing throiigh a village about two miles off this 
place, a few shots were heard, and Hodson, who was wtcrc, bcar- 
with the advanced guard, sent word that the enemy’s 
outposts had fired theii’ muskets, and galloped off. semis hodson 
On receiving this report, Seaton brought all his men nolto.” 
through the village, then halted, and served out 
bread and grog to the men, whilst Hodson and the engineers 
wont to the front to reconnoitre. 
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In about t-wenty minutes Hodson returned to report that the 
enemjT had formed across the road, barring the 
entrance to Patiali; that their right and right centre 
tvere resting on some large ravines, on the right face 
and front of which earthworks had been thrown np ; 
that their left centre and left were posted in front 
of gardens and enclosures, covered on the extreme left by their 
cavalry, posted in an open country. In front of the centre of 
their position, and about half a mile from it, was a small village, 
through which they had calculated the British force would 
advance. They had laid their plans accordingly. 

On hearing this report, Seaton disposed his force for action. 

On the right he massed Hodson’s Horse, the Cara- 
bineers and Lancers, and some light guns ; in the 
centre the Europeans ; on the left the native infantry, 
and the heavy guns. His plan was to turn their loft flank. 

Occupying, then, the small village of which I have spoken 
sthc ^ men, and. thus constituting that village 

bauirwith tiie left of his position, he brought foTir guns to the 
front on the extreme right, and sent four more to 
’ take up a position almost enfilading the enemy’s 
position from left to right. But before these could unlimber 
the enemy opened fire from a battery of twelve guns. In a few 
minutes, however, the British guns replied, and the duel com- 
menced in earnest. The artillery contest lasted about thirty 
minutes, the cavalry and infantry meanwhile being halted. 
But, as the fire from the British guns had, during those thirty 
minutes, been gradually gaining on that of the enemy, when that 
time elapsed, Seaton could contain himself no longer. Giving 
the order to the infantry to advance, he charged 
ing”gatnJ a himsclf at the head, of the cavalry. The enomy did 
with bis not await that charge. They broke and fled, and 
cava 17. the infantry, which had advanced on receiving 

the order, reached the spot, they found that their efforts wore not 
required : they had been forestalled by their gallant Brigadier.* 


* “ On ^\'c move, nnd, to out Burprii^e, without receiving a shot from the 
enemy, whose guns, wc found, on rcnching their position, had been aiptured 
by Colonel Seaton, who had led the Staff and liorse artillery, with somu few 
of Hotlson’a Hor.-e. In fact, seeing the cnuiriy wavering, this hold charge, led 
by Seaton, decided matferB, so far ns tlio guns were concerned .” — The Irt 
Bengal Fmilicrs after the fall of Delhi (Blachiroo(rs Maijaziue). The writer 
of the article was at the time attached (o the let Fnsiliere, ' 
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The gallant charge of Seaton decided the day ; hut it did not 
•stop the slaughter. The Carabineers, the Lancers, Hodson’s 
Horse, and the Artillery “ got in ” among the fleeing 
enemy, and pursued them for seven miles, taking 
blood for blood. Tt is computed that not less than 
six hundred of the rebels .succumbed in the pursuit. 

On the side of the British the loss was singularly small, one 
man only having been killed and three wounded. The number 
of guns taken amounted to thirteen. Amongst the trophies 
captured on this occasion were the elephant, the silver howdah, 
and the sword of the Hakim, hereditary commander- 
in-chief of the Hawab of Farrnkhabdd. The Hakim 
himself had been killed by Hodson. In the choice taiycom- 
of an open position in front of one very defensible, he 
had clearly demonstrated that the qualities which 
go to form an efficient commander-in-chief are not hereditarJ^ 

Seaton halted three days at Patiali, chiefly to give time to 
the administrative officers to reorganise their estab- effect 
lishments and settle the country. This halt sho^ved on tiie conn- 
him the marvellous effect tvhich his triumphant 
march had produced. On all sides the rebels were 
falling back, terrified, on Fathgarh, or endeavouring to cross 
the Ganges into Oudh. Some bodies of them, of whose move- 
ments he heard, and against whom he despatched a small force, 
fled on the ajipearance even of a reconnoitring party ! * Seaton 
thought, then, that he might fairly return for his convoy. 

Accordingly on the 21st he retraced his stops. On the 22nd, 
when within a few miles of Kasganj, he was met by Hodson ais- 
Mr. Cocks, the Civil Commissioner of the division, poses of two 
■with the information that a notorious rebel, named rebels. 
Jowahir Singh, who had fought against him at Patiali, had 
doubled round, and had returned with one son, wounded in that 
engagement, to Aasganj. Hodson was at once sent to the front 
to dispose of the question. He disposed of it in his own manner. 
He killed the son ; the father, taken prisoner, was tried by a 
military commission and blown from a gun that evening. Ho 
deserved his fate, for not only was he in receipt of a pension 

* “ On the appearance in the distance of the reconnoitring partj' tho.v had 
fled precipitately. The officer went over the grountl on which, they had been 
encamped, and found their food still cooking on the fire, their pots and pans, 
and all their baggage standing apart. Tlie fear of us had fallen on all tho 
ilistrict round about.” — Ftotu Cadet to Colonel, by Sir Thomas Seaton, K.C.B, 
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from the British Government as a native officer, hut he was 
receiving also the emoluments attaching to the Order of British 
India, of which he was a member. 

From Kasganj Seaton sent Major Fid to escort the captured 
guns to Aligarh and to despatch the convoy thence 
for charge of the escort with which he furnished 

tbecoDvoy, him. Ho then resumed his march to Itah. There 
he received information that the Eajah of Mainpiiri, 
a debauchee, named Tej Singh, had raised a force 
with the intention of barring the road to him. 
Upon Mainpiiri, then, Seaton marched, via Karauli. 

At Karauli, fourteen miles from Mainpiiri, Seaton learned 
Learns on hi 3 from his scouts that the young llajah had drawn up 
bis little force in position across the road from 
Ri^ahisin Karauli just above the junction with the grand 
oppose hi^ trunk road leading to Agra ; that he had occupied 
progress. walled gardens on either side of the road, and had 
covered the road itself with field-works. 

Seaton’s plan was instantly made. When within a mile of 
the enemy’s position, he turned off from the main 
mmEuvr^, ^ right, hiding his movement, 

as far as possible, by the dust made by the cavalry, 
until he had gained a position whence he could ivtke the enemy’s 
line from left to right. In vain did the enemy bring their guns 
to bear on him. Seaton continued his movement until he had 
reached the point he -was aiming at. Tlie British guns then 
opened. Two rounds were sufficient. The enemy fled in dis- 
order, abandoning, on the field and in the fort, which 
to^defeats -tJiey not attempt to defend, eight guns. Their 
loss cannot be properly estimated; it did not probably 
exceed a hundred. Seaton’s amounted to two wounded I 


The action near Mainpiiri was fought on the 27th December. 
Seaton halts Seaton halted in the vicinity of that place till the 
31st, whilst Hodsou of Hodson’s Horse made a daring 
posea°too^A uud most successful effort to open communications 
Uon wtu! ttie Commander-in-Ghief. Many gallant deeds 

Commander- were performed during the mutiny, but not one 
in.Cbief. exceeded this in cool and deliberate courage. 

My opinion of Hodson has been already recorded. He was a 
Hodson In- frce-lauce of the Middle Ages. But, if his action 
'iartisan”**^ towards the unarmed and captive princes of the 
House of Taimiir proved that the instincts of the 
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natural savage reigned strong witliin itim, liis fearlessness, 
bis contempt of danger, bis joy in tbe battle, bis ever cool 
brain, made bim invaluable as a partisan leader. Wben a 
risk for tbe general good was to be -undertaken, Hodson always 
came forward to undertake it. In matters a-ffecting, or likely 
to affect, bim physically, be never counted tbe cost. He was 
invaluable to a commander. Was infoimation regarding tbe 
enemy’s movements required, Hodson would get it. AVas a 
delicate movement at a particular period of a battle considered 
essential, tbe execution of it was entnisted to Hodson. Always 
in tbe position where bis presence was needed, always tbe fii*st 
to detect a false movement, alwaj’-s with bis life in bis band 
ready to risk it, Hodson could not fail to be tbe right-hand man 
of bis general. “ He is indefatigable,” said Seaton, to General 
Penny, wben asking for bis services — “ a soldier of tbe highest 
class ; I have unbounded confidence in bim, and -would rather 
have bim than five hundred more men." 

Tbe undertaking to which be now devoted himself was one 
requiring nerve, intelligence, and activity of tbe 
highest order, Seaton’s camp was at Mainpuri. The 
Commander-in-Cbief was reported to be at Gursxi- hoproposwi 
baganj, about forty miles from Mainpuri, marching pPshT'”* 
from Patbgarh. But the country between the two 
places was the country into which tbe rebels, so often beaten, 
bad been driven, and though some, doubtless, bad reacbetl 
Patbgarh, others bad lingered on tbe road. The rebels beaten 
at Mainpuri must of necessity bo there. 

Still, it was very advisable to attempt to open out communi- 
cations 'svitb tbe Gommander-in-Cbiof, and, the task being 
difficult and dangerous, Hodson naturally volunteered 
to execute it. His offer was accepted, and on the 
morning of the 30tb bo sot out, -taking xvitb bim bis Btart on their 
second in command, M‘Dowell, a very gallant oflicer, 
and seventy-five of his oxvn men. He carried on his 
person Colonel Seaton’s despatches. 

Hodson rode straight to Bewar, fourteen miles distant. There 
bo loft all bis escort except twenty-five men. With these and 
witli M’Howell be continued bis course to Cbbibrdmau, another 
fourteen miles, where be again made halt. 

Prom this point be determined to push on to Gursubagiinj 
accompanied only by M'Howell. Tbe distance was 
about twelve miles. Leaving, then, tbe tweuty-five 
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they reach native troopers ill Ghhibramati, tlie two officers rode 

their destina- on alone. Tlicy reached Gnrsuhaganj in safety, only 
thTchiemui to find, however, that the Comniaiider-in-Chiefs 
distant from camp was at Miran-lci-sarai, some fifteen miles 
further off. 

The situation was alarming. The villagers reported that the 
rebels, seven hundred strong with four guns, were 
nat^^ouhe luiles of the place. But hesitation never 

Bitnation ; entered into the calculations of Hod son. He and his 

p^h'on and comrade continued their journey, and reached the 
gain the headquarter camp, without adventure, at 4 o’clock 
fn in the morning. They had ridden fifty-five miles in 

ten hours, without change of horses. 

It happened that on the road between Chhibrdinau and 
Gursuhaganj, Hodson had bestowed alms upon a 
ttoe^the^* native. A very short time after he had left the 
roadhetra- former place, it had been entered by a party of two 
ocCT^ied by thousand rebels on their way to Pathgarh. These 
the rebels. men overpowered and killed the troopers, and, having 
gathered from the villagers that Hodson and his 
companion would return, they resolved to lay wait for them. 
Meanwhile, Hodson had been splendidly received by Sir Colin 
Campbell, had been closeted with him the greater part of the 
day, and had dined with him. At 8 o’clock in the evening, he 
and M‘Dowell set out on their return journey. They 
MToweir** proceeded without adventure till within five or six 
ret^”- miles of Chhibrainau. Here they were stopped by 
' the native whom Hodson had befriended in the 


they are 
■warned of 
the da'nger 
threatening 
them. 


morning, with the information that Chhihramau was 
occupied by the rebels, who were on the look-ont for 
them. It was near midnight, the moon was bright, 
and the wind cold. It was neither the time nor 


place for deliberation, nor did Hodson require it. He deter- 
mined to push on. Dismounting, then, from their horses, he 
and his companion led them to the soft unmacadamised Btri]> 
which forms the border of an Indian road, and, 
boil’^Bli^ey followed by the native, walked on. They gi'adnally 
approached Chhihramdn ; they entered it : they saw 
the camp of the enemy : they heard the hum of 
voices: but they reached unseen the further end of the village. 
On emerging from it, they dismissed their guide, with a promise 
from him to join them in their camp, remounted, and rode on. 
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At Bewar they were mot by a party wMch Seaton, bearing of 
tbe surprise at Cbbibrdmau, bad sent out to look for ^ ^ 

, , ' ana return. 

tbem. 

Seaton, indeed, alarmed at tbe reports brought in by the 
troopers left at Bewar, bad moved on to that place on seaton effects 
the 31st. Here be remained with bis convoy till ajun^ion 
the 3rd Januaiy, when, as already related. Brigadier 
"Walpole joined him there. Seaton’s force came at once under 
tbe orders of that officer. 


voii. rv. 
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Sir Colin 
Campbell 
sets out for 
Fatbgarh. 


It is time now to return to the Commander-in-Chief. 

The carriage necessary for the movement of the force under 
his command returned from Allahdhad on the 23rd 
December. Sir Colin marched from Kanhpiir 
on the 24th. Cleaiing the country lying between 
the main road and the road by which he had 
despatched Walpole with his left brigade, and stripping the 
Ganges of boats with a brigade on his right, Sir Colin reached 
jMiran-ki“Sarai on the 30tU. It was at this place that he met 
Hodson in the manner I have related in the preceding chapter. 
The following day he reached Gursuhaganj. Here a road 
branches off from the main road, and leads the traveller over the 
Kali hfadi, traversed by a suspension bridge at a distance of five 
miles from the junction of the roads to Pathgarh. 

The advance of the Gommandor-in-Chief had been acting on 
the various detachments of rebels in tbe manner of a 
loaded net sunk in a stream, folloivefi by men wad- 
ing, and drawn upwards by men on both banks. 
Walpole and Seaton prevented escape on one side, 
Sir Colin drove his victims up on the other. TJiere 
was one outlet, however, which ueither commanded, and for this 
the harassed tribe was now making. The outlet was Fatbgarh. 

The Kali Nadi barred the entrance of a hostile force into 
Fatbgarh. But I have said that, it was spanned by 
a suspension bridge. The rebels, jammed into the 
place from all sides, some fleeing from Seaton, some 
from Walpole, some from the Commander-in-Oliiof, 
began, rerovering from tbeir panic, to reflect that 
their last chance of safety laj' in the removal of the 
suspension bridge. But this reflection, like so many that 
occurred to them in this campaign, came just too late. 


The rebels 
driven Irom 
all sides to- 
wards Fath- 
garli. 
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However, on the 31st, they sent down a party to destroy the 
bridge. Had they worked with a will, they might 
have succeeded. But, though thej’" effected some their work of 
damage that night, they left the piers and the main 
chains intact, hoping, it may be supposed, to deal \vith them on 
the morrow. 

But, for the destruction of the bridge there was to be no 
morrow. Early on the morning of the 1st January, i,ntaxe 
Sir Colin detached Adrian Hope’s brigade, reinforced checked by 
with two 24-pounders and one 8-inch howitzei', under 
Lieutenant Vaughan of the Naval Brigade, and some engineers, 
sappers, and cavalry, to the Kali Nadi, with orders to di-ive 
away the enemy and to repair the bridge in case it sbould be 
found damaged. On the approach of Adrian Hope j^n i 2 
the rebels fled, and the engineers and sappers, covered 
by a strong infantry picket, at once set to work to repair the 
damage done to the bridge. They laboured with so much 
eai'nestness that day and through the night, that b}’ half-past 
7 o’clock the next morning the bridge was in a fit state to be 
traversed. 


The labours of the British troops had but just been completed, 
and the sailors, who had helped in the work, were 
on the river-bank washing their garments, when the sir Coiin 
Oommander-in-Chief and his staff arrived to examine reconnoitres 
the position. Halting, Sir Colin noticed a large 
village, facing the bridge, at a distance of about bridge, 
three hundred yards, flanked on its right by some 
tall tines. In front of the village was a small square building, 
wbicb proved afterwards to be a toU-bouse. The road from the 
river-hank gradually ascended to a point beyond the village, 
which it intersected. 


Sir Colin had had harelj' time to make these ohseiwations 
when the rebels, who till then had kept out of sight, Tbe rebels 
poured into the village, and opened a heavy mus- 
ketry fire upon the group of which the Commander- 
in-Chief was the centre. Under cover of this fusillade, they 
brought up two guns, and opened fire on the pickets sent across 
to guard tho bridge-head, and on the bridge itself. Sir Colin 
at once sent orders to the main body of his troops, then about 
four miles in rear, to push on. Till they could come up, ho 
directed Adrian Hope to hold the bridge, but on no account to 
attack tho enemy, 

p 2 
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Adrian Hope at once detached the 53rd across the bridge to 
Adrian Hope reinforce the pickets, directing them to extend 
keeps them under cover of the bank, and to keep up thence a 

in check- brisk musketrj' fire. One wing of the 93rd he kept 

Jan, 2. hand, ready, if necessary, to support the sldr- 

mishers. The other wing had been detached to guard the ford, 
three miles lower down the stream. 

The 53rd, crossing the bridge, found a partial, though inade- 
The 53 rd lie cover froiu the mounds and ridges of earth 

down beyond and the tall grass covering the h.ank. Lying down 
and opercre. Opened On the enemy a veiy effective fire. 

Meanwhile, Vaughan’s three guns crossed the bridge, 
and, taking up a position close to a yellow bungalow near its 
northern end, opened fire on the village. 

Still the I’ebels continued their fusillade ; and their leader, 
1 a dis ^ placed under cover of tlie toll- 

motmtsoDc house would sw^eep the bridge, brought up one of his 
pieces to that position between 2 and 3 o’clock, and 
opened from it. The effect was most damaging to 
the British, one shot alone killing or wounding eight men. 
This practice continued for some time, when the guns of the 
Naval Brigade, splendidly directed by Vaughan, succeeded in 
dismounting the piece and blowing up the tumbril.* 

The gun which had caused so much destruction had scarcely 
The D 3 rd been dismounted when the 53rd, disregarding their 
rash to the orders to remain wliere they were, made a simul- 
' taneous nish to the front on the toll-house, clearing 

out the enemy. Sir Colin was furious at this disobedience, and 
vainly tried to check it.f The men of the 53rd had heard 

* The manner in which this work was done leflccts so much credit on ail 
who were concerned in it, that it merits a notice more detailed than that whicli 
I have given in the tost. “ Lieutenant Vanglian now pointed and fired one of 
our guns at the small gun of the cnemj^ which was concealed behind the 
comer of a bouse, and annoying us much. Ilis flist shot stiucli the roof of 
the house ; his second struck the angle of the wall about Imlf-wny down ; and 
a third dismounted the gun and destroyed the carriage. Captain Peel, who 
wn.? standing hy, said ; ‘ Tliank yon, v • ' ips you will now bo 

s-o good ns to blow up the tnrahril.’ 3 ' ■ t ■ ■ ■ fired a fourth shot, 

wliich passed near it ; and a fifth, wlf i ' ■ ; ■ ; ; iHed several of the 

enemy. * Thank you,’ said Captain Peel, in his blandest and most courleous 
tones , ‘ I will now go and report to Sir Colin.’ ” — !Z7ic Shannon's Brigade in 
India. E. H. Yernoy. 

t “ The Commander-in-CIiief was terribly annoyed, and, riding up to the 
regiment, pitched into it well. But these wild Irishmeu were incorrigible 
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that they wore to be relieved, and they were determined to be 
in the front. There was nothing for it bnt to support them. 
Fortunately, the heads of the main column were now at hand. 
The 93rd crossed the bridge in support of the 53rd, whilst 
Greathed’s brigade, following, advanced up the slope to the left, 
flanked on the extreme left by the cavalry led by Hope Grant. 
As the infantry advanced on the village, the enemy abandoned 
it. Upon this, Hope Grant, taking on his men round at a trot, 
caught the enemy as they were emerging from the cjornpietc 
other end, and. charging in echelon of squadrons, defeat of the 
completely broke them. Then despair seized upon 
the rebel mass ; breaking their ranks, throwing aside their 
arms, they fled in wild confu.sion ; but the horsemen wore upon 
them and amongst them, and the slaughter was terrible ; for 
several miles they rode along, spearing and cutting down at 
ever}’ step ; and the progress of their swift advance might be 
marked by the smoke of exploded tumbrils curling up amidst 
the dark-green trees.” * 

The rout of the enemy was complete. Eight guns, several 
colours, palanquins, and ammunition waggons fell into the 
hands of the victors. The rebels did not cease their xbo.v fleo inti* 
flight even when they reached the fort of Fathgarh, Kohiikband. 
but, hastily seizing on all that was portable in their camp out- 
side that fort, hurried in panic and dismay across the same 
river which many of them had crossed but six shox’t months 
before, arrogant with the pride of revolt, thirsting for the 
blood of the ofiicers whom whilom they had sworn to obey ! 
They fled into Eohillchand. 

The ovation the Commander-in-Chief received from his 
soldiers that evening is thus described by an eye- 
■witness, one of the gallant actors in that stirring 
scene : “ Their retui'n from this ” (the return of the 
cavalry from the pursuit) “ was a stirring sight of 
war. In front came the 9th Lancers, ■with three captured 
standards at their head ; the wild-looking Sikh horsemen rode 
in the rear. As they pas.scd the Gommandcr-in-Chief he took 
off his hat to them, ■with some -n'ords of praise and thanks. The 
Lancers shook their lances in the air and cheered ; the Silchs 

Whenever he began to ^iieak, n lot of them exclaimed, as loud iib they could, 
* Three cheers for the Cemmander-in-Ohief, boys ' ' until at length ho' himself 
■vrns obliged to go avay, laughing.” — Hope Grant’s IncidrnU:. 

• Tilachirood’s Magazine, October 1S58. 
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took up the cry, waTing their sahres above their heads. The 
men carrying the standards gave them to the wind ; the High- 
land brigade, who were encamping close by, ran down and 
cheered both the victorious cavalry and the veteran Chief, 
waving their bonnets in the air. It was a fair sight, and 
reminded one of the old days of chivalry. When Sir Colin rode 
back through the camp of the Highlanders, the enthusiasm of 
the men exceeded description.” * 

Sir Colin’s losses amounted to four men killed, two officers 
and eight men wounded. Those of the enemy were naturally 
much greater. 

I have mentioned the skilful conduct of Vaughan of the 
Naval Brigade at this action, but I cannot quit the 
Robe^?^ subject without referring to the gallantry of Roberts, 
th(j same Roberts who at a later period won so much 
honour and distinction in Afghanistan, and who, at the time I 
am writing, holds the high office of Commander-in-Chief in 
India. In pursuing the rebels, this officer, then a lieutenant, 
came suddenly upon and engaged two sipahis with a standard, 
cut one of them down, and captured the standard. Continuing 
his onward course, he cut down another sipahi, who was 
keeping a trooper at bay. Hor these acts, succeeding many 
others of a similar character, Roberts received the Victoria Cross. 

Sir Colin halted for the night some twelve miles from Fath- 
garh. Early the next morning he marched for that 
^Spfcs pl^ce, blew open the gate of the fort, and entered 
FatbEarh. without opposition. So great had been the previous 
confidence, and so complete the present panic of the 
rebels, that they had left in the fort uninjured a valuable stock 
of timber, stored for the purpose of making gun-carriages ,* 
steam-engines ; guns of all sorts ; and a large quantity of sol- 
diers’ clothing. They had even neglected to cut the bridge of 
boats communicating across the Ganges with the opposite bank. 
This bridge was at once secured. 

The next day Walpole’s column, strengthened by Seaton’s, 
and escorting the convoy previously mentioned, 
marched into Fathgarh. The army thus concen- 
trated amounted to more than ten thousand men, 
well suppRed with camp equipage and means of 
transport. 


and there 
concentrates 
his Iljing 
columns. 


Jnn 4. 


BlacTaoood’s Magazine, October 1858. 
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Thus was accomplished successfull}' the ihird portion of the 
original programme of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Communication with the north-west had heen re- ponicm^fhis 
established; the Dnab had been cleared of rebels, programme 
Those rebels had escaped into Eohilkhand. That puX^. 
province and the province of Oudh still remained in 
open revolt. The dealing with them was to constitute the 
fourth scene of the drama. 


It was the opinion of Sir Colin Campbell that 
months of cold weather which yet remained to him 
might be most profitably employed by following the 
enemy into Eohilkhand. By stamping out the 
rebellion in tliat pi’ovince he would, he believed, 
assure the more easily the submi.<^8ion of the whole of 
the north-west. The separate forces then operating, 
as will be hereafter described, in western and central 


the three 


Sir Colin 
CampUeli is 
in favour of 
dealing with 
Rohllkhand 
before re-con- 


quertng 

Ondh. 


India, in Edjpiitdnd and in Bnndelkhand, wonld at the same 
time restore order and tranqnillity throughout tho.se parts of 
India. Oudh alone would remain; and Sir Colin was of 


opinion that Oudh, hemmed in by the Gurkhds in one ex- 
tremity, and by troops whom he wonld dispose in summer 
quarters from that extremity to the firrther border, might wait 
his pleasure — might remain, that is to say, for some months 
longer in the hands of the rebels, until the ensuing cold season 
wonld permit his troops to operate more effectually in that 
country. Rightly regarding his European troops as the main- 
stay, the backbone of his army, he was unwilling, if it could he 
avoided, to expose them to the exhaustion and loss insepai-able 
fi-om a hot-weather campaign- — a campaign carried on under 


oircumstances which would often require the employment of 
small detachments, huriied and forced marches, exposure to the 
mid-day sun, and possibly to the heavy autumnal rains. 

But, in the opinion of tho Council of the Government of 
India, the political exigencies of the time were so 
pressing, that they overbore considerations which, 
if prompted partly by sound rules of military science, 
were dictated in the main by regard for the health Sakinmo 
and preservation of tho European soldier. Lord 
Canning and the members of his Council were 
guided in the views they propounded bj’ two great principles : 
tho one, that no rest should bo given to the rebels — that they 
must be attacked and pursued until they should submit; the 
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other, that the main object of the next movement should be the 
re-capture of Lakhuao. These were cardinal points with ihe 
Grovemment. Tilting in with them, too, was another conside- 
ration, which, if of a less pressing character, was yet not unim- 
portant. I allude to the co-operation of the Gurkhds, led by 
the Prime Minister of Nipal, Jang Bahadur. These troops, ten 
thousand in number, were occupying a position from which they 
could co-operate effectively until the Biltish in Oudh. Were Sir 
Colin to deal immediately with Oudh, they would join in the 
action. But it could not be expected, if the Oudh campaign were 
adjoumed, that these men, natives of the Himdlayas, would 
remain during the hot and rainy seasons in the plains exposed 
to a climate with which they were naturally unfitted to cope. 

There are few, I think, who would be disposed now to ques- 
tion the Avisdom of the course recommended by the 
ArBinnents Government of India. It seems to me ihat eveiT 
iiic coarse Consideration lavourod its adoption. AJiko in ■war 
in politics, it is always advisable to strike a 
utng. decisive blow at the most* important of the exposed 

points of an enemy. In this case Lakhnao was that 
point. Lakhnao talcen, the heart of the rebels Avould be broken. 
No other great railed ng-place would remain to them. So lon^, 
on the other hand, as that regal city should remain in their 
possession, their adhei-ents would continue to nourish hope, and 
it would require more than ordinary tact and care to prevent 
the renewal of uprisings in parts which had been aheady overrun. 

Again, of the tAvo proA’inces, Eohilldiand and Oudh, the latter 
was by far the most formidable, the most important. The paci- 
fication of Eohilkhand would produce little or no effect on the 
men of Oudh. On the contrary, the re-conquest of Lakhnao 
Avould be felt in every village and in every corner of Eohil- 
khand. To this must bo added the important consideration 
that Avhilst Outram was, Avith some ditficulty, holding the 
Alambagh with nearly four thousand men, rebels from all jiaits 
of India Avere daily crowding into Lakhnao. This fact alone 
Avould shoAv that the case of Lakhnao was the more pressing. 

The necessity of dealing in the first instance a deadly blow at 
Lakhnao was insisted upon Avith so much force by 
manS’r^n- Canning that it became a law to the Com- 

mander-iii-Chicf. It devolA'ed, then, upon him to 
iiing’s view” . make his preparations to carry into effect the settled 
plan. 
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At Fathgarli, situated on the Ganges, at the south-'U'esten; 
extremity of* the horder-line between Oudh and 
Eohilkhand, Sir Colin was occupying a position of 
no small advantage. It effectually barred the en- p<SiUon 
trance into the re-conquered districts of mutineers 
from the capital of Eohilkhand — Bareli — seventj’- Fathgarh, 
seven miles distant ; from the north-western divi- 
sion of Oudh ; and from Lakhnao. The river-line between 
Euthgarii and Kdnhpur was strongly held, there being inter- 
mediate posts at Bithiir and Mirun-ki-sarai. It was impossible 
for Sir Colin Campbell to undertake the contemplated measures 
against Lakhnao without the aid of a siege-train. Now, the 
siege-train was at Agra. The distance between Agra 
and Kunhpur, the point whence the advance on 
Lakhnao must be made, is a hundred and seventy- Kitnhpftr and 
ninemEes. The road passed through Itdwab, whence 4S«i^o^tho 
Walpole had but recently expelled the rebels, and icftflanfe, 
in the vicinity of districts cleared by Seaton. The 
victory near Eathgarh and the occupation of that place by Sir 
Colin had made the road safe against attacks from the left 
wliEst the siege-train sliould be on its way. 

Scarcely less secui-e was it from danger on the right. For, 
although the broken remnant of the GwAli^r con- 
tingent was supposed to be at Kalpi or in its 
vicinity, the men fox'ming it could scarcely have 
recovered from the heavy blow and sore discouragoment in- 
flicted upon them on the 6th December. It seemed almost cei’- 
tain, too, that they would feel in their mar the effects of the 
superhuman efforts which it was known were being made ly 
the British troops in Central India and in Bundellchand to get 
at them ; whilst the fact that Kdnhpiir was guarded by a 
brigade under Inglis, that the communications with AUababad 
were preserved by a Aladras brigade under Carthew, and that 
those between that place and Bandras were protected by another 
brigade under Franks, left them, in reality, but one line upon 
which they could act against the siege-train — the Eno by 
Akbarpur, and that was the line which Walpole had but vorj^ 
recently cleared, and along which no force could march from 
Kal]jf without exposing its right to Knnhpur and Bithur. 

The siege-train was then ordered from Agra. Whilst it was 
on its w’’ay. Sir Colin had time to organise the measures he 
considered necessaiy to secure his conquests and to facilitate 
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his movements. To guard the position at Fathgarh and the 
Sir Colin districts to the west and south-west of it, including 
makes pre- Itdwah, Mainpuri, and Miran-ki-sarai, he requited 
?,a^bnao^°^ au officer of more than ordinary intelligence and 
decision, well acquainted with the natives, and 
capable of arriving at and acting on a decision. For this com- 
mand he selected Colonel Seaton. What Seaton wms may bo 
gathered from the account I have given of his march from 
Dehlf to Bewar. A gallant soldier, shrinking from no respon- 
sibility, always ready to give his life for his country, he was 
just the man to hold a position full of difficulty and danger. 
The post that was offered him came emphatically within that 
category. For, to hold Fathgarh and the districts which Fatli- 
garh covered, Sir Colin proposed to leave him only two weak 
English regiments, — one of which only, the 82nd, was at Fath- 
garh — the 7th Panjdb Infantry, a 9-pounder field battery, and 
three hundred and fifty newly raised native horsemen; this, 
too, •when fifteen thousand rebels were within seven miles of 
Fathgarh! But, difficult as was the task, Seaton was equal 
to it. 

Meanwhile, Sir Colin endeavoured to amuse the Eohilkhand 
rebels. His great object was to mislead them — to 
m^uvrcs impress them wdth the idea that Bareli wms the 
object of his attack. Immediately after occupying 
thatiiohii- Fathgarh, ho had sent Adrian Hope’s brigade to 
object scour the country in the vicinity. On Hope’s return, 
learning that a force of fifteen thousand men had 
assembled at the town of Allahganj on the banlm of the Edm- 
ganga river, some seven or eight miles distant, Sir Colin sent 
Walpole’s brigade, wuth guns, cavalry, and sappers, to make a 
demonstration against them. Walpole’s orders were to make as 
much display as possible, but not to commit himself to an en- 
gagement .across the river. He carried out these orders to tho 
let-ter ; he made as though he -would repair the bridge, which 
tho rebels had broken down, across the Eamgangd ; and, to acid 
to the delusion, Sir Colin rode out himself and made a careful 
reconnaissance of the spot. The ruse succeeded admirably, for 
the rebels were completely deceived, and, for a time, became 
rooted to the loft bank of the river. 

Whether suspicion gradually dawned upon them, or whether 
they were well served by their spies, I do not know. But it is 
certain that, after remaining in this position ton or twelve days, 
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tlioy detached a body of five thousand men to attempt an incur- 
sion into the re-conquered districts. These men, 
crossing the Jtdmganga at a point above that watched treats 
by Walpole, marched to a ferry on the Ganges, 
called Surajglrit, about twelve miles above Fath- 
garh, crossed that river, and occupied the village of Shamsdbad. 
At ten o’clock on the evening of the 26th January, Adrian 
Hope’s brigade, consisting of the 42nd, the 93rd, the 4th Panjab 
Hifles, Eemmington’s and Blunt’s troops of Bengal Horse Artil- 
lery, two squadrons of the 9th Lancers, and half of Hodson’s 
Horse, was sent to attack them. Marching all night, Adrian 
Hope found the enemy at 8 o’clock in the morning posted at 
the village of Sutia, half a mile from Shamsdbdd. As soon as 
the rebels saw the English their guns opened fire. Hope did 
not reply till well within distance ; but, when he did reply, it 
was with considerable' effect. At the fifth discharge the rebels 
broke and fled. Hodson and the 9th Lancer squadrons were 
amongst them at once, and, though the rebel cavalry fought 
w'ell, the slaughter of them was great. The British loss did not 
exceed five or six killed and about twenty wounded. Amongst 
those wounded mortally was M‘Dowell, the gallant second in 
command of Hodson’s Horse, the companion of Hodson in many 
a daring enterprise. Hodson himself w^as wounded in two 
places. The enemy were pursued eight or nine miles. Those 
who escaped re-crossed the Ganges into Eohilkhand, leaving 
four guns in the hands of the victors. 

Meanwhile, in order the better to relieve pressure on Seaton’s 
small brigade, Sir Colin Campbell had arranged with 
the Chief Commissioner of the Panjdb, Sir John 
Lawrence, that a force should be organised at IHirki 
for the purpose of entering Rohilkhand from the 
north-west. This column, he had reason to believe, 
would be ready to set out on this expedition on the 1st Febru- 
ary. It was now’- approaching that date ; Hope’s -victoiy at 
Sutia had been severe enough to impose prudence on the rebels 


Final pre- 
parations 
before 

marching on 
Laklinao. 


for a few days ; the siege-train wms well on its way to Kanhpiir ; 
Seaton had had a week to examine the lay of the districts com- 
mitted to his care and pmdenco; there was no reason for further 
delay. Sir Colin was anxious to return to the place which was 
to he his base in the new campaign, to see how the w’orks ho 
had ordered to cover the bridges were progressing, to he pre- 
sent there to receive the siege-train, and to despatch it across 
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the Gauges to the first advanced position on the Lahhnao road — 
the station of Undo. He left Pathgarh, then, on the 1st Fehm- 
ary, followed by the cavalry and the horse artillery, and, making 
forced marches, reached Kanhpur on the 4th. Hope’s brigade 
and the artillery park started the same day by regular marches, 
whilst Walpole’s brigade, strengthened by a portion of that 
which Seaton had brought down, stayed a few days longer, to 
cover to the last the communications with Agra. But by the 
23rd Februar^y all had ci ossed the Ganges into Oudh. On the 
sandy plains betwmon Undo and Banni were massed engineers, 
artillery, horse, foot, commissariat waggons, camp-followers, 
the most efficient European army ever ranged in the plains of 
India, It counted seventeen battalions of infantiy, fifteen of 
which were British ; twenty-eight squadrons of cavalry, in- 
cluding four English regiments; fifty-four light and eighty 
heavy guns and mortars. They are there on the eve of their 
departure. The morrow will see them start for the rebellious 
city, the capture of which will be so fatal to many among them. 
I must leave them for the moment ; for before I describe their 
deeds it is fitting that I should narrate the manner in which 
Jang Bahddur and Franks had been co-operating from the 
south-east, and how Outram and his gallant companions were 
bearing up in the Alambdgh. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

THE ADVANCE INTO EASTERN OUDH. 

Among tlie offers of assistance which, in the early days of the 
re-volt, had heen made to the Governor-General 
■was one of peculiar significance. Jang Bahadur, oTereut 
the virtual ruler of the independent Hill State early date to 
which, touching the British territory at Kumaun, 
extends all along the north-east border of Oudh, 
then rejoining British territory at a point in the Gorakhpur 
district due north of the station of the same name, continues 
the touch to within a few miles of Darjiling— Jang Bahadar 
had, in the month of May, placed the whole military resources 
of Nipdl at the disposal of the Governor-General. The in- 
dependent position occupied hy Mpdl, the known ability of 
the man, who, though only Prime Minister, wielded all real 
authority in the country, the certainty that the overthrow of 
the British could scarcely fail to offer great opportunities to an 
able general commanding a compact and well-disciplined army, 
gave to Jang Bahadur’s proposal the appearance of being 
inspired by a pure and generous friendship. Eew untravelled 
independent rulers w^ould have acted in a similar manner. But 
Jang Bahadur had but a fe\v years previously visited Europe. 
This visit had enlightened him on many points, and on one 
point in particular. . It had convinced him that, under all 
circumstances, England would be able to maintain her hold on 
India. It became therefore with him a matter of interest to 
support the sti-onger combatant. 

Lord Canning thanked Jang Bahadur for his offer, but it was 
not till some time in the month of June that Tii«;oiier aOcr 
ho accepted it. In pui-suance of the agreement Botno delay, )b 
between the contracting parties, Jang Bahddur in 
July despatched three thousand Gurkhas from Khatmundu. 
These, entering the British territory at a point north of 
Gordlthpur, marched on that place, and reached it at the end 
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of tlie montli. Their arrival was the signal for the disarming 
of the Sipahis stationed there (Ist Augiigt). The neighhouring 
stations of Azamgarh and Jannpur were then in 
GUrkahlroo s throes of anarchy. Yainly had the heroic 

are^sratt^e Venables, the indigo-planter, who had been stead- 
fast among the faint-hearted, struggled and fought 
for order. It is true that on the 1 6th J uly, after a 
gallant fight of the few against many, he had repulsed the 
rebels in an attack on Azamgarh. But, after the victoiy, his 
own followers had sho-wn symptoms of mutiny, and he and the 
few Europeans who followed him had been forced, on the 
30 th July, to retreat on Grhazipur. To restore order, then, 
in Azamgarh and its vicinity, the arrival of the Nipalese troops 
was opportune. They occupied Azamgarh on the 13th August, 
and Jaunpur on the 15th. Meanwhile, on their evacuating it, 
Gorakhpur was taken possession of by rebels from Oudh, com- 
manded by one Muhammad Husen. 

The Government of India, to ensure concert between these 
allies and its own troops, had transmitted orders 

sent to re^re^nt military authorities at Banaras to appoint 

the Governmeat Certain officers, left unemployed by the mutiny of 
their regiments, to join and act wifh. the Nipalese. 
In obedience to these orders, Captain Boileau and 
Lieutenants Miles, Hall, and Campbell came to Jaunpur and 
took up the duties assigned to them. Two or three weeks 
elapsed before an opportunity offered of testing the quality of 
the allied troops, but in the third week of September the 
approach to Azamgarh of a large body of rebels gave an occasion 
of which they eagerly availed themselves. 

Azamgarh was the point threatened. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wroughton, commanding at Jaunpur, deemed it 
Azamgarh advisable then to detach the Sher regiment of 
UreTtened. HipMese, twelve hundred strong, and two guns, to' 
reinforce that station. 

The Nip&lese left Jaunpur at 10 a.m. on the 18th September, 
marched forty miles that day, and reached Azamgarh at 6 o’clock 
in the evening. It had transpired, meanwhile, that the rebels 
were encamped at or near a village called Manduri, ten miles 
distant ; and, it being surmised that they were ignorant of the 
arrival of the Hipal reinforcement, it was determined to surprise 
them. Accordingly, at half past 1 o’clock the next morning, the 
Sh4r regiment again set out, accompanied by Captain Boileau as 
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Englisli officer in charge of the force, by Mi*. Wynyard the judge, 
by Mr. Yenables, the gallant planter, whose recent 
services I have just referred to, and by three 
other officers. Manduri was reached a little after Mr. Venables 
sunrise. The rebels were found strongly posted, defSttherebeis 
their centre covered by the village, and their 
■flanks protected by fields of sugar-cane, then at their full 
height. Nothing daunted, the Nipal colonel, Shamsher Singh, 
formed his men up in five columns, and dashed at that strong 
position. Their onslaught was so fierce, that in ten minutes 
the rebels were in full flight, leaving on the field three brass 
guns. They lost about two hundred men killed and wounded. 
On the side of the Nipalese two were killed and twenty-sis 
wounded. Mr. Wynyard, in his report of the action to his civil 
superiors, alluded in the highest terms to the conduct of the 
Nipal troops. Regarding Mi*. Yenables, who commanded the 
cavalry, he -wi-ote ; “ He was always where fighting was hardest ; 
he was first up at the first gun taken, and killed three men with 
his own hand.” * 

This victory had an excellent effect. Up to that time the British 
aiithorities had felt some hesitation in emplojnng 
their allies against the rebels, but with the victoiy 
of Manduri all uncertainty vanished. To march 
fifty miles in two daj's, and then to van a battle in an unknown 
eoimtry, would have reflected credit on veteran soldiers. The 
success obtained on this occasion not only filled the English 
officers vdth confidence, it emboldened them to follow up the 
step already taken. On the 27th September, Colonel Wroughton , 
accompanied by the civil officei^ of the district, marched with 
another party of Nipdl troops from Jauninir against, and 
occupied, Mubarakpur — the stronghold of a rebel Rajah, Irudat 
Khan ; took that chieftain prisoner ; tried, and hanged him. 
Proceeding onwards, Y^roughton and the Nipal troojis pacified 
the entire district. On the 29th, the authorities at A?.amgarh 
made a similar demonstration from that place, and with similar 
success. Atraolia, the stronghold of the rebel leader Beni 
Madhu, was occuiiied, its fortifications were destroyed; and, 
although Beni Madhu escaped, he quitted the district, 'Uji to 
the borders of Oudh order was thus for the time restored. 

* So pousiblo were tlio robcls of tlio imnioiiFO serviro rendered bj- Mr. 
Vcunblos to Ills country thnt tlicy ofTcred n reward of five hundred rnjiecs for 
his head. 
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To support tlie Nipdl troops, the Goveinment had, in 
September, directed the despatch from Bandras of 
BrftisMMo^pa^ ^ Small force, conhistintr of three hundred and 

sent from twenty men of the 10th Foot, two 9-pounder guns, 

LotlgdCT™'^”'^ a small detachment of European artillery, and a 
hundred and seventy of the 17th Madras Native 
Infantry, under the command of Lieutenant-Colonel Longden of 
the 10th Foot. But, before this small force could reach the 
scene of action, the Ondh rebels had again crossed the frontier, 


and had encountered and been beaten by the Nipalese at Kudya 
on the 19th October, and at Chanda on the 30th of the same 


month.'^' The last-named action was severe enough to merit 
a separate record. The rebels, numbering from four to five 
thousand men, were strongly posted and had seven guns. The 
Nipal troops counted only eleven hundred men with two guns. 
The battle, obstinately contested, terminated in the complete 
defeat of the rebels, with a loss on their side of three hundred 
killed. Four of their guns were taken. But the victory was 
dearly purchased. Lieutenant-Colonel Madan Man Singh and 
eleven men were killed, and fifty-nine were wounded. The 
gallantry of the Nipal troops had been conspicuous. Of one of 
them, Lieutenant Gambhir Singh, it is related in the official 
account of the action that, “ single-handed, he took a gun, cutting 
down five of the artHlerymen, and wounding and driving away 
two others.” This gallant ally was covered with wounds, but 
eventually recovered. 

Longden reached Jaunpur just after the action of Chanda. 

Three days after his arrival (4th November) the 
twes'Atr&na. Oudh rebels, to the number of one thousand, with 
two guns, again crossed the Oudh frontier, and 
seized the fort of Atraolia. The attention of Longden was at 
once called to the fact. Uniting his force to that of the Nipalese, 
he marched out at once, and, on the ninth, cannonaded the 
place so vigorously, that the enemy evacuated it during the 
night. 

But the fact that the British territorj' was still liable to 
invasion, and that the British troops, though strong enough to 
repel an isolated attack, were not strong enough to defend the 
whole frontier, and might he forced, under certain ciroum- 


** Kudya is a village twelve miles to the west of Aznmgarh ; Chanda is in 
the Sultdnpur district of Oudh, thirty-six miles from Jaunpur. 
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stances, to fall bade on Banaras, induced the Govei-nment of 

India to conclude with the Nipal Government a 

new arrangement. In virtue of this, it was ar- 

ranged that Jang Bahadur should proceed him- 

self to the scene of action with a force of nine Bahadur for 

thousand picked troops, and that to this force byhfmself*^ 

Colonel MacGregor should be attached wdth tiie 

rank of Brigadier-General. At the same time measures were 

taken greatly to increase the British force on the eastern frontier 

of Oudh. Large reinforcements were sent to the Jaunpur force, 

and that force so strengthened was pJaced under the command 

of one of the ablest oiEcers in the British Army, Brigadier- 

General Franks, G.B. Similarly, another mixed 

force was organised in western Bihar by Colonel tijo British 

Koweroft to move from Tirhut along the Gandak str^gthenc'd.''" 

towards Goriilchpur. These three separate corps 

d’armee had but one primary object, — to clear the British 

districts to the north of Banai'os and cast of Oudh ; as soon as 

these districts should be cleared, one corps would remain in 

observation, whilst the other two would march to co-oporato 

with Sir Colin Campbell in his attack on Lakhnao, It will bo 

necessary, then, to deal with the three separately. 

Roweroft’s force -was composed of thirty men of the Rojml 
Marines, a hundred and thirty of the Fearl Kaval 
Brigade under Sotheby, three hundred and fifty * 

Nipal troops, fifty men of the Bengal Police 
Battalion, and four 12-poimder howitzers, two of which wore 
mountain-train guns. It occupied an intrenched camp at Mirwu, 
about forty-nine miles from Chapra. Seven miles distant, at 
Sobanpur on tho west bank of the little Gand.dc,* lay a small 
rehol army, computed to consist of twelve hundred regular 
Sipahis, and four thousand armed adventurers, of -whom a 
hundred were mounted, with four guns. On the 
morning of tho 26th December, Eoweroft, wdio had 
waited for the arrival of the Govaknath Nipal 
regiment from Siganli, marched to attack tho rebel force. 


* Tlicro nre three rivers calleJ ‘‘Gnnd.ik” — tlio Rreat, the Josser, and tijo 
little. The last ri>es on tho northern boundury of the Chajim district 
(western Biliilr), Hows in n sonth-casterlj' direction for about a Iniiulred and 
twenty miles, then leaves the district of Cliaj>ni and enters that of 'J'irhut, 
which* it traverses in the sumo direction for ahont seventy miles, when it joins 
tho Baghniiilf. 'I'iio united streams subsequently full into the preat Gandak, 
vol" IV. y 
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Their position was strong on two out of its three ohjective 
points. They occupied a village, covered in front by a tank 
with high banks, and on the right by a tope of trees ; the left 
was comparatively nncovered. Kowcroft halted within half a 
mile of the place and rode forward to reconnoitre. He resolved 
to render useless the enemy’s strong positions in the centre and 
on the right by turning his left. He did this with great 
coolness and success. The Hipal troops behaved splendidly 
under fire. Sotheby of the Naval Brigade managed ■ the 
artillery with great skill. The Minie rifles of the Eoyal 
Marines, directed by Lieutenant Pym, produced a striking 
effect. The result was that the enemy, attacked a little after 
10 o’clock, were completely beaten by half past 1, forced back 
from Sobanpur, and followed six miles further to Majauli, and 
thence driven across the Gandak, with the loss of one large iron 
gun. Eowcroft followed up his victory the next day by 
crossing the river and destroying the homesteads of the leading 
rebels. Then, in pursuance of instructions he had 
received from Brigadier-General MacGregor, under 
whose orders he had been placed, he marched to 
on the river Ghaghra, there to await further 


and halts on the 
Ghaghrii for 
orders. 


Burhat Ghdt 
instructions. 

Jung Bahadur’s little army, meanwhile, setting out from 
Nipal, had crossed the British frontier. On the 
jmigBaMciur 23rd December, it reached Bhetia, eighty-two 
tewitory, miles east of Gordkhpur. Here it was joined by 
MacGregor. Continning its march, it crossed the 
river Gandak on the 30th, and arrived in the vicinity of Gordkh- 
pur on the 5th J iinuary. Gorakhpur was occupied by the rebels, 
but by rebels disheartened, divided in purpose, and hopeless of 
and beats the success. When attacked, then, the following 
rebels at moming by the Nipal army, they made but a feeble 
Gorakhpur, resistance, but fled across the Rapti,* leaving seven 
guns in the possession of the conquerors. These lost but two 
men killed. Seven were wounded. The loss of the rebels 
amounted to about two hundred. 


* The Rfipti takes its rise in the Bnh-Himalnyan ranges of Nipdl, and, 
flowing round a long spur of mountains, enters the plains of Oudh, which it 
traverses in a south-easterly direction for ninety miles, passing through the 
Bahraich and Gondnh districts; it finally joins the Ghdgbrd after a course of 
four hundred miles. 
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The civil administration was at once re-eatahlished in Gordkh- 
pnr. The British districts were cleared of rebels. 

At the same time, awaiting the time when the chu admUiiGtrn 
Nipal force at Azamgarh should cross the Ondh GoruU^m^*" 
frontier in co-operation with that under General 
Franks, MacGregor transmitted orders to Eowcroft to embark 
his little force in boats and ascend the river. 

Before Eowcroft came up, the moment referred to had arrived, 
and Jang Bahddur, starting from Gorakhpur on the 
14th February, reached Barari, on the left bank of apirroaches 

the Ghdghrd * on the 19th. On the evening of 
that day, Kowcroft anchored within four miles of 
that place, and landed on the right bank. There, on the 
morning of the 20th, he was joined by a brigade of the Nipal 
force, with six guns. Eowcroft then received orders to bring 
up his boats to Phulpiir, so as to allow of their being used for 
the passage of the remainder of the Nipii! force at that place. 
But, before he could carry out this order, information reached 
Kowcroft that Phulp^^r Avas occupied by the rebels. Accordingly 
he marched on that place, drove the rebels from it d-fcats 
and captured three of their guns. Then, bringing uio retois .n 
up his boats, he made of them a bridge spanning 
the stream, and alloAved the Nipal trooi^s to ci'oss. It was then 
arranged that Eowcroft, with the JPearl Brigade, the Teomanrj’' 
Cavalry, Avhich had joined him, and two Nipal regiments, should 
occupy Gorakhpur, to keep open the communications, whilst 
Jang Bahadur should march via Sultanpur on Lakhnao. 

Crossing the Ghughra, Jang Bahadur marched to Ambarpur 
on the 25th February. The road to that place was 
commanded by a small fort, having a triple line of 
defence within a bamboo jungle, and del'ended by 0 ”^!* 
thirty-four men. It avus necessary to storm this 
post, for, though it might be turned, its continued occupation by 
the rebels would enable them to act on the communications of 
the advancing force. The Nipdl troops, then, were sent against 
it. It was defended with yo much vigour and 
resolution, that the assailants lost seven men killed ” 

and forty-three wounded before they gained posses- 
.sion of it. The defenders died, all, at their posts. 

* Tlio GhfJglml is tlio chief river of Ouflh. It rises in tho siib-Himi'i'lajan 
ranges of Nipal, traverses Ouclh and western Bihar, and falls into the 
Ganges nt Cliaprd after a course of about six hundred miles. 

Q 2 
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The effect of this capture was great, for two days later the 
rebels evacuated a larger fort occupied by two hundrerl men, 
towards which the Nipalese were advanoing. Neither their 
passage across the Giimti near Sultanpur, nor their further 
progress to LaHinao, was disturbed by the enemy. They 
jiarcii. 10 - 11 , reached the vicinity of that city on the 10th March, 
and moved into line with the British army on the 
11th, in full time to take part in the capture of that city. 

’ I pi'opose now to turn to General Franks. On the 29th 
November that officer had been appointed to com- 
Franks^- niand the troops in the Azamgarh and Jaunpur dis- 
tricts. The force at his disposal consisted of about 
five thousand five hundred men — of whom three thousand 
two hundred were h'ipalese — and twenty' guns. His own 
brigade was composed of the 10th, 20th, and 97th 
Foot, the 6th company 13th battalion, and 8th com- 
pany 2nd battalion Eoyal Artillery ; detachments of the 3rd 
battalion IMadras, and of the fifth battalion Bengal, Artillery, 
and a detail of native artillery. The Assistant 
Adjutant-*^" Adjutant - General of the force was Captain H. 
General ; Havelock, SOU of the famous general, and who had 
served under Franks, as Adjutant of the 10th Eegiment, for six 
years. This gallant officer, on learning the nomination of his 
old colonel to the command of the force, had at once applied to 
serve with it; and on the application being granted, though 
still suffering from severe wounds, had hastened to join. 
Franks was officially informed that his main duties would 
consist in protecting Banaras against attack, in pre- 
ina instructions, mbels from crossing the Ganges into 

Bihar, in recovering British districts occupied by them. It 
was at the same time impressed upon him, in a memoi andum, 
that the safety of Banaras was the prime, the main consideratiou, 
to which every other was to he subordinated. * 

Nevertheless, the Lieutenant-Goveinor of the Central Provinces, 
Mr. J. P. Grant, in communicating this memoran- 
Colonel Franks, wisely supplemented it with 
uiven to him by a description of the state of the frontier, of the 
ir. urunt. xehel chiefs, of their following, of the positions 
they had taken np, as well as of the jirohahle means of offence 


* Tjorrl Canning's Merooranduna, dated 29tli November, 1857, addressed to 
Colonel Eranlvfl. 
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and defence at tlieir disposal. This memorandum, ■tvritten 
clearly and •with, accurate knowledge, proved of inestimahle 
value. 

By the end of December, Franks had organized his force, and 
had placed it in strong defensive positions, show- 
ing a bold front to the invader. His nght front aTuie 
column was near Azamgarh. His cen-fcre some invader, 
miles in front of Jaunpur, and his left at Badlapur. Though 
the attitude taken up imposed on the rebels so far as to prevent 
them from hazaiding an attack, it did not hinder them ftom 
pillaging and plundering the districts about a hundred and 
twenty miles to the west of Jaunpur. 

The leader of the rebels was called Melmdi Husen. He called 
himself Hazim of Sultanpur. Like many men 
who rise to the surface in a period of riot and dis- 
order, he was an adventurer, whose main object 
in life was to secure for himself something tangible out of the 
general wreck. He had under him about fifteen 
thousand men, mostly matchlock-men, of whom sanny. 

not more than a thii-d could bo depended upon to fight. The 
rebel leader had his headquarters at Chanda, a torni thirty-six 
miles from Jaunpur, on the direct road from that station to 
Sultanpur ; but bis lieutenant, Fazal Azim, occupied a strong 
position at Sardun, just fourteen miles north of Allahdbdd. 
His outposts wore witliin four miles of that place. 

Franks had no regular cavalry. Ho had, indeed, thirty -eight 
mounted policemen, known as the Banaras Horse, 
commanded by Captain Matheson. To compon- HowFraakB’a 
sato as far as possible for the deficiency, he had carairy 
mounted tw^enty-five men of the 10th Foot, and 
placed them under tbo command of Lieutenant Tucker of the 
Bengal Cavalry. The services rendered by these men can 
scarcely bo exaggerated, but their numbers were insufficient to 
effectively follow up a victory. It w'ould have been easy for 
him, with the force at his disposal, to beat the pseudo Nazim or 
his lieutenant; but a barren victory — a victory which could 
not be efficiently followed up — ^^vould be useless. The Govern- 
ment and the Comraandor-in-Chief were equalty alive "to the 
necessity that Franks should be supplied with horsemen in suf- 
ficient numbers, and they did all that seemed to was attempted 
them possible under the circumstances. Btit the lo be supplied, 
supply could only proceed by detachments. I'ho first of these, 
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composed of two squadrons of tlie Bays, and four horse aitillery 
guns, was despatched from Allahabad on the 20th of January 
to reinforce him. 

As soon as he heard that cavalry were on their way to join 
him, Franks (21st January) moved forward with 
Ms left columu, numbering fourteen hundred men, 
of whom eight hundred were Nipalese, and six 
guns, to Sikandra, seven miles from Saraun. He found that 
Fazal Azim, with eiiiht thousand men and fourteen guns, was 
still at that place. Fazal Azim heard at the same time of the 
arrival at fSikandi a of General Franks. The country all about 
Saraun being open, he broke up his camp that night and 
advanced to Nasratpur, a very strong position, 
The enemy held then by an ally, an influential talukddr, 
strong^posuion. Beni Bahadur Singh. In this position, extremely 
strong by nature, and the approach to which had 
been rendered more difficult by art, the two friends hoped 
to be able to give a good account of any assailant, even though 
that assailant should be British. 

Flanks learned next morning of the retreat of the rebels. 

He could not attack them at once, for his cavalry 
Franks waits for come up, and he had directed them 

his cavalry, to join him at Sikandra. The day of the 22nd, then, 
was devoted to preparing for the move, rvhich 
he thought would scarcely be delayed beyond the morrow. 
Franks meanwhile gathered all the information possible regard- 
ing the enemy’s position, and, whilst receiving this, he erected 
a kind of stockade, or fortified enclosure, there to leave his 
baggage whilst he should march on the enemy. 

In this way the day passed, anxiously toAvards the closing 
hours, for the sun set, and no cavalry appeared. 

which arrives. At last, ahout eight o’clock, th 63 ' arrived, accom- 
panied by four horse artillery guns. There Avas 
no more hesitation. Next morning Franks sent liis men in two 
.•olumns against the enemy. The strengtli of the position did 
not stop them; Nipalese rivalled European. With the loss 
of onl}' six men slightl 3 ' wounded, ihe stronghold 
Tranks .attacks -was Captured ; the rebels hastily fleeing to saA^e as 
rebels. many of their guns as possible. Two of these 

were captured ; but the density of the jungle, in 
the first instance, and the difficult nature of the ground beyond 
the jungle, in the second, greatly impeded the action of the 
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caTaliy, and tlie rebels, acquainted witb the by-paths, were 
able to cany the remainder across the Oudh frontier. 

After the action, Franks was forced, in obedience 
to orders, to his re£n.‘et, to send back the cavalry 
to Allahabad. 

Having destroyed the rebel stronghold, Franks moved to 
Saraun, re-established the civil authorities in the 
districts bordering on Allahabad, and then re- franks moves to 
turned to Badlapur, preparatory to an advance by at siagramTo"*'^'^ 
Sultanpnr on Lakhnao. Thonce he moved eight 
miles in advance to Singramau, close to the frontier, there to 
await the action of Jang Bahadur, on his right, at Gordldipur. 

We have seen how the arrival of Eoweroft at Gorakhptir 
on the 19 th February had loosened the hands of the and advances 
N’ipdl Maharajah, Franks set out the same day for to .su taupiir. 
Sultanpnr. The distance was thirty-three miles, but the greater 
portion of it was occupied by the rebels. Tbeir advanced post, 
Chanda, thirteen miles from Singramau, was guarded by eight 
thousand men, of whom two thousand five hundred were Sipahis 
trained by British officers ; and another strong corps of ten 
thousand men lay within a few miles of them. 

Franks, I have said, marched on the 19th from Singramdu, 
His plan was to move rapidly and defeat the 
enemy’s forces in detail, and he carried out his 
programme to the letter. Reaching Chanda about 
eight o'clock in the morning, he found the place occupied by 
the rebel corps I have already mentioned. This corps, eight 
thousand strong, had eight guns, a good position, and every 
incentive to mako a sturdy resistance. Its com- 
mander, a civil officer, named Banda Husen, had des- ofth^Mem 
patched veiy early that morning express messengei’s 
to his chief, the pseudo-Ndzim, Mehndi Huson, informing him 
of the approach of the British, atid begging him to move up 
with his foIioAving of ten thousand men to his support. Could 
he resist but for three hours, that sup])ort was assui-ed to him. 

But the impetuous onslaught of the British and Nipuleso 
was not to ho withstood even for three hours. Sipdliis 
fi-om fonr trained regiments were there, but they 
were there only to give way, almost without a serious defeats Bmda 
effort. After a coutest, which did not cost the allies 
a single man, Chanda was occupied, aud the enemj^ wore pur- 
sued three miles further to Rumpurd, 
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At Eampura Franks halted — 'Only for two hours. He had 
become aware that the reinforcements under Mehndi Husen 
were on their way, and he had made up his mind to deal with 
them before they should recover from the panic which the 
defeat of the Chanda force would certainly inspire. He took 
ground, then, to the left, and occupied the village 
of Hamirpur. Mehndi Husen was in full march for 
Chanda when he learned from some fugitives of the 
defeat of his lieutenant. Surprised as he was, he still hoped to 
retrieve the clay. After a short halt for reflection, he made a 
circuit, and, as the shades of evening were falling, he appeared 
on the left rear of Franks’s position. Bni Franks was not so 
to be caught. At once changing front, he dashed at the rebels. 
Surprised, when they had hoped to surprise, they made hut the 
semblance of resistance, and then fled in disorder. Owing to 
the lateness of the hour, Franks pursued them hut a short 
distance : he then bivouacked on the ground he had occupied 
before the action. 

The loss of the allies in these two actions amounted to only 
eleven wounded — a proof of the slightness of the re- 
botL^ides. sistance. That of the enemy cannot he accurately 
computed; but the speed of their flight and the 
paucity of cavalry with the victors would induce the belief that 
it was not considerable. 


The pseudo'Nazim rallied his forces at Wari, intent on re- 
newing the struggle. Between the contending 
toth^pSies^” armies and Sultanpur was a very strong fort, sur- 
of rounded by a jungle, and completely commanding 

u 1 yan. approaches to that town — the fort of Budhayan. 

The ISTazim was thoroughly well aware of the importance 
of this position, and he resolved to secure it. But Franks 


possessed a knowledge not inferior and a determination 
at least ecLual. He possessed, too, this advantage, that at 
Hamirpur he occupied a position from which he could deal a 
blow at any enemy who should attempt to attack Budhayan from 
Wari, The Hdzini did, nevertheless, make the attempt, and in 
a manner which entitled him to some consideration as a general. 
It was far from his desire to encounter the English in the plain. 
The recollection of the battle of the previous day was strong 
within him. But he was anxious to mislead his enemy, and 
gain a post from which he could defy him. 

But he failed. Do what he would, Franks always put himself 
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in liis ■way. After a long day of manoeuvring, it came to 

ttiB, — that the army which was ready to fight a 

battle woiald gain Budhayan. The Nazim would do Franks out- 

everything hut that. Franlcs would do everything 

including that. The greater daring gained the day, 

and on the afternoon of the 21st Franks occupied the strong 

fortress. The Kazim, haiSed, though not discouraged, made a 

long detour, and turning the town of Sultdnpur, took Tip a 

position at Badshahganj, two miles beyond it, read 3 ’’ 

there to dispute the further progress of the allies; wiio takes up 

on this point, he rallied all his scattered partisans, ‘^o=\’t'ion ncir 

and the troops of Banda Husen. Here, too, he was snikinpnr." 

joined by Mirza Gaffur Bog, a general of artillery 

under the ex-king of Oudh, who had been sent from Lakhnao 

for the express purpose of assuming the command and of driving 

hack Franks. He assumed the command, hut he did not drive 

back Franks. 

Franks had halted at Budha^’an on the 22nd to await the 
aiTival of the Ldhor Light Horse and the Pathdn 
cavalrj’’, urgently required and anxiousl^y expected. Franks is 
But, as these had not arrived on the earlj’ morning 
of the 23rd, he felt constrained to act without them, ont cavalry. 
Ho set out, then, at 6 o’clock in the morning of that 
day, to attack the enem}'. 

The position which Gaffur Beg occupied was very formidable. 
It may^ thus bo described. His whole front was 
protected by a deep and winding nullah, which ran tijo position 
into the Gumti. The main body extended in a at ^snitdnpur. 
line, a mile and a half in length, in the i-)lain behind 
that nullah, the left resting on tlie Sultdnpur bazaar, the centre 
placed behind the ruined lines of the police battalion ; the right 
covered by a range of low hillocks in advance of the village 
and strong masonry buildings of Badshahganj. The nullah 
which covered his front was crossed by the road leading to 
Lakhnao, and -svhich Franks must traverse. To prevent such a 
movement, Gaffiir Bog placed his principal battery on this road. 
The rest of his guns were distributed along his front, three 
being posted in the village near the bazaar on his extreme left, 
six in the masonry buildings of Badshahganj on his right. 

Formidable though the position was, it had one great fault. 
It could bo turned on its right. The road from 
Allahdbdd to Lakhnao, to the south-west, crossed 
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the nullah at a point out of reach of the enemy’s fire, and led 
to ground behind their right. Gafifur Beg had forgotten this, 
for he had pushed neither cavaliy nor scouts in that direction. 
Branlcs marched, as I have said, at 6 o’clock in the morning. 

At about 9 o’clock, or a few minutes after, his 
Franks de- advance guard, composed of the twenty-five mounted 
wcd/pointof I’oot, and thirty-eight men of the 

the rebels’ Baiiaras Horse, which constituted his only cavalry, 
position. caught sight of the enemy’s outposts on the nullah. 

Franks at once baited his force. He had detected 
the weak point in the position of the enemy, and had resolved 
to profit by it. 

Feigning a front attack, occupying the enemy by a demon- 
stration which had all the appearance of being real, 
Suitlnpur. moved his infantry and light guns obliquely to 
the left, and seized the Allahabad road. The feigned 
attack so completely concentrated upon it all the attention of 
the enemy, that they heeded not the movement of the infantry 
brigades, and those brigades had reached a position completely 
in rear of the enemy’s right before the latter had the smallest 
suspicion that they were not in front of them. Their surprise, 
when the Anglo-Indian force deployed and attacked, may ho 
surmised. In vain did they attempt to rectify the error, to 
bring their guns round to tlie new front : — it was too late. The 
English pushed forward with a decision that allowed no time to 
repair mistakes. In advance even of the skirmisliers, a gallant 
officer of Engineers, who had during the siege of Lakhnao 
rendered the most splendid service, Macleod Innes, 
innes?^ Secured the first hostile gun, as the rebels were 
abandoning it. Falling hack from this, the rebels 
rallied round another gun further hack, from which the shot 
would, in another instant, have ploughed through the advancing 
columns. Macleod Innes noticed the danger. He never stopped 
to consider, hut galloping up, alone and unsupported, he shot 
the gunner as he was about to apply the match, and remaining 
undaunted at his post, the mark for a hundred match- 
gaiiautry.'^‘^ lockmen who were sheltered in some adjoining huts, 
kept the artilleiymen at hay till assistance reached 
him.* The British line then swept on, and its left soon reached the 


* Eor this ^lenclid act Macleod Innes— who, happily, still survives — 
received the Victoria Cross. 
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high road to Xialchnao. A minute later and it had captured the 
central batteiy. Franks himself, cap in hand, led the skirmishers 
of the 10th Foot right up to the guns, which the enemy’s gunners 
served to the last, djdng at their pusts. After this, the battle 
was over. Fugitives in vast numbers, who had left 
behind them twentj' guns (one 32-2Dounder, two The enemy 
24r-pounders, two 18-poundeis, four 12-poundei-s, one debated, 
9'pounder, and ten smaller pieces), their camp, their 
baggage, and their ammunition, covered the plains, followed by 
the British honsemen and the infantry. How many of them 
were killed or wounded it is impossible to record. “ Had the 
Lahor Light Horse and Pathdns reached me six 
hours sooner,” wrote Franks, “ when the wliole plain butnotein- 
was covered Avith fugitives, whom the utmost efforts sne'd ■^r’wa'nt 
of my infantry could not overtake, their loss would of cavalry, 
have been considerablj’- heavier.” The casualties on 
the side of the British amounted to two killed and five wounded. 
The cavalry referred to — augmenting the cavalry force under 
Franks to six hundred sabres — arrived on the ground shortly 
after the action was over. 

The next morning Franks we^s joined hj’ the Jalandhar 
Cavalry.* This body of horse, raised on the Guide 
principle under the auspices of Colonel Lake, Deputy who arrive 
Commissioner of Jalandhar, only a few months 
before, and equipped and drilled bj' Lieutenant 
Aikmaii, bad marched from the Satlaj to join Franks in an 
incredibly short space of time — the last march cover- 
ing forty miles. "I did not expect yon for a fort- Aikman joins 
night,” e.xclaimod Franks, as ho welcomed Aikman : 

“ had I known you would have been here, I would cavalry, 
at any cost have ]iostponcd the action.” It will be 
soon that, though too late to share in the battle of Sultanpur, 
Aikman -was to inaugurate the arrival of his new levies by an 
action not yielding in brilliancy to any performed in the 
campaign. 

The road to Lakhnao was now apparently open, and there 
seemed little chance of any further opposition being 
oIFercd. But on the early morning of the 1st March, oV^AiUmnn*^ 
Aikman, who had been posted for the night three 
miles in advance of the camp with a hundred of his men. 


* This regiment was subsequently absorbed into the 3rd Sihli Cavalry. 
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learned that a "body of five hundred rebel infantry, two 
hundred cavalry, and two guns, under a noted rebel chief, 
Mansab AH, who had long evaded pursuit, occupied a position 
three miles off the high road, on the banks of the Gumti. This 
was quite enough for Aikman. Despatching a trooper to Franks, 
begging him to send up in support the cavalry and the guns, 
he led his men to the spot, charged the enemy, totally defeated 
them, killed more than a hundred of them, and drove the 
survivors into and across the Gumti, capturing the two guns. 
This gallant and successful charge was made under eveiy dis- 
advantage of broken ground, and partially under the flanking 
fire of a hostile fort. Nothing could exceed the splendid daring 
displayed bj' Aikman on this occasion. For some time he was 
at sword’s point with several rebels at the same time, and from 
one of them he received a severe sabre-cut across the face. The 
cool and resolute courage with which he continued to fight 
inspired his men with the supreme resolution which caused the 
combat to terminate in the successful manner I have described.* 
[[’lie cavalry and the guns amved after the fight was over. 

After this crowning event of his victorious march, Franks 
pushed on, and, on the morrving of the 4th, reached a mosque a 
mile beyond the town of Amethi, eight miles from Lakhnao. 
He had received orders from the Oomraander-in-Chief to advance. 
Learning, however, that the fort of Daurara, two miles to the 
light of the road, was occupied by a large body of the rebels 
witli two guns, Franks, apprehensive that that body, if un- 
molested, might annoy his long train of baggage, resolved to 
drive them out. 

The resolution in itself was perfectly sound, but the mode in 
wdiich it was carried out left much to be desired. 

ItDuadrlrl Agaiust the foit Franks detached, with a body of 
cavalry, only two horse artillery guns. In vain did 
Havelock protest, as far as he could protest, urging the general 
to use the two 24-pounder howitzers which were available. 
Franks was obstinate. The result was that the two horse 
artillery guns, moved up successively to four hundred, three 
hundred, and even two hundred j’ards of the fort, failed to 
breach the walls or to silence the matchlock fire of the rebels. 
Subsequently the 24-pounder howitzers were brought up, the 

* Lieutenant, afterward Lieutenant-CJolonel, Aikman received the Victoria 
Cross for this gaEant act. He died in the autumn of 1888. 
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outer defences were forced, and tlie hostile guns were captured ; 
hut the rebels barricaded themselves in a house guarded bj" a 
massive gate, and still bade defiance to the British. The shot 
from one of their own guns which had been turned against this 
making no impression upon it, and a fire kindled againt it pro- 
ducing no effect, and the only engineer officer, Macleod Innes, 
having heen severely wounded while trying to burst the gate 
open, Fl anks determined to withdraw. The force then resumed 
its march and joined Sir Colin the same evening.* 

This was the last action w'hieh signalised Franks’s successful 
march from the borders of eastern to central Oudh. 

He joined Sir Colin on the night of the 4th March, RcstiUa of 
haring, in thirteen daj'S, marched a hundred and canipal^. 
thirty miles, beaten an enemy immensely' superior in 
four general actions, and captured thirty -four pieces of ordnance, 
with the small loss of thirty-seven officers and men killed and 
wounded. Such leading needs no comment. Franks was known 
as one of the best regimental officers in the British army. This 
short campaign stamped him as qualified to take very high 
rank among its generals. The repulse at Daurara was little 
more than an accident, arising from over-confidence. 

It is true he was well supported.- In Captain, now Sir Henry, 
Havelock, he had an Assistant Adjutant-General, 
who combined to a vigorous frame an ardent love of “ 

his profession and a clear head, able to detect the weak points 
of an enemy’s position, and to devise the means of profiting hy 
his faults. Havelock was a horn general, and, possessing as he 
did the entire confidence of Franks, his intuition may he dis- 
cerned in every action hut one of this short campaign. That 
one was the last. Against the attack with insrrfficient means, 
w'hon sufficient means were available, Havelock protested rvith 
all the energy of his nature. Had his advice heou followed, the 
great opportunity W'hich had been in the grasp of Franks would 
not have been denied him. 

But there was another gentleman attached to Franks’s stafl’, 
rvhose services deserve special mention. I allude to 
Mr. Patrick Camegy, of the uneovenanted seiwice. canic?y. 

* ft wns believed tliat this cbeelc Imd iinport.uit confoqucnccs for Franks. 
He had been selected by Sir Colin to command the corps (Vanntc whiuli vas 
to act on the left bank of tlie GUmti; bnt n’hen. it is said. Sir Colin heard of 
the slap on the face he had received at Daurdni, he struck his name out and 
enhalUutid that of Outram. 
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The son of a general ofHcer in the service of the Company, 
Patrick Carnegy had wanted the interest which in those days 
was required to obtain for a man a commission in the military 
service. Forced to become a civilian in the nncovenanted 
grade, Carnegy had brought to the performance of his duties 
an intelligence, an industry, and a zeal which would have 
won his spurs in any profession, lie worlced his way up 
steadily. He gained the confidence of the Government and the 
affection of the people. His tact and judgment enabled him to 
steer clear through every crisis. In Franks’s camp he had charge 
of the intelligence department, and in this of&ce his knowledge 
of the people, their language and their customs, made him 
invaluable. Brought constantly into connection with Havelock, 
who was scarcely less distinguished as a linguist, a desire to 
attain the same ends in the same plain straightforward manner 
brought about an intimate friendship, in itself most advan- 
tageous to the public service. ’’ “ His information regarding the 
enemy has proved so correct,” wrote General Franks, “ that on 
it alone the whole of my operations might have been planned : 
he has always accompanied me in the field, and assisted in 
carrying ordoivs under the heaviest fire.” Another non-military 
nobles gentleman, Mr. Yenables, whose services will be 
more specially referred to farther on, rendered 
splendid service in this campaign. Colonel Longden, of the 
10th Foot, showed, too, special qualifications for the 
seiwice in which he was employed, that of com- 
manding the advanced guards of marksmen and light guns. 

The troops led by these men from the eastern side of the 
province have at last been brought to the scene of action, their 
part in which is to be so brilliant. But before I narrate their 
deeds, or the deeds of their comrades now marching from 
Kanhpur, it is fit that I should briefly tell how 
The story Outram had borne his part in the period which had 
Ontram!” elapsed since the Commander-in-Chief, on the 26th 
November, had entrusted to liis untiring energy the 
safe keeping of the Alambagh, and to his watchful eye a super- 
vision over Lakhnao. 


* In Bubsequent years Mr. Carnegy rose as high in the service as it was 
possible for an nncovenanted officer to rise Had be had a commission, or 
had ho entered the Civil Service, there is scai cely any position in India to 
which he might not have attained. He died about four years ago. 
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CHAPTEE Vni. 

OUTRAiT AT THE ALAMBAGH. 

In tlie second chapter of this book,^ I stated that on the 26th 
November Sir Colin Campbell, marching with his large convoy 
to Kanhpur, had left to occupy the Alambdgh and to threaten 
Lakhnao, until lie should return, Major-General Sir James 
Outram, with a force of between three and four thousand men 
of all arms, and twenty-five guns and howitzers, f As the 
period of Sir Colin Campbell’s return is now approaching, it 
is fit that I should relate how Outram and his gallant warriors 
had comported themselves during the more than three months 
which intervened between the departure and the return of the 
Gommander-in-Chief. 

The Alambagh, “the Garden of the World,” was one of the 
royal gardens, being a square of five hundred yards, 
enclosed by a wall about nine feet high, and entered xiio Ainm- 
by a handsome gateway. In the centre was a 
double-storied garden-house of masonry. The 
garden had been full of fruit trees; but these had been cut 
down, and all traces of them had disappeared. The wall, on 
the city side, had been strengthened by a strong ramp of earth ; 
and an inteiior earthen ramp or traverse had been thrown all 
I'ound the centre building to protect it from the enemy’s fire. 
Well-formed earthen bastions had been erected at each angle. 


* Page 155. 

f Tlie European force consisted of three hundred and thirty-two artillcry- 
ineii, two hundred and ninety-two cavalry, two thousand seven hundred and 
seventy-one infantry ; the Native, of a hundred and eight artillerymen, 
BOventy'-seven cavalry, and eight hundred and sisty-two infantry, or in all 
four thousand four hundred and forty-two. But, of these, live hundred and 
forty were detached to tho Bauni bridge. The infantry regiments were the 
5th, tho 95th, the S4th, the 9Sth, the 90th, the 1st Madras Fusiliers, tlie 
Finizpur Eegiment, the 27 Ih Madras Native Infantry, and the Jladnis 
Sappers. 
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and the face of the enclosure next the road 'was protected by a 
ditch. It lay on the right of the high road coming from 
Kanhpur, at a distance of about two miles from the ontslarts of 
the city of Laldinao. 

Outram did not occuiDy the Alambagh with his main force. 
Holding it -v^dth a small detachment and a few guns, 
taben^n b pitched hiB Camp in the open, about half a mile 
Outram.^ ^ behind it. He thus occupied a position across the 
road, extending to the right and left on either side ; 
on the right as far as the fort of Jalalabad, and covered on all 
points by batteries, trenches, and abattis ; on one or two by 
some happily situated swamps. 

The artificial defences I have indicated were not thrown up 
at once, they were developed as the energy of the 
Jeatly^dis showed them to be required. But that enemy 

heartened by had received a lesson so severe in the storming of 
the Sikandarbagh and of tbe Sbali Hajaf, and in tbe 
bombardment of tbe Kaisarbagb, tbat several days 
elapsed ere he ventured to show himself on the track of the 
conqueror who had robbed Mm of his prey. Nor was it till 
the early days of December tbat any indications of life or 
movement whatever were visible on his part. But on tbe 2nd 
December it became apparent tbat he had recovered heart, and 
tliat he was preparing an attempt to dislodge Outram. 

The British right, renting on tbe fort of Jalalabad, was 
tolerably secure. Tbe leader of tbe rebels, tbe 
famous Maulavi, known as Ahmad Shah, far from 
skilful plan meditating an attack in tbat quarter, had devised a 
Outram plan, not at all despicable had it heen carried out 
with sufficient force and with energy, whereby, 
amusing the whole front of the British, he should suddenly turn 
their left, and, pouncing on the Banni bridge, hem them in 
between two fires. 

iie.overing I’ll© manner in which tbe Slaulavi prepared to 
contidenc_^ ^0 execute tMs plan indicated a retuni of confidence, 
■work out “ His men began, in tbe first week of December, to 
their plan. tbrow up batteries in front of tbe British left. 
When these were completed, tliey proceeded to extend them 
towards their proper left, oppu.site tbe right centre of tlio 
British. Whilst these works were in progress, they threatened 
tbe British position, skinnisbing np to within grape distance, 
but always nialdng their attacks in front. They’’ repeated these 
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attacks until the gunners of Ontram’s force came to look for- 
ward to a daily visitation as a matter of course. 

At length, on the 22ud December, the rebels threw off the 
mask, and attempted to cany out the programme 
they had drawn up. They sent a detachment of The rebels 
four thousand infantry, four hundred cavalry, and 
four guns, to march by the villages of Gaili and 
Badrup to Banni, and there, in the rear of the British force, 
to intrench themselves, severing the communications with 
Kauhpur. 

The plan was skilful, and, had it been as skilfully executed, 
it might have gi-eatly embarrassed the British. But, 
two daj’-s before it was executed, it had been betrayed be?n ” 
to Outram by his spies. Possessing thus the inesti- betrayed to 
mable advantage of complete acquaintance with his “ 
enemy’s designs, Outram determined to play their own game 
against them ; and, whereas they were tiying to sever his com- 
munications w'ith Kanhpur, he determined to see if he could cut 
them off from Lakhnao. 

Tlie rebels sot out on the night of the 2l8t December, reached 
the village of Gaili, and, occupying a position 
between that village and Badrup, encamped for the 
night. In that position they were not quite cut off outram’s*^ 
from Lakhnao, for the left of their position was but 
half a mile from the Dilkusha, w^hich had, since 
Sir Colin’s departure, been strongly re-occupied by the in- 
surgents. 

Against the rebels so encamped, Outram started very early 
on the morning of the 22nd, wdth a force consisting 
of tw'elve hundred and twenty-seven infantiy, under attacl^ thetn. 
Brigadier Stisted, a hundred and ninety cavalry, 
under Major Eobortson, and six 9-poundor guns, under Captain 
Olphorts. At daybreak ho came upon them. Sending his centre 
against their main position, -with his loft ho drove them from 
Gaili, doubling them back on Badriq). Surprised, the rebels 
scarcely attempted resistance as these mano3Tivres v^ere being 
ctirried OTit. They lost their four guns and an ele- 
phant. At Badrup Stisted again attacked them, and and drives 
forced thorn to roliuquish their hold. They then thoDiiicusih" 
changed their line of retreat, and fell back on the 
Dilkushd. The pursuit then ceased, and in sufficient time. 
For tho detachments from the main rebel army, hearing tho 

voi,. lY. n 
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uproar, were crowding from tlie Dilkuslia to retrieve tlie day. 
They arrived in time only to receive theii- beaten comrades. 
The loss of the rebels exceeded fifty killed. That of Outram 
amounted to two killed and some eight or ten wounded. 

This repulse considerably checked the enemy’s ardour, and 
After three three weeks that followed they but once 

week-?’ com- made a manifestation of attack. On this occasion 
turcomage^^’ confined themselves to a long cannonade, in- 
of the rebels effective agaiust the British position, but too suc- 
retunis cessful iu killing a most prominent artillery officer, 
Lieutenant D. Gordon. Notiiing further occuiTed till the 12th 
January. But on that day the rebels made a supreme effort 
for victory. 

Circumstances seemed to favour them. They were well 
served by their spies, and they had learned that on 
on learning the 8th January Outram had weakened his force by 
ims^weak^d hundred and fifty infantiy, eighty cavalry, and 
his force. four guus, detached to protect a convoy of empty 
carts — to be laden and returned — ^he was sending 
into Kahnpur. 

A rebel partisan, named Mansab All, was at this time in the 
district, in communication with the main body of 
Reasons for the Lakhnao rebels. The task had been assigned to 
thTforce!^ him to hover about the main line of British commu- 
nication, and to harass and, when possible, to cut off 
small detachments and convoys. It had become kno\vn to 
Outram that early in January this man had received consider- 
able reinforcements from Lakhnao. Hence, it was that ho 
had detached a large covering party with the convoj" I have 
alluded to. 

The Lakhnao rebels waited till they believed that the convoy 
and its escort had reached Kdnhpur. They then, on the morn- 
ing of the 12th January, made their long-meditated attack. 

They came out in force — ^to the number, it is estimated, of 
thu’ty thousand. Massing this large bod}’ opposite 
"^he extreme left of Outram’s position, they gradually 
™preniB extended so as to face his front and his left flank, 
thus covering nearly six miles of ground. Threaten- 
ing with their left, their right centre and right advanced to the 
real attack. 

Outram waited till the enemy’s movement should take some 
ascertainable form. He allowed them, therefore, to extend — 
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even round liis left jQank. But tlie monient their advance was 
sufiiciently pronounced he dealt, with rapidily, the 
counter blow ho kept ready for delivery. ITorniing Outram 
up his two brigades, the one consisting of seven 
hundred and thirteen, the other of seven hundred and 
thirty-three European troops, to face the front attack of the 
enemy, he directed the ever^aring Olpherts to take four horse 
artillery guns, and, supported by a detachment of the j\Iilitai'v 
Train, to dash at the overlapping right of the enemj^ The 
protection of the rear of the position in case it should be 
threatened, was confided to the volunteer and native cavalry. 

With the dash and energy eminently characteristic of the 
/nan, Olpherts took out his guns at a gallop, 
and, pushing to the front, opened fire on the l ebel oiphcrt.'s foils 
masses just as they had begun the second overlapping ' 

movement, to gain the rear of the British position. 

The vigorous assault made by Olpherts completely disconcerted 
them. Renouncing their turning eftbrts, they fled in confusion 
and dismay. 

Whilst Olpherts was thus delivering a decisive blow on the 
extreme right, a repulse, scarcely less signal, had 
been inflicted upon the rebel troops opposed to the 
British left conti'e. These advanced with considerable ^ 
spirit into a grove of trees in front of the picket commanded by 
Captain Down, of tlie Madras Fusiliers, and usually occupied by 
him. Dovm allowed them to come rather near ; then, dashing 
at them with the bayonet, drove them back mth loss. Whilst 
the enemy -were thus being repulsed in their attacks on the left 
and the left centre, they had not been idle on the British right. 
This part of the British lino was covered by the fort of Jala- 
labad, upon which some rough repairs had been executed, and it 
was considered compai’atively unassaUable. Knowing this, and 
deeming it probable that because the fort was considered strong 
it would he therefore weakly gaz’risoned, the rebel leader, whilst 
threatening, as we have seen, the left, and making on tliat side 
a noisy demonstration, had quietly massed a lai-go bod^' of 
infautry against the picket connecting the right ivith Jala- 
labad, and, bringing their three guns to the front, ox^ened iipon 
that picket a heavy fire. But here, too, Outram was e/xual to 
the occasion. Bringing to the front, from the left of the right 
brigade, detachments of the flth Ftisiliors and Bras3’er’s Sikhs, 
and two guns of Mou-'s bullock battoiy, bo took up a position which 

E 2 
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gave liim the light flank of the enemy, and then opened upon 
that flank. The effect was instantaneous. The rebels 
O'^train foils abandoned the advanced position, evacuated the vil- 
lage they had occupied, and, though for a time they 
continued the fire from their guns, their practice was had, and 
caused no damage. 

Simultaneously with the attack just described, the enemy 
advanced against the Mambagh, and established 
driven^back themselves in a thick cover close to that enclosure. 

this, about 12 o’clock, they advanced into the 
^ ’ open. Here, however, they became exposed to a 

heavy fire from Maude’s guns and riflemen, and were soon 


driven hack. 

By 4 o’clock in the afternoon the rebels were in full retreat 
and the rebels sides. Their losses must ‘ have been com 

fall back. sidei'able. Outram’s amounted, on that day, to only 
three wounded. 

The serious manner in which the rebels were affected by 
their repulse and their losses was manifested in a 
Sflnen^ very curious manner. The natives of India are 
affecting the peculiarly influenced by religious influences, They 
■ believe in fortunate days and periods — days and 
periods peculiarly auspicious for producing certain results. It 
happened that the most learned pandit in Lakhnao had declared 
on the 12th January that, unless the British were driven from 
their position within eight days from that jieriod, the}' never 
would be expelled ; and, moreover, that the period in question, 
from the 12th to the 20th inclusive, was peculiarly favourable 
to effecting their expulsion. In consequence of this prophecy, 
it had been resolved by the rebels to give the British no rest 
. throughout the period indicated. 

But, when the attack, prepared with so much foresight, and 
delivered with all the skill of which they were capable, failed, 
their spirits sank to zero ; and, in spite of the pandit, they 
remained quiescent on the IStli and two follotving da^^'S. Nor 
was it till the 16th that they made their second attempt. 

But though they made no attack on the British position, they 
did attempt to intercept the convoy. The active 
5^’soath, determined Maulavi had sworn that he would 

capture the convoy and ride back into Lakhnao 
through the British camp. He left Lakhnao with a considerable 
force without baggage, on the night of the 14th, turacd the 
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British, camp, and took np a position from which he could 
advantageously pounce on the convoy. Everything seemed to 
favour him. A violent dust-storm was blowing towards the 
direction whence the convoy was approaching, and its loader 
had no warning. But again did Outram’s prescience baffle him. 
Reports as to the Manlavi’s movements had reached that general, 
and ho, noting liow the weather seemed to favour an attack, 
ordered out Olpherts with two guns and a detachment of the 
Military Train, on the road to Banni. He subsequently sup- 
ported this small body with the rest of the battery and the 
Militarj’^ Train, a detachment of Wale’s Horse, and the 90th 


Light Infantry. 

Olpherts revelled in danger. He possessed the coup-d’ceil of a 
dashing leader, was ready in resource, and quick to 
act as circumstances might require. He waited for btpiierts’s 
the enemy till he came in the open, and then opened r«f'’n«ance. 
on them and lolled or dispei'sed them. The Maulavi was 
wounded and narrowly escaped captui-e. 

Early on the moaning of the 16th, between 1 and 3 o’clock, 
the convoy retmned with supplies to the camp. The 
force was thus increased again by about four huudi'cd Mnvoy'Sfeiy 
men. No attack was anticipated, and many officers arrives in 
were about to unpack and distribute some of the 
private stores arrived, when, about 9 o’clock, the enemy made 
a sudden and very formidable attack on a picket guarding a 
battery in the process of erection, between Jalalabad and the 
camp. No guns were mounted here, and the picket 
had to fall back on the intrenchment ; but the {"horighus™ 
alarm had no sooner been given than Brasyer’s repulsed by 
Sikhs, ready for any emergency, rushed to the front, 
and, ralljdng the jjickot, put the enemy to flight 
and captured their leader, attired in the imaginary costume of 
ihe god Hauiiman.* He turned out to bo a Brahman, very 
influential with his countrymen. The enemy’s loss w*as severe. 


An atlAck on 
tho right is 
repulsed by 
Bras3"cr’a 
Sikhs. 


On the left the rebels confined themselves for several hours 


to a (jannonade on the position. Their attack, though 
it ranged along the whole front, seemed specially 
directed against the picket occupying a village on 
tho extreme left. Their grape and round shot came in verw 
thich at this point, but beyond sending their cavalry within 


* “ llanuiniin,” tho deity who takes the form of tho monkey. 
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a thousand yards of the British front, only to he driven hack, 
they made no demonstration vdth the other aims 
iB^driven evening had set in. But as soon as it was dark 

they pushed forward masses of infantry against the 
village. The officer commanding at this point was llajor Gordon, 
75th Eegiment. Gordon allowed the enemy’s masses 
andPoipberts. fo approach ^thin eighty yards, and then opened 
upon them with three guns and musketry, and dinve 
them off immediately. The left rear was guarded by Olpherts 
with four horse battery guns and a detachment of the Military 
Train. With these he heat hack the cavahy demonstration 
above indicated. The British loss from the enemy on this 
occasion amounted to one killed and seven wounded. 

The failure on this occasion completed the discouragement of 
Thencefor rebels. Brom that time forth until the 15th 

ward till the February they confined themselves to demonstrations, 
to attempts to excite alarm — and to incessant bugling, 
enemy cease Oulram’s spies announced attacks for given dates, 

dates passed by and the attacks wore not 
made. Meanwhile the conviction seemed to be 
stealing into their minds that they were bound to a losing 
cause. They heard of the loss of Fathgarh, and rumours 
even reached them of the capture of Bareli. This conviction 
was not slow in producing discoi'd in their councils, 
ContenUora and hlows between rival chieftains. On the 22nd 
reel’s® January the troops led by the Moulavi, and those 
obeying the orders of the Begam came to a sharp 
encounter, resulting in the slaying of about a hundred men. 
All this time the advance portion of Sir Colin’s force was 
approaching, and on the 23rd January Outrain 
Outram received a reinforcement of ten guns escorted hy a 
forremente? part of the Sith Regiment. To counterbalance this, 
the remnants of the heroic 75tli, of Dehli renow, 
left on the 14th Fehruaiy for the Himalayas. 

At last, goaded hy the Maulavf, who, after a brief imprison- 
ment hy the Begam’s party, had escaped and re-assumed his 
ascendancy in the rebel councils, the enemy hazarded 
Juacks‘’on‘^' ' attuck on the 15th. Thoj’’ attempted their 
tbe i5{ii, tavourite plan of turning the left. But Outram was 
^ ready for them. The 00th turned out, and Olpherts, 
always full of zeal, galloped to the front with his gnus, accom- 
panied by the cavalry of tho Military Train. When Avithin 
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four liundred yards of the rebels, Olpherfcs unlimhored and 
poured in round after round. The rebels could 
not stand it, hut broke and fled. The British 
lost one man killed and one wounded. 

On the morning of the 16th the rebels threatened to renew 
the attack, but, after a great deal of show, they portlier i 
retired. In the evening, however, they came on nmnireFta-’” 
against the whole British front as though they were 
in ear'nest. They made four separate advances, and 
retired as often, coming under musketry fire only on one point, 
the extreme left of the British, But, finding the picket on the 
alert, they made no serious attack even here. Their advances 
were accompanied by yells and shouts and the clang of brass 
instruments. Tliis day they admitted to a loss of sixty killed 
and wounded. 


Stores were now coming in daily from Kanhpur, and the 
movements of the various brigades of Sir Colin xhe rebels 
Campbell’s force had becotuo so pronounced as to doterminoto 
spread conviction amongst the rebel leaders that 
unless they could, within the next five or six days, 
oxicceed in their projects against Outram, they would be for 
ever baffled. They determined, therefore, to try one last gmnd 
assaiilt — an assault better planned, on a larger scale, and more 
sustained than any of its predecessors. Having ascertained 
from tlioir spies that it was the custom of tbe General and a 
large proportion of officers and men to attend church-parade 
early on Sunday morning, they fi^xed upon an early hour on the 
following Sunday, 21st February, for theii- great blow. 

They had calculated correctly. The men of tlio right brigade 
Avero attending a church parade, the General being 
'vith them, when masses of the enemy began to con- 
contrate opposite the extreme right and left of the 
British position. Captain Gordon, Avhom avo have Imown 
as aide-de-camp to General Neill, and Avho Avas now on 
the staff, noticed the movements of tho enemy from No. 2 
hatteiy, and rode down to report the fact to the General, 
Outram at once sent down the Assistant Adjutant-General, 
Captain Hodgson, to turn ont the left brigade, Avffiilst the 
batteries opened all along the lino. For tho enomj', originally 
massing their forces on both flanks, had gradually extended 
inAvards, and AA'ero threatening tho Avhole position. They bad 
advanced, in fact, to Avithin five hundred yards of the British 
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position "before the troops ■were turned out ready to recei've Mm. 
But then the old story -was repeated. On the right the enemy, 
advancing against Jalala'bad, were cheched "by an artillery fire, 
■whilst Captain Barrow, ■wi'th two hundred and fifty of the 
volunteer cavalry and two guns, coming up from "behind that 
fort, dashed upon a party sent to turn the British position, and 
drove them back to their main body. On the left, Olpherts and 
a squadron of the Military Mounted Train, under Major Bohert- 
son, carried out the same plan, -with the same success. Forced 
now to make a front attack, and threatened in turn on their 
left, the enemy did not long persevere. Once indeed they 
made as though they would try and overwhelm the left turning 
party, but at the decisive moment some well-directed rounds of 
shrapnel and round shot induced them to pause. “ He who 
hesitates is lost” is a truth more applicable even to warfare 
than to the ordinary affairs of life. They did not 
Tiie rebels renew thoir design, "but, at a quarter past 1 0 o’clock, 
beaten?^ IhlL hack, hca-teu, baffled, and humiliated, to the 
city. They admitted to a loss of three hundred 
and forty men killed and wounded. That of the British 
amounted to nine men wounded. 

The last, the most desperate, and the best-fonght attack was 
made on the 25th Febniary. During the few days 
Ontram immediately jireceding, troops from Kdnhpnr had 
forcemeats.^' been gradually pouring in, and up to that date the 
force under Outram’s orders had been strengthened 
by the arrival of Kemmington’s troop of horse artillery, of the 
7th Hussars, of Hodson’s Horse, and of the Ist Bengal Fusiliers. 
Hence he was now able, should he think fit, to retaliate more 
effectively on the enemy in the open plain. 

The despairing attack of the rebels was made ■with all the 
pomp and circumstance of war. For the first time 
final royal Bcgam, mounted on an elephant, attended 
attack in, by the Prim© Minister and principal no'bles, simi- 
dc4eration. larly mounted, accompanied the assailants. The 
proceedings began by a violent cannonade directed 
against the Alamhagh at 7 o’clock in the morning. This 
lasted an hour. A little later, about 10 o’clock, a strong 
force was sent to threaten the British loft, while the main 
body began to march along the right front, to the right, 
and out of the range of the guns. Of this force, which 
consisted of between twenly and thirty thousand men, a 
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moiety, after passing tlie extreme point of the British right, 
made a sharp turn to the right again, and continued this until 
they had gained a position, sheltered by trees, in the right 
rear of the fort of JalaMbdd. The other moiety, with which 
was the Begam, halted at the turning angle, so as to support 
the attack, or to maintain communications with the main 
posts, as might he required. The advanced portion began at 
once to shell the fort of Jaldlabad. 

The movement of the rebels to the right rear of the British 
position had been so pronounced that, at last, Outram 
thought he had them. Taking with him his right attemms to 
infantry brigade, four of Oljiherts’s gtins, four of cut oa ths 
Remmington’s, a squadron of the 7th llussai’s, the thelrbSef 
Military Train, and detachments of Hodson’s Horse 
and Graham’s Horse, he started, a little before 10 o’clock, to the 
right, to cut off the advanced moiety of the rebels, wliilst 
Barrow’s Volunteers and Wale’s Horse, making a detour, should 
take them in rear. 

The line taken by Outram naturally brought him in sharp 
contact with the second or reseirve moiety of the 
rebel army. The cavalry with this reserve, num- drives back 
bering nearly a thousand, supported by infantiy, ^pporta. 
came up to within seven hundred yards of Outram’s 
left flank, and threatened to come nearer. But the ubiquitous 
Olpherts, always readj’, at once wheeled his four guns to 
the left, and, advancing a short distance, unlimbored and 
opened fire. The effect was remarkable. The Begam loft 
the fi^eld, the Prime Minister followed in attendance, and the 
courtiers accompanied to guard the Prime Minister. The 
consternation caused by the fire of Olpherts’s guns had not 
abated — for the enemy had begun to fall back — when Pem- 
mington came up at full gallop, and, taldng up a position about 
four hundred yards to the left and in advance of Olpherts, 
opened fire on the retreating enemy; the squadron of the 
7tb Hussars and Brasyer’s Sikhs advanced with them, and 
kept the l ebel cavalry in check. 

Made secure of his left by the action of those gallant men, 
Outram pushed forward with the remainder 
of his force to deal vuth the first or advanced 
moiety of the enemy’s army. Acting under 
his orders. Brigadier Campbell of the Bays took 
with him the Military Train and detachments of Hodson’a 
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Horse and Grakam’s Horse, and advanced keyond Jaldlakdd. 
Turning then to the right, he came in full view of the 
enemy. Alaimed by the sound of Olpherts’s and Eemming- 
ton’s guns, the rebels, sensible of the presence of danger, were 
forming up hurriedly when the}’' caught sight of Campbeirs 
horsemen. Campbell gave them no time for reflection, but at 
once charged the two guns which had been playing on the fort. 
The Sipahis, surprised as they were, did not flinch. They met 
the charge with courage, and though, as its result, the two 
guns remained in the hands of the Military Train, fifty corpses 
about them testified to the desperate valoui' of the defenders. 

The enemy’s infantry meanwhile had fallen back on a tope 
of trees, from the upper branches of which some of 
The rebels their maiksmen 'kept a coristant fii-e on Outram’s 
fauJngVack, force as it approached. The defence of this tope was 
so sustained as to give time for the main body of the 
1 ebels to fall back and recover their line of retreat. They even 
once again threatened the fort, but gave way before the per- 
suasive powers of Olpherts and Eemmington. 

It was now half-past 2. The fighting for the day was 
apparently over. But the rebels were resolved to 
mkoatoai final effort. Strengthening their right 

ejfort, with the troops who had fought in the moraing, 
they made a desperate attack, about 5 o’clock, on 
the village forming the left front of the British position. Never 
had they fought with greater determination. They took pos- 
session of the lope of trees in front of tlie village, and then 
pressed on, encouraged by the fact that the British picket, just 
then short of ammunition, was falling back. But their triumpli 


was short. A reinforcement came up, and forced them to 
retire. All that night, however, they continued 
their endeavours to take that village, threatening 
at the same time the entire left front of the position. 
Nor was it till the dawn of the follonung day that they gave up 


the task as hopeless. 

With this attack the defence of the Alamhdgh may ho said to 
merge into the more o.xciting drama of Lakhnao. 
S?hecoSntrr* It is, however, impossible to leave the gallant 
by the successful defenders of that important position without ondea- 
the Aiambdgb. vounng, liowcver inadequately, to indicate the 
great service which their prolonged occupation of 
it had rendered to the country. Bor more than three months 
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Ontrani, witli a force originally nearly four thousand strong, 
and subsequently often smaller, had kept in check the main 
army of the rebels. That army, known in November to 
count thirty thousand men, most of them trained soldiers, 
under its banners, had been gradually aaigmented after the 
fall of Dehli to more than treble that strength.*' Between 
that augmented army and the Ganges lay Outram and his four 
thousand men — his right, his left, his rear, equally exposed. 
His nearest base was the Ganges ; but between him and that 
base lay forty miles of road, guarded only at ono point, the 
Banni bridge, and Avhioh, if sometimes occupied b\- the British, 
was occupied only hy long convoys. He was, so to speak, in 
the ail*, liable to meet attacks on all sides. In point of fact, ho 
was attacked on all sides — in front, on his fianlis, and in his 
rear. If there he any •who might be inclined to make light of 
the service rendered hy his successful defence, I would ask 
them to consider what the state of affairs would have been had 
Outram succumbed to the attacks made upon him on all sides. 
Ho had no line of retreat but that leading to the Ganges. Driven 
from the Alambagh, he would have fallen hack, hotly pursued, 
on that river. In the face of such pursuit, could he have crossed 
hy the frail bridge of boats ? No one will affirm that to have 
been possible ; ho would have been lost ; Kdnhpur would have 
been reoccupied ; Sir Colin’s commnnications would have been 
severed ; the rebels might have captured Allahabad, and — the 
Azamgarh district and Bihar being in revolt — they could then 
have penef i ated to Calcutta. All this would have been possible, 
hut all this Outram and his gallant followei s prevented by their 
gallant defence. 

* Outram nseertained, on the 27th January, that the strength of the 
enemy on that date was as follows: — 


37 trained regiments of sipdhis 


• 

, 27,550 

14 regiments of now levies 


• 

. 5,400 

106 Nnjih, or irregular regiments 


• 

. 55,150 

26 regiments of caA’alry 


• 

. 7,100 

Camel corps .... 


« 

f 

800 

96,000 


Tins computation did not includo mtillcrymcn, the niimhor of whom war 
unknown, nor tho armed followers of the talukdars, eslimatetl at 20,000. 
Altogether there could not have been less than 120,000 anned men in 
Laldiuao on that date. 
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Of Outram himself I have often spoken ; hut who were his 
followers? h’irst, deserving a large meed of praise, 
whomd^ comes Colonel Berkeley, of the o2nd Begimeni, 
Outram. occupying virtually the position of chief of his staff. 
Than Berkeley it would have been difficult to find 
a more competent officer. To great activity of body he joined a 
head to devise the most complicated movements, and skill and 
coolness to carry them into execution. “ He possesses,” wrote 
Outram, after beaiing testimony to his services, “ to an extent 
I have rarely seen equalled, the power of securing the confidence, 
acquiring the respect, and winning the personal regard of those 
wdth whom he is thrown in contact,” He was, in very truth, 
the right hand of his chief ; and the relations between them, 
founded on mntnal respect, were of the most cordial character.^ 
Fit to he bracketed with Berkeley may ho mentioned Vincent 
Eyre, Brigadier of the artillery force, who sustained to the full 
the reputation he had gained at Arab. In Olpherts and Haudo 
he had lieutenants of more than ordinary skill and daring, always 
to the front, and always full of fight. Hodgson, the Assistant 
Adjutant-General — the most modest, the least pushing, but the 
bravest of men ; always cool, calm, self-possessed, and yet always 
in the place where his services were most required ; Machean, 
the able and energetic commissariat officer, without whose 
fertility of resource the army could not have been fed ; Moorsom, 
the Assistant Quartermaster- General, uniting to the finest 
qualities of a fighting soldier the skill of the accomplished 
draughtsman ; — it was to his skill, indeed, that Outram and 
Havelock were indebted for the plan which enabled them to 
penetrate so skilfully to the Kesidency; Gould Weston, who 
had served throughout the long defence of that Besidency in 
command of Fayrer’s horse, and of whom, now attached to the 
Intelligence Department, Outram wurote in the despatch he 
penned after the capture of Lakhnao, that “he has signalized him- 
self by the spirit and gallantly which ho displayed on several 
occasions, and has been of much use to me ” ; Chamier and 
Hargood, most efficient as stafiP officers; Alexander Oit and 
Bun bury, useful from their knowedge of the countiy and the 
people ; BaiTow and Wale, daring cavahy leaders ; Brasyer, <>f 
Brasyer’s Sikhs — wdiose name in those btimng times w.is a 


* This most gallant ofBcer did not long Eurvive the in which he 

was ao gloriously engaged. 
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household word; Nicholson, of the Eoyal Engineers, unsur- 
passed in his profession ; — these are but a few names amongst 
the many of the gallant men who contributed to that splendid 
defence. 

But it has become a thing of the past. On the 1st j\Iarch the 
Commander-in-Ghief visited the Alambagh, and on the 3rd his 
trooi^s were seen marching past that post. To the Commander- 
in-Ohief, then, I must now return. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE STORMUTH of LAKHNAO. 

The total force at the disposal of Sir Oolin Camphell for the 
The force at LahliHao amoTiiited to twenty thousand men 

Sir Colin’s and a hundred and eighty guns. With such an 
disposal. army Sir Colin was able to act on a scientific plan, 
at once effective and sparing of the lives of his soldiers. 

The plan to be carried out had been the subject of many con- 
Sir Colin versations between Sir Colin Campbell and the Chief 
Cainpheii Engineer, Brigadier Napier — ^now Lord Napier of 

Na^ Magdala — who had been his guest for some time at 

Kanhpiir. Erom these conversations a thorough 
understanding had been amved at as to the general direction 
of the attack.^ 


* The statement, in tiie text, made by me in the first edition of this 
volume, regarding tlie jiart taken by Brigadier Napier in the plan for tlio 
attack on Laklmao, having been taken objection to, E drew attention in tlio 
second edition to the official papers on the subject extiacted from Volume X. 
of Professional Papers of the Corps of lioyal Engineers. I now attach extract 
from a letter, dated the 4tli of February, 1858, addressed by Brigadier Napier 
to Sir Colin Campbell, containing Iiis pioposals for the attack — all of which 
were accepted and earned out, 

“ Mt dear Sin Colin, — 

“ I am afraid you will he disappointed at not receiving the projects, 
hut our people have been bringing a considerable amount of intelligence to 
fill up our plans, which have tempted me to enter into details. I may, how- 
ever, briefly state that, notwithstanding the enemy has made a good many 
defences, and thrown up a ditch and rampart round the nortli side of the 
Kaisarbagh, and has endeavoured to cut away all the passages across the 
canal, I do not apprehend any gi'eat difficulty. 

“ I would propose to encamp the force sufficiently far behind the Dilkushd 
to be out of fire ; to establish a bridge on the Gfimti to pass over artillery 
and cavalry, to cut off the enemy’s supplies, and to deter them from bringing 
out guns on the north side of the river to annoy us. 

“ To cross the canal in the first instance at Banks’s house, under cover of our 
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Tlie city of Laklmao stretckes in an irregular form on the 
right hank of the Giimti, for a length from east to 
west of nearly five miles, and an extreme width at 
the west side of one and a half mile ; the east side diminishes 
in width to less than one mile- 

Two bridges, one of iron and the other of masonry, span the 
Giimti, leading the traffic of the country from the north of the 
Gumtf into the heai*t of the city. 

A canal of deep and rugged section, enclosing the city on the 
east and south sides, hears away to the south-west, 
leaving the approach to the west side of the city 
open, but intersected with ravines ; towards the 
north-east, where the canal joins the Giimti, its banks are 
naturally shelving and passable. 

The important positions within the city at the time of the 
siege were the Kaisarbagh, a palace about four , . , 

hundred yards square, containing several tombs or ofthoBtrong 
ranges of buildings ; not originally fortified, but 
.strengthened since the November preceding; the 
Farhatbaksh palace, and the palaces adjoining it ; the Eesidency ; 
the ruins of the Machchi Bhawan, commanding the masonry 
bridge and on the south side of it ; a series of sti-ong buildings, 
the Great Imdmbarah, the Jam’dnia-bagh, the Shesh-SIahall, 


artillery, anti to Jilnce "uns in po-silion to bear on the xnnss of building ^vbicb 
flank tlio European infantry barracks, tlio bospii-al, the Be^tini’a house, and 
tho Hazratgnnj — the places which rendered the European Imrrncks so haroly 
tenable — and to take that mass of buildings ndtb the barracks. 

“Tins position takes in flank all tho defences of the north side of tlic 
Kaisnrbdgh, and from them we may penetrate gradually to the Knisarbtigli 
with tho aid of the sapper and gunpowder, at the snmo time that wo will 
occupy yonr old ground between the Kaisarhtlgh and tho Giindi, to have 
I)ositions for our artillery of all kinds to play on tho Kaisarbagh unci its 
surrounding buildings. Wo shall, during this lime, be steadily ponotr.iting 
tlirougU tho buildings on tho left of the Euroj)c;m barradrs, making irresist- 
ible progress until wo reach the Kaisarbagh. 

“Until wo tako that i)laco wc shall have ns little sfroot-fighting as is 
possible, and I hardly expect tliey will await an assault. But if tlioy sbonld 
do so, and defend tho remainder of the citj*, wo must advance, under coyer of 
oiir mortars, until wo occupy the bridges, wliidi will certainly clear oft' the 
romaindor, or they will starve. 

"Jaluhlbild will be onr depot, and when wo have got tho enemy's gnn.s 
driven off, wo niaj' bring our park up to the Dilknsbii. 

“ I sbonld liave chosen your old p.asisagc across the can.al, but tho enemy 
have cut a now one across the node of a hwii. and have put gnus heliincl 
ih so that, as far ns the intelligence guides us. Banks's house will be en.'^ior.’’ 
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and AH Naki Khan’s house, extending to the west along the 
hanks of the river, and more or less surronncled by streets and 
houses ; the Musabagh, a mile and a half beyond it ; the 
Imambarah and a range of palaces stretching from the Kaisar- 
bagh towards the canal. Beyond the canal on the east side of 
the city was the Mai-tinidre, a fine range of buildings ; and 
overlooking this and the eastern suburbs, on the brow of a table- , 
land, stood the Dilknsha.^ 

The enemy, profiting by experience, had strengthened their 
Theenem defences by works exhibiting prodigious labour. 
hadenn'TgV Sir Colin Campbell’s former route across the canal, 
where its banks shelved, was now intercepted by a 
new line of canal of very formidable section, flanked 
by strong bastions. This line of defence was continued up the 
canal beyond the Charbagh bridge, more or less complete, and 
the banks of the canal had been scarped and rendered impassable. 
The enemy had three lines of defence. A strong battery of 
Their three Testing against a mass of buildings 

lines of Called the Hazratganj, supported the outer line, at 
defence. junotion of three main roads. A second line of 

bastioned rampart and parapet rested with its right on the 
Imambarah, a strong and lofty building; thence, embracing 
the Mess House, it joined the river biink near the Moti Mahall. 

A thdi-d line covered the front of the Kaisarbagh. 

These defences were protected by a hundred guns. In 
addition, all the main streets were protected by bastions and 
barricades, and every building of importance, besides being 
loop-holed, had an outer work protecting its entrance. 

Brigadier Napier recommended that the east side should be 
attacked. His reasons were that that side offered 
commlnTsan the smallest front, and would therefore be more 
atiackonthe easily euvelopcd by the attack; that it possessed 
easterasie. fgj. planting the artillery — a condition not 

possessed by the western side ; that it gave the shortest 

* Kaisarbagh, “the Imperial Garden." Jam’ania-bitgh, “the garden. of 
meeting.” Sheslia-Mahall, “ tlie palace of mirrors.” Slnchcbf-Bhawan, “the 
lionse of fish.” Imdmharali, “ the building of the Imams.” Parhatbalisli 
Palace vas the royal palace till the last King of Ondh built the Kaisarhiigh. 
The Martini^re, a building 2500 yards S.S.E. of the Sikandnrhngh, was built 
and endowed by the famous Claude Martin. For a full descriptiou of these and 
other places in Lakhnao, the reader is referred to the escelleiit description by 
Captain Eastwick in Murray’s Handbook to Bengal. 
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approach to the Kaisarhagh ; and that the positions in it Tvere 
better known. The west side, inoreovei’, presented a great 
breadth of dense, almost impenetrable, city, resting on the 
strong buildings on the river bank. Even wore these obstacles 
to be overcome, the Kaisarbagh and the principal defences 
would still remain to be reduced.* This I’easoning pre- 
vailed, and it was decided to attack Lakhnao on the eastern 
side. 

I have not alluded to the northern side. Why the rebels 
should have neglected to throw up defences on that „ 

Q i IlPTSOhs wiiv 

side seems, at the first glance, most strange. The tiic nonii.-nl 
real reason affords an additional proof to the many 
already cited of the absence of original thinking 
power from their ranks. The natives of India are essentially 
creatures of habit, of custom. When set to repeat a task 
already’’ once accomplished, they follow implicitly the lines 
previously trodden. So it was now. Havelock and Outraro, in 
their attempt to relieve Lakhnao, had advanced by the Char- 
bagh bridge ; Sir Colin Campbell, in November, had crossed the 
canal and attacked the Sikandarbagh. Neither the one nor the 
other had approached the Gumti. Hence, drawing the con- 
clusion that the courses pursued befoi’e would bo followed 
again, the rebels neglected the Gumti, and concentrated all 
their energies on the linos previously attacked. 

Sir Colin Campbell detected at a glance the error they had 
committed, and he resolved to profit by it. Ho had gj,. 
men enough at his disposal to risk a division of his dctccis the 
forces. Ho determined, then, to send across the 
Giimti a division of all arms, which, marching up that river, 
should take the enemy’s position in rovei-se, and, by the fire of 
artillery, render it untenable. At the same time, advancing 
vuth his main force across tho canal, he would turn the enemy’s 
position, and move by the Hazratganj on the Kaisarbagh. 
Whilst a strong force should hold tho base of tho 
triangle, Outram’s force would oecu]>y one side of 
it. Jhithor more than one half of tho ojjposito 
side would bo hold by tho AJamhagh force and tho Nipdlosc. 


* The foregoing — commencing from the pamurapii liended “Ijokhnno*’ — is 
nlmost a literal transcript from the rcjwrt of the Chief Engineer, Brigadier 
Napier, dated .'ilsl 3Iareh, 1858 — a report addressed to tlie Cliiof of the 
Statf. but publi.-'hcd by Lonl Canning, Nov. 17th, 1858. 
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Neither tlie remaining part of that side nor the western side 
could, with the troops at his disposal, be hemmed in, but it was 
to be hoped that as Sir Oolin advanced his base, Outram might 
move round the angle on one side, whilst the A.lambagh force 
and the Nipaiese might close up round the corresponding angle 
on the other. Should the execution equal the design, the entire 
rebel force would be reduced to extremities. 


Early on the morning of the 2nd March, Sir Colin Campbell 
March 2 began to execute his plan. Taking witli him the 
Sir Colin headquarters of the Artilleiy Division (Sir A. 
advances Wilson aud Colonel Wood, O.B.) and three troops of 
horse artillery (D’ Aguilar’s, Tombs’s, and Bishop’s), two 24- 
pounders and two 8-inch howitzers of the Naval Brigade, and 
two companies of sappers and miners ; the headquarters of the 
Cavalry Division (Hope Grant), and Little’s Caval:iy Brigade 
(9th Lancers, 2nd Panjab Cavalry, detachment 5ih Panjab 
Cavalry, 1st Sikh Irregulars) ; and the 2nd Division of 
Infantry (Sir E. Lugard), comprising the 3rd and 4th 
Brigades ; 3rd Brigade (Guy), 34th, 38th, and 53rd ; 4th 
Brigade (Adrian Hope), 42nd and 93rd Highlanders and 4th 
Panjab Rifles) ; he marched on the Dilkusha park. Passing 
the fort of Jalalabad within sight of the Alambagh force, Sir 


on the Dil- 
knshii, 
which he 
captures, 


Colin drove in the advanced pickets of the enemy, 
and captured a gun. The palace was then seized 
and occupied as an advanced picket on the right — a 
small garden, knovTi as Mnhammad-bagh, fulfilling 


the same purpose on the left. It was found impossible to bring 
up the main body of the infantry, for the enemy’s guns, in 
position along the canal, completely commanded the Dilkusha 
plateau. Sir Oolin therefore drew back his infantry as far as 
and erects practicable, while he issued orders to erect 

batteries batteries with all convenient haste at the Dilkusha 
down the fire and the Muhammad-bagh to play on the enemy and 
of the rebels. ;b;eep down their fire. Until the batteries could be 
established — and they were not established till late on the 


night of the 2nd — the British troops were greatly annoyed by 
an unremitting fire, directed with precision on a point the 
range to which was thoroughly well known. 

But when, on the morning of the 3rd, the batteries 
established at the Dilkusha and Muhammad-hagh 
March 3. opened their fire, that of the rebels began perceptibly 
” fo slacken. They were, in fact, forced to withdraw 
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their gtms, and tliougli, from the further distance whence tliey 
directed a new fire, the shot occasionally ranged up gucnce 
to and into the British camp, it caused but a trifling the enemy’s 
loss. On that day and the day following, then, the 
remainder of the siege-tram, together with the 3rd Division 
(Walpole’s), comprising the 5th and 6th Brigades, 6th Brigade 
(Douglas), 23rd Fusilici*8, 79th Highlander.-?, let Arnrch4. 
Bengal Husiliers; 6th Brigade (Horsford), 2nd and Jioro troops 
3rd battalions Eifle Brigade, 2nd Panjab Infantry ; 
closed up on the Dilhiisha. k-uBhr,. 

The line now occupied by the British force touched the 
Gumti on its right at the village of Bibiapur, then, jjj,„ 
stretching towards the left, intersected the Dilkusha, 
and, proceeding towards Jalalabad, stopped at a ^ ' 

point about two miles from that fort. The interval was 
occupied by one native regiment of cavalry. Hodson’s Hoi’se, 
nearly sixteen hundred strong. Outram’s force, from which 
throe regiments had been withdrawn, still occupied its old 
position. 

To complete the formation necessary if the complete success 
at which Sir Colin Campbell aimed wore to be insured, another 
strong division of troops was yet required. This want was 
supplied on the morning of the 5th by the arrival of 
Brigadier-General Franks with the gallant force of 
Eurojreans and Hipaleso wiioso gallant deeds have arrive, 
already been imperfectly recorded. 

But before complete communicatirm with Franks had been 
established, that is, on the evening of the 4th, Sir sirCoiin 
Colin had directed that two pontoon bridges should frii-rs th" 
be thrown across the Gumti near Bibiapur. Tt w'as bri.iv.-.- the 
across those bridges that ho would despatch the 
division of tlio urm^* intended to march up the Gumti and take 
the encnij’^'s position in reverse. 

The engineers worked at the bridges all that night with so 
much energy and eflect, that boforo the moniing of 
the 6th dawned they had completed one of them. isti.nutD 
Across this was at once despatched a strong picket, 
which boaan without a second’s delay to throw 
up a small earthwork to defend the hridgo-hcads. “ 

As the enemy showed shortly in some force in a village 
at a distance of about a thousand yards, some guns were 
brought down to the river-hank close to the bridges to silence 
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tlie enemy’s fire whenever it should become annoying. The 
precaution enabled the engineers to continue their work through- 
out that day and during the following night. 

By midnight on the 5th the two bridges and the emhank- 
Both com connecting them with the level on both sides 

pietedon'tie Were Completed. Sir Colin, having counted on this, 
5 th*'* '’*^**'^ directed Outram to cross to the left hank with a 
strong division at 2 o’clock in the morning to carry 
out the plan I have already detailed. Outram had with him 
JiarchG Walpolc’s division of infantry, the 2nd Dragoon 
Outran! is Gruai’ds, the 9th Lancers, the 2nd Panjah Cavalry, 
ordered to detachments from the 1st and oth Paniab Cavalry, 
D’ Aguilar’s, Remmington’s, and Mackinnon’s troops 
of horse artillery, and Gribbons’s light field battery. Hope 
Grant accompanied him as second in command. It had been 
intended that he should cross at 2 o’clock in the morning ; but 
the night was dark, the ground was broken and full of water- 
courses, and the troops had miich difficulty in finding their 
Tiiediffl. Outram, who had ridden on in front to the 

cuities of tbe bridges, dismounted, and, knowing that nothing 
him "'* **^*°^^ that he could do would hasten the arrival of his 
corps, sat on the ground and lighted a cigar. It 
was close upon 4 o’clock when the 2nd Panjah Cavalry, leading 
the way, reached the ground. Then the crossing began. Sir 
Sir Colin's ^‘'^g^y at the delaj^ anxious that the troops 

anxiety for should Gi'oss before the dawn should discover them 
cros^i™^^* to the enemy, came do^vn to stimulate their move- 
ments.^' His presence, due to a natural anxiety, 
really added nothing to the effect. The staff officers were in 
their places, doing their work calmly and efficiently, and before 
the day broke the whole force had completed the passage of the 
Gumtf. The place wliich it had left vacant on the right bank 
was at once occupied b;\* Franks’s division, the fourth. 

The reader will not fail to see that Outram, on the left hank 
, , of the river, was in a position to execute the first 

oftheposi- move an the game. He was to pnsb up the lelt 
left of the Gumtf, and turn and render untenable 

the river. the strong position of the enemj' on the other side 

* “ Sir Colin, being anxious fo get bis men across before the enemy could 
discover our intention and open upon ns, rode down to the river-side and 
pitched into everybody most handsomely, I catching the principal share.”— 

Hope Grant. 
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of it. Wlien it should become ajjparent that he had turned the 
first line of those works, then, Imt not till then, would the 
second move he made by Sir Colin himself with the troops 
■waiting for Outiara’s success in the position of -ndiich the 
Dilkusha maj' be called the centre. 

In pursuance of this plan, Outram, drawdng up his force in 
three lines, inarched up the left bank of the river for about a 
mile. The river there made a turn ; so Outram, tlirowing 
forward his right, and leaving the sinuosities of . the river. 
, moved straight on in the direction of the city. A outram 
party of the enemy’s cavalry which shortly after- 
wards appeared on his left was charged, routed, and I'aizaUa'd 
pursued, though with the loss of Major Percy Smith 
of the Queen’s Bays, described as an excellent ofiScer. No 
further interruption to the progress of the force was offered, 
and it encamped that evening about four miles from the city, 
which it faced, its loft resting on the Paiziibad road, about half 
a mile in advance of the village of Chinhat. 

The following day and the 8th w'ore spent mainly in 
skirmishing — the enemy advancing and being 7 _g 

invariably repulsed. Outram, whilst maintaining iic iidwincos 
his position, throw his pickets gi-adually much more 
forward. On the 8tU, in obedience to instructions hmets 
from Sir Colin, he sent back D’Aguilar’s troop of 
horse artilleiy and the 9th Lancers, receiving in exchange 
tw'cnty-tw'o siege guns. That night he constructed two 
batteries, armed with heavy guns, within six hundred jmrds of 
the enemy’s works, on the old racecourse. 

At daybi'cak the following morning, the 9th, he made his 
attack. Preluding it wdth a heavy fire from the uigpianor 
newly constructed batteries, he detached a column attack on the 
of infanti-y under Walpole to attack the enemy’s 
loft, and, after forcing it hack, to wheel to tlio loft and take 
them in the rear. He designed, meanwhile, to lead in person 
the left column across the Kokiuil stream to a puint -whence, on 
the success of the right column being pronounced, it could 
attack and occup 5 ’' a strong building known as the Yellow 
House — the Chiikar Kothi — the key of the position of the 
rebels, and the occupation of which would turn and render 
useless the strong lino of intrenohments erected ly them on the 
right bank of the Gilratf. 

The result corresponded entirely to Outram’s soundly based 
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liopes. Walpole drove tke enemy’s left tkrongli the jungles 
wai ole villages covering their position, and, then 

beata the bringing his right forward, debouched on the Faiza- 
enemy’B left, I’oad, in rear of their most efficient battery, 
which, however, was found empty. The left column, meanwhile, 
which had inarched at 2 o’clock in the morning to take up the 
position assigned to it, as soon as it learned that Walpole had- 
reached the Faizabdd road, attacked the Yellow House. The 
rebels were there in numbers, but, with the ex- 
Uieir righ™ ception of nine, they did not show fight, but made 
so rapid a flight along the banks of the river that 
before the guns could open upon them they were out of reach. 
The “nine,” however, clung to the building, and killed or 
wounded more than their own number. Amongst them were 
Anderson of the Sikhs, and St. George of the 1st Fusiliers. It 
was only by firing salvoes from the horse-artilleiy guns that 
they were eventually dislodged.* The success of the column 
was notified to Sir Colin Campbell by tbe hoisting of the 
colours of the 1st Fusiliers on the roof of a small room erected 
on the second story of the Yellow House. 

The column then pressed forward, following the rebels, and 
drove them rapidly through the old irregular cavalry 
^ssfng the jj^es and suburbs to the Badshah-hagh, and thence to 
the river, where they effected a junction with the 
right wing. The whole line then halted, and, occupying the 
houses and breastworks on the hanks of the stream, opened and 
maintained a heavy fire on the rebels who lined the walls and 
OntTames Occupied the gardens. Under cover of this fire 
tabiiBhesa three heavy gnus and a howitzer were placed in 
enfik^ug position to enfilade the works in rear of the 
the enemy’s Martiuiere. Another hatteiy of two 24-pounder 
works. gtms and two 8-inch howitzers was likewise erected 
near the river to keep down the fire from the town. 

The first battery I have mentioned — ^that composed of three 
.p. heavy guns and a howitzer — occupied tlie extreme 

lea of ^ left of Outram’s line. It was commanded by Major 
ont ram'B l^icbolson, E.E., of whose services at the .^ambagh 
I have already spoken, and protecting the guns was 
a party of the Ist Fusiliers under a very gallant and capable 
officer. Captain Salusbury. The guns had been nnlimbered 


* Hopo Grant. Tliey killed or wounded three ofBcers and nine men. 
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when Nicholson remarlcod that the hostile lines seemed 
abandoned by the rebels. Salnsbiiry proposed to cross with a 
party of his men and ascertain the fact, but Nicholson 
considered it would be too hazardous to leave the guns without 
protection. At this conjecture a young lieutenant of the 1 st 
Fusiliers, named Thomas Butlei-, and four privates, volunteered 
to go down to the river-bank and signal their presence to the 
Highlanders of Adrian Hope’s brigade, who were Uuticrvoiuu 
discerned at a distance of about six hundred 3 ’^ards tcors to 
on the other side of the river. Tliey ran down nfgi^Yandcre 
accordingly ; but shouting and signalling were on tue right 
alike useless — they could attract no attention. 

It was veiy important to open the communication, and, all 
other moans having failed, Butler did not hesitate an instant to 
try the last and the most hazardous. It was about 3 o’clock in 
the afternoon ; the river was some sixty yards wide, its depth 
was considerable, the stream -was strong. But Butler, caring 
for no consequences, heedless of the chance that the unnWeto 
batteries on the other side might be occupied, took 
off his coat and swam across. He landed in rear of Bmier swims 
the batteries, which he found unoccupied. Mounting 
the parapet of one of the works, he quickly attracted attention, 
and after some delay, caused by the stupidity of a nttmciB 
staff officer, who consideri d it -would not bo correct tto aitt-tition 
to occupy the abandoned works without special 
orders, the Highlanders and the 4th Panjab Rides relieved him. 
During the time that Butler, wet, cold, and unarmed, occupied 
the worlvs, he was twice fired at by the distant enemy, but ho 
did not leave them to swim back Tiiitil he had made tliem over 
to the men of Adrian Hope’s brigade. For his cool gallantry 
on this occasion Butler received the Victoria Cross. 

Outram’s movement on the 9th had thus answered every 
cxpect-ition. He occupied the left bank of the Gumti as far as 
the Bddshah-bugh ; the hostile batteries on the other side 
of the river were enfiladed. The enemy were com- 
plotely taken in reverse. I propose now to show' outram's 
how* on that same day, the 9th, Sii' Colin Campbell 
profited by Ovitram’s inanoouvres. 

The Commander-in-Chiof had -waited patiently in his position 
at the HOkiishii. whilst Outrara, on the Gth, the 7th, 
and the 8 th, was executing the manceuvres huuin”’'” 
which w’oro the necessarj' preliminaries of the fttn-wjc*-,. 
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attack on the Oth, just described. Earl 3 ’^ on the morning i.f 
that day, the guns and mortars, wbicb, by Sir Colin’s orders, 
bad been placed in position on tbe Dilkuslia plateau during tbe 
preceding nigbt, opened a very heavy fire on the Martiniere. 
This fire was maintained until, about 2 p.m,, tbe hoisting of the 
British ensign on tbe roof of tbe bttle room on tbe second stoiy 
of tbe Yellow House, made it clear to Sir Colin that Outram’s 
attack bad succeeded. Then, without tbe slightest delay, he 
launched Adrian Hope’s brigade (tbe 4tb), supported by tbe 
63rd and 90tb Regiments, the whole commanded by Lugard, 
against tbe Martiniere. Tbe effect of Outram’s work that 
afternoon then became quickly apparent. Tbe 
tbe Mar^^ enfilading fire from the batteries which be bad 
tiniere. erected bad caused tbe abandonment of a post which 
otherwise would have offered a strenuous resistance. It fell, 
so to speak, without a blow. The rebels, who bad withdrawn 
their guns, fled precipitately across the river. Tbe British loss 
was extremely small; and, but for the fact that tbe returns 
record a dangerous wound inflicted b^^ a musket ball on the 
gallant William Peel,^ they would be too slight to be specially 
recorded. 


Hot content with tbe capture of tbe Martiniere, Adrian 
... _ Hope’s brigade pushed onwards. Tbe 4tb Panjab 
occupies the Rifles, gallantly led by Wylde, supported by tbe 42nd 
works Highlanders, climbed up tbe intrencbment abutting 
on tbe Grumtx, and proceeded to sweep down the whole line of 
hostile works till close to tbe vicinity of Banks’s bouse. It 
was to this brigade that tbe men belonged wbo occupied the 
fortified place which tbe gallant Butler bad stormed single- 
from the banded. This and tbe works forming a fine from 
Giimtftothe tbo Gumti to a point not far from Banks’s house 
Banks’s bouse occupied during the nigbt by Adrian Hope’s 
" brigade and tbe 53rd Regiment. 

Tbe work of tbe 9tb bad, then, resulted in success on both 
, tbe lines of operation. Outrara, establishing himself 
of the on one side or tbe parallelogram, had made it pos- 
the 9th Colin to push up tbe other side of it — 

and this be bad effectively done. 

Tbe next da}’’, tbe lOtb, Outram intended to be a day of pre- 


* "He went out with his usual nonchalance to find a auitnhle place for 
some guns to be posted to breach the outer walls of the Martiniere, when he 
was shot in the thigh by a musket hall ." — Tlie Shannon’s Brigade in India. 
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paration ratlier than of conflict. The rebels being in consider- 
able f< irce in the suburbs in his front, he wished to outram 
strengthen the position he had already- gained. But 
the rebels, I’ully aware now of the danger threaten- the" 

ing them from across the Gumti, came on in 
considerable force and attacked a picket held by the 79th 
Highlanders. I’hey were, however, repulsed with loss, and 
the work designed by Outram proceeded thenceforward un- 
disturbed. To ensure its rapid execution, the cavalry under 
Hope Grant patrolled the vicinity of the camp. This patrolling 
pu’oduced occasional conflicts with detached jjarties of the rebels, 
and in one of these Major Sandford, of the 5th Irregular 
Oavaliy, an ofiScer of much promise, was killed. Throughout 
this day Outram’s batteries at the mosque west of the Chakar 
Kothi played on Hazratganj and the Kaisai'bagh. 

The same day the Commander-in-Chief was content to com- 
plete the work of the previous evening by the 
storming and occupation of Banks’s house. This stoms 
was accomplished by Lugard with the troops already 
indicated, and with but trifling loss. 

By the evening of the 10th two sides of the parallelogram were 
all but completely occupied. The attempt to pierce 
its centre — to force the line stretching from Banks’s of tiic 
house to a point beyond the Kaisarbagh — was 
now to be made. Strong as were the buildings 
which constituted the value of that inner line, the position of 
Outram on the opposite bank of the Giimti, and of projpcct# 
Sir Colin Campbell now firmly csfublished across of the 
the canal, having in Banks’s house a post strong for 
attack, catised the chances to be veiy much in favour of the 
assailants. For, whilst Outram enfiladed the enemy’s works on 
one side, Sir Colin was now able to turn them on the other. 

In pursuance of the plan already indicated, Outram ^vns 
directed to employ the evening and night of the ^vnrdi 1&-11 
10th in establishing batteries which should rake Outr.-vmi^ 
the enemy’s works, and annoy the defenders of the nlwcjT'hp 
Kaisarbagh with a fire vertical and direct. He was 
also instructed to rcstimo his offensive movement on Sonana 
the morning of the 11th by attacking the positions none bridge?, 
covering the iron and stone bridges — the fonner leading to the 
Besidency, the latter to the Machchi Bliawan — and, by carrying 
them, to command the iron bridge from the left bank of the river. - 
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Outran! carried out tliese instructions to tlie letter. He 
lie carries established, during the night, batteries which bore, 
the positions in the manner prescribed, on the Mess-house and on 
iron Eaisavbagh. On the 11th, shortly after day- 

light, he led Walpole’s column — the right — (79th 
Highlanders, 2nd and 3rd battalions Eifle Brigade, 1st Bengal 
Fusiliers, Gibbons’s li^ht field battery, and two 24-poundeis) to 
gain a position commanding the iron bridge. The column, 
covered by the Eifles, worked its way through the suburbs til] 
it reached a mosque within an enclosure at the point where the 
road from the Badshah-bagh joins the main road to cantonments, 
about half a mile from the iron bridge. The place being very 
defensible, Walpole left there the 1st Fusiliers, and proceeded 
towards the stone bridge. On his way to this bridge he 
surprised and captured the camp of Hashmat Ali, Ohaudhdri * 
of Sandila, with that of tlie mutinous 15th Irregulars, took two 
guns and their standards, and killed many of those soldiers 
faithless to their salt. Sending Gould Weston with a troop of 
the Baj'S to out off the fugitives from Slakhanganj — a service 
which Weston performed very efficiently— Outram pushed on, 
without serious opposition, to the head of the stone bridge. 
Finding, however, that it was commanded by the enemy’s 
guns, as well as by musketry fire from several high and stone- 
built houses from the opposite side of the river, he deemed it 
more prudent to retire to the mosque at the cross roads, there to 
remain till the operations I am about to record had been com- 
pleted. He then fell back on his camp behind the Badshah-bdgh. 
Meanwhile the left column (23r.l Fusiliers, 2nd Panjab 
Infantiy, two 24-pounder guns, and three field 
establishes battery guns), commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel 
near the Pratt, Starting twenty minutes after the right 
iron bridgo. column, had met with considerable opposition, and, 
being exposed to the fire of a hostile battery from the i ight side 
of the river, had suffered considerable loss. It succeeded, how- 
ever, in occupying all the houses down to the river’s bank and 
the head of the iron bridge, to the right of whicli Pratt placed 
in battery the two 24-pounder guns. It was a difficult and 
dangerous Operation, and, though it succeeded, it cost Outram 
the lives of two of his most gallant officei s, Captain Thynno of 
the Eifle Brigade, and Lieutenant liloorsom, Depiity Assistant 

* Oliaudhuri, a village cliief. Satidfla is an important town in tlio Hardui 
district, thirty-two miles north-west of Lalchnao. 
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Quai-termaster-General, a soldier of remarkable talent and 
promise. He was guiding tbe column, and was killed while 
reconnoitring in front of it. 

It may be convenient, for tbe sake of clearness, here to add 
that tbe positions taken up by Outram on tbe lltb continued 
to be occupied by bim on tbe 12tb, 13tb, 14tb, and 
15tb. During those days be carried out, with 
vigour and accuracy, tbe purpose be bad in view — tbe mainten- 
ance of an enfilading fire, raking tbe positions wliicb the 
Commandor-in-Obief was assailing on tbe other side of tbe 
river. Having been reinforced on tbe 12tb by four 18-pounder 
guns, two lO-incb howitzers, and five 10-incb and four 6^-incb 
mortars, be erected, in addition to the batteries already 
enumerated, three more to play on the Kaisarbagb ; and when 
that strong place fell, as I am about to recoimt, on tbe morning 
of tbe I4tb, be turned tbe fixe of those batteries against tbe 
Residency and tbe buildings to tbe right of the bridge. It can 
easily bo conceived tbe enormous assistance rendemd to the main 
attack by this heavy enfilading fire, maintained without the 
slightest intermission. It bad been possible to do even more, but 
Outram was hampered, as I shall show in its proper place, by 
restrictions to action placed on bim by tbe Commander-in-Cbiof. 

I now return to Sir Colin, I left him, on tbe evening of tbe 
lOtb, established on the city side of the canal on a 
lino stretching from the Gumti to Banks’s bouse. 

Whilst tbe Chief Engineer, Brigadier Robert Napier, main- 
tained a heavy fire from Banks’s bouse on the works in front — 
especially on tbe block of palaces known as tlie Begam Kotbi — 
Lugard, bringing forward bis right, occupied, without opposi- 
tion, tbe Sikandarbagb — famous in Sir Colin’s first riie sikantLir. 
advance for tbe splendid gallantry of Ewart, Cooper, Mcb 
Lumsden, and their dozen followers, Highlanders 
and Sikhs — and then prepared to work bis way to the Shah 
Najaf. His operations were greatly facilitated by tbe noble 
daring of three engineer officers attached to bis column, Hledlcy, 
Lang, and Carmegy. 

Erorn three to four hundred jmrds to tbe right front of the 
Sikandarbagb stood an isolated building high on a mound over- 
looking tbe river, called the Endam Rasul.*' Beyond this again, 
but in close vicinity to it, was tbe Shah Najaf, tbe buibiiiig, 


• Literally, “ Tbe foot of Ibo Prophet.” 
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The happy 
audacity of 
three engi- 
neer officers 


wliich, in Sir Colin’s first advance, had almost made him 
falter, and the capture of which was due to the 
keen observation and happy audacity of Sergeant 
Paton^ and Adrian Hope, Both these posts were 
immediately outside the enemy’s second line of 
works, which ran in front of the Moti Mahall, the old Mess- 
house, and the Tara Kothi. Lang, noticing that the two posts 
I have referred to, the Kadam Easul and the Shih Najaf, were 
very quiet, proposed to his companions that thoj^ should re- 
connoitre, and possibly occupy, them. The three officers at once 
set out, followed by four native sappers. Creeping quietly up to 
paiusthe Kadam Easul, they found it aband^oned. Enter- 
lindam ing it and ascending the little winding staircase, 
they looked down into the garden of the Shah Najaf. 
This seemed also abandoned. But not liking to make, with 
four men, an attack, which, if the inteiior of tho place were 
occupied, would certainly fail, the engineers, leaving the four 
sappers to guard their conquest, returned to the Sikandarbagh 
to ask for men to take the Shah Najaf. The officer commanding 
at that post declined, however, to take upon himself a responsi- 
bility not greater than that from which, in the case of tho 
Eadam Easul, the engineers had not flinched, whereupon 
Medley rode to Banks’s house to obtain an order from Lugard. 

Lugard gave it at once, and Medley, returning, had 
placed at his disposal one hundred men. With 
these and fifty sappers, the engineers entered the 
Shah Najaf and found it abandoned. As it was but two 
hundred yards from the lino of intrenchmeuts already spoken 
of, the engineers at once set to work to make it defensible on 
the side nearest the enemy, and, at Medley’s suggestion, a 
hundred men were thrown into the place. f 

Whilst this operation was successfully conducted on the 
right, the guns from the heavy batteries on the left 
em^ a were pouring shot and sheE on the Begam Kothi. 
breach in the tpjjg contiguous palaces kuown under this desig- 

Begam kothi. . o A i i ‘j! il 

nation were extremely strong, capable, if well 
defended, of resisting for a very long time even the fighting 


and the 
Shih Najaf. 


* Vide p. 137. 

t This deed of happy audacity was not mentioned in the despatches. 


It 


was, howoTer, well Icnown in camp. My account of it is taken almost 
verhatim from the statement of one of the actors, to whom it is unnecessary 
further to refer. 
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power sent against them hy Sir Colin Camphell. But, in 
warring against Asiatics, the immense moral superiority which 
assault gives to an assaulting party is an element which no 
general can leave out of consideration. The truth of the 
maxim was well exemplified on this occasion. About half-pa.st 
3 o’clock in the afternoon, a breach was efiected which opened 
a way to stormers. The breach, indeed, was so narrow, and th*^ 
defences behind it were so strong, that, if the men who lined 
them had been animated by a spirit similar to that which 
inspired the assailants, no general would have dared to attempt 
an assault. But Lugard, believing in the overpowering 
influence of an assault made by British troops on Asiatics, on 
the breach being pronounced, gave, without hesitation, the 
order to storm. It is possible that, had he been aware of the 
extreme strength of the mine defences,* he might have held 
back for a while, hut even that is doubtful. 

The storming party consisted of those companions in glors', 
the 93rd Highlanders and the 4th Panjab Kifles. o„r! sends 
It was indeed fitting that to the men who, in the Admn 
previous November, had stormed the Sikandai’hagh tread* to 
and carried the Shah Najaf, should be intrusted the s*onuit. 
first difficult enterprise of Sir Colin’> second movement on 
Lakhnao. Fortunate in their sjflendid discipline, in their tried 
comradeship, in their confidence each in the other, the 4th 
Panjab Eifles and the 93rd Highlanders enjoyed the additional 
Iirivilogo of having as their leader one of the noblest men who 
ever wore the British uniform, the brave.st of .soldiers, and the 
most gallant of gentlemen. Those who had the privilege of 
intimate acquaintance with Adrian Hope will recognise the 
accuracy of the description. 

The block of buildings to he stormed consisted of a number 
of palaces and courtyards, one witliin the other, p.jcrijifinn 
surrounded by a breastwork and deep ditch. The of the mKam 
artillery fire had breached the breastwork and the 
” wall of the outer courtyard, hut some of the inner walls had not 
been .seriously injured. They were occupied by a considorablo 
body of Sipii'his, probably exceeding live thousand in number. 

“At (ho Begarn’i? palace the defences were found, after tile cnplure of 
tlic place, so mncli fetrnnger tlian could bo observed or bad been belicVL-d, 
that the General said that had lie linowii wliat lay before the ns.'aultin" 
rolnmn ho shonld Jmvc hesihited fo pive the order for mlranri >.” — Ttrdrc 
I'cnrs of « Soldier's Life in India, p. ttytt, nob'. 
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The assault. 


At 4 o’clock in the afternoon Adrian Hope led his men to the 
assault, the 93rd leading, the 4th Panjah Eifles in 
suppoii;. The Sipahis, not yet daunted, met their 
assailants in the breach, and for a short time their greatly 
superior number offered an obstacle difficult to overcome. But 
individual valour, inspired by a determination to conquer, was 
not to be withstood. The Adjutant of the 93rd, William 
McBean, out or shot down eleven of the enemy with his own 
hand. Many of the men emulated, if they did not equal, 
the example set them by their adjutant. The Panjabis, 
pressing on from behind, added to the weight of the attack. 
Their behaviour excited the admiration of every one. When a 
Highlander chaticed to fall, his native comrades rushed forward 
to cover his body and avenge his death. The splendid rivahy 
of the two soon made itself felt. Poreed back from the breach, 
the Sipahis scarcely attempted to defend the strong positions 
The Begam 7®* remaining to them. They seemed to have but 
Kothf ifl one object — to save themselves for a future occasion, 
gained. Highlanders and the Panjabis pressed them 

hard. Quartei' was neither asked for nor given, and, when the 
Begam Kothi was evacuated by the last survivor of the garrison, 
be left behind him, within the space surrounded by the deep 
ditch of which I have spoken, six hundred corpses of his 
comrades ! It was “ the sternest straggle which occurred 
during the siege.” 

The capture of the Begam Kothi opened to the Chief 
i^tert Engineer, Brigadier Napier, the means of dealing 
Napier destructive blows against the remaining positions of 
eapaiid ^ ^ the enemy. It brought him inside the enemy’s 
heavj' gans. -works, and the enclosures the assailants had stormed 
now served as a cover from the enemy’s fire. “ Thenceforward,” 
says Sii' Colin, in his report, “ he pushed his approach, with 
the greatest judgment, through the enclosures b}’^ the aid of the 
sappers and of heavy guns, the troops immediately occupying 
the ground as he advanced, and the mortars being moved from 
one position to another as ground was won on which they 
could be placed,” 

The storming had been effected with comparatively small 
Death of British. But amongst those 

Hodson. who fell was one who had made a name for him- 


* Sir Coliu Campbell’s Official Eeport. 
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self as a most daring and able soldier. Hodson, of Hodson’s 
Horse, was mortally wounded on tliis day. He bad joined 
the storming pai-ty, had entered the breach with Robert 
Napier, and had been separated from him in the melee. He 
was not wounded during the storm ; but, after the breach had 
been gained, he rushed forward to hunt for Sipahis who might 
be concealed in the dark rooms and recesses of the palace. 
Coming suddenly upon a party of these, he was fired at and 
mortally wounded. The Highlanders avenged his death, for 
they bayoneted every man of the group which had fired at him. 

My opinion of Hodson has been recorded in an early page of 
this volume. I have little to add to it. His abilities were 
great, his courage was undeniable, his brain was clear amid the 
storm of battle, his coolness never left him on the most trying 
occasions. As a partisan soldier he was not to bo surpassed. 
But the brain which was clear was also calculating. Tlie 
needless slaughter of the princes of the House of Taimur would 
seem to indicate that he was born more than a hundred years 
after the era when all his qualities would have obtained 
recognition. Trenck and his Pandours were too bloodj’- and too 
savage for the civilisation of 1756 ; and Trenck was never 
accused of shooting unaimed prisoners. 

The position of the assailing force on the evening of the 11th 
was in considerable advance of that it had occupied 
in the morning. It was now ptxshed forward to 
the Shah Najaf on the right, and it held the Begam tiieevintng 
Kothi on the left. Before the Kaisarbagh could be 
assailed, the Mess-house, the Hazratganj, and the Imarabarah 
had first to sxiccumb. 

On that day the Nipal troops, led by the Maharajah Jang 
Bahddur, wore brought into lino. This reinforcement 
enabled Sir Colin Campbell, as I shall show, to extend 
the plan of his operations on the succeeding days. 

The following day, the 12th, was a day chiefly for the 
engineers. Their work proceeded steadily and Franks’s 
surely. Some changes, however, wore made in the divisk.a 
disposition of the troops. Lugard’s division, the 2nd, ^nro^Ttbe 
which had hitherto been in the front, was relieved 
by Franks’s, the 4th. The Nipdl troops, too, were, as I have 
said, brought into lino, and ordered to advance on the British 
loft, so as to hold the lino of tho canal beyond Banks’.s house. 

The 13th was likcuuse an engineers’ daj'. Avoiding the 
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main road, wliicli was well defended tbe enemy’s batteries, 
^ra^ch 12 - 18 . Napici’ pressed forward on a line about a hundred 
Napier and twenty yards to its left and 23arallel to it, 
forwarfwith sapping tbrongil tbe bouses, out of tbe line of tbe 
the sap. enemy’s fire. WTien necessaiy, tbe heavy guna 
opened breaches for bis advance, and tbe sappers, supported by 
the infantry, pushed on slowly but steadily, enlarging the 
breaches communicating with the rear, so as to have a way 
ready for supports, should they be required. Tbe overwhelming 
superiority of tbe British artillery fi.re, supported as it was by 
Outram’s enfilade, and cross fire from tbe other side of the 
Giimti, effectually prevented any serious annoymnee from tbe 
enemy’s guns. The rebels maintained, however, from the 
neighbouring bouses, a hot fire of musketry on tbe advance, to 
which tbe men forming tbe latter replied effective!)*.^ 

This day, too, tbe Nipal force, crossing tbe canal, moved 
, against tbe suburb considerably totbeieftofBanhs’s 
bouse. We shall see that this operation drew the 
attention of a portion of tbe rebel force to that 
quarter. 

By tbe evening of tbe 13tb tbe task assigned to tbe engineers 
bad been completed. All tbe great buildings on tbe left up 
Position on Imambdrab bad been sajrped tbrongb. Tbe 

theeventu" battery which bad been j^laying on tbe massive 
oftiieisth. Qf that building bad effected a breach, and it 

was hoped that it would be sufficiently' practicable on the 
mon-ow to permit an assault. 

Early on tlie morning of tbe I4tb, the heavy guns, at a 
distance of thirty yards, were still pounding at the 
ofthrinh"^ breach — “tbe 8-incb shot, at this short distance, 
walking through three or four thick masonr}’^ walls 
in succession as if they bad been so much paper.” Tbe enemy 
were replying from the walls with musketry fire. At length, 
about 9 o’clock in tbe morning, the breach was reported 
practicable ; and tbe stormers, Avbo bad been drawn up, awaiting 
the signal, received tbe order to assault. 

Tbe storming pai-tj* was composed of sixty men of Brasyer’s 
Sikhs and two companies of tbe lOtbEoot, supported 
So^stbe remainder of tbe two regiments. These 

imimwrah. men, gallantly led, dashed at tbe breach with all 


■* A Yearns Campaigning in India. — Medley. 
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the impetuosity of their pent-up energie.s. The defenders 
waited to I’eceive them; nor was it until after a veiy sharp 
strijggle that they were forced hack in disorder. But, once 
forced back, they fled as though panic-stricken, and in a few 
minutes the Imamharah was in the jjossession of the storraers. 
The support and reserve followed, completing the lodgment. 
In the assault there fell a very gallant officer of the regiment of 
Firuzpiir, Captain Dacosta, who had volunteered for this special 
service. He had lived a life which had brought him many 
enemies, but the hostility of the bitterest of them Avould have 
changed to admiration had they witnessed the heroic manner 
in which he led his men to the assault. 

The gain of the Imamharah did not quench the zeal of the 
stormers. The rebels were in snch haste to save -rte etonners 
themselves that, emerging from the Jmdmhdrah jiain » posi- ‘ 
through the great gateway into the road, they ran 
as fast as they could to the Kaisarhdgh. Brasyor’s i>ortion of tLc 
Sikhs, burning to avenge Dacosta’s death, dashed 
after them as the^'^fied, and a few men of the 10th joined in the pur- 
suit. Following in a parallelline, a portion of the 90th, guided 
by the Deputy Assistant Adjutant- General of the Division, 
Henry Havelock, forced their Avaj’ into a palace which com- 
manded throe bastions of the Kaisarbagh. Once in that position, 
they hronght to hear upon the enemy’s gnnnoi-s below them a 
fire so withering that one by one these deserted their guns, the 
last they discharged being an 8- inch liowitzcr, which was only 
abandoned under pressure not to be withstood. This daring 
advance made by Havelock liad the most iinpoiTant consequences. 
By it the second line of the enemy’s defences, the line stretching 
from the Gumtf, in front of the Moss-hotise, to the Imamharah, 
was turned. Its defenders, panic-.sti-ickcn at seeing tlieir 
position thus taken in reverse, had no thought hut to .‘^avo 
themselves. Abandoning, then, the second line, thoA- ran into 
the buildings yet interveoing between the Imambamh and the 
Kaisarbdgli, and from behind flic Av^'l]ls of tlioso endeavoured to 
stay the Inrther progress of our troojis. Then it was that the 
engineers proposed to suspend operations for the day, and to 
proceed by the slower pi-ocess of sap. But the men, the Sikhs 
of Brasyor’s regiment cspDciall3% wore not to ho ifr-K-rcr’e 
restrained. The joy of conquest Imd mastered every 
other feeling. Led by Brasycr and Havelock, they ibe 

effected an entrance into a bastion by a vaemit KaiwWsu. 
vox.. IV. * T 
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embrasure, and forced their way, cheering, under a terrible 
fire, into a courtyard adjoining the Kaisarbagh, driving the 
enemy before them. 

Seeing the possibilities before him — ^the chance of gaining the 
The Sikhs Kaisavbagh at a blow — Havelock ran back to the 
amiiothFoot detachment of the 10th Foot, commanded by Captain 
Annesley, and ordered it to the front. Obeying with 
the (iLfences. alacrity, the 10th dashed to the front and joined the 
Sikhs. A portion of these latter, led by Brasyer, diminishing 
by casualties as they went, pushed daringly on, nor did they 
halt until, expelling the enemy before them, they bad penetrated 
to the Chini * Bazaar, to the rear of the Tara. Kothi and ]\[ess' 
house, thus turning the third line of the enemy’s works. 

The enemy, congregated in numbers at not less than six 
The rebels thousand in the Tard Kothi and the Mess-house, now 
evjcuate that finding themselves taken in reverse, eva(iuated these 
buildings, and endeavoured to re-enter the city by 
an opening in the further gateway of the Chini Bazaar. Had 
they succeeded in so doing, they would have cut off Brasyer 
and his gallant band, which must then have been overwhelmed. 
But Havelock, advancing with sixty Sikhs, in support of Brasyer, 
promptly seized two adjoining bastions, and, turning the six 
guns found there on the enemy, so plied their masses, issuing 
from tho positions above named, with round shot, grape, and 
musketry, that he stopped their dangerous movement and 
turned them back. 

This action assured the posts won by the advanced party. 
Gradually Havelock’s small body was strengthened by a 
company of tbe 90th, brought up by Colonel Burnell himself, 
and from that moment success was certain. 

By this time tho fourth note sent by Havelock urging liim to 
come on reached Franks, and that gallant officer at once pushed 
forward with every available man to aid tlio ad- 
vanced parties. His aivival shortly after with his 
snppctxts, accompanied by the Chief Engineer, maclo 
the position of tho attacking party completely solid. The only 
question now to be solved was, whether the advantages already 
so wonderfullj' achieved should or should not be turned to 
immediate account by the storming of the Knisarbagh. 


• Chini, Anglice, “ Cliineso.” 
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Shall the 
ailvantiifio be 
pursued? 


Es'ery consideration seemed to urge tlie attempt. Although 
that moraing it had been intended to storm only the Imambarah, 
events had moved so quickly, the assailants had 
displayed so much energy and daring, the enemy 
had been so mastered by panic, that it seemed 
advisable to push on whilst the stormors were still eager, the 
rebels still dejected. 

Accordingly, after a brief consultation, Franks and Napier 
resolved to push on. Keinforcemenfs wore sent for frtrm the 
rear, and an order was despatched to tho troops at the Sikandar- 
bagh and the Shah Najaf on tho right to push forward. The 
reinforcements soon came up, and whilst the troojis kaKit- 
on the right advanced and occupied, with but little is 
I'esistance, tho Jiloti illahall, tho Chatar Manzil, and 
the Tara Kothf, Franks sent his men through the court of 
Saadat All’s mosque into the Kaisarhiigh itself. Tho Kaisarhagh 
is a rectangular enclosure, made up of a series of courts and 
gardens, interspersed with marble summer-houses. These were 
still full of Sipdhis, who, from the roofs and from the summits 
of the houses in the adjoining enclosure, poured a heavj^ 
musketry fire on tho invaders. But, tho British once within 
tho garden, the game for which the rebels were struggling was 
lost, and, in a comparatively short space, those of them who 
had failed to escape lay dead or in death’s agony. 

Then began a scene of plunder, of wliich it is difficult to give 


an adequate description. The glowing words of an 


The plunder- 


oye-witness, then in tho zenith of a literary fame fm: wbich 
which .still lives, mellowed by time and increased by 
experience, brings it, however, as vividly before tho reader as 
words can bring a scene so rare and so terrible. “ The scene of 
plunder,” wrote Dr, Bussell, “was indescribable. 'Ifiie .soldiers 
bad broken up several of the .stoi'e-rooms, .and pitched tho 
contents into the court, which was lumbered with cases, witli 
embroidered cloths, gold and silver brocade, silver vessels, arms, 
buuuei-s, drums, shawls, scarfs, musical in.strnment.s, mirrons, 
pictures, books, accounts, medicine hottle.s, gorgeous standards, 
shields, spears, and a heap of things Avhich would make this 
sheet of paper like a cahtlogne of a broker’s sale, 'riirougli 
these moved the mei\, \vikl with cxcitemcul, ‘drunk with 
plunder.’ I had often heard tho phrase, but never saw the 
thing itself before. They smashed to piecc.s the fowling-pieces 
and pistols to get at the gold mountings, and the stones .^ct in 
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tlie stocks. They burned in a fire, which they made in the 
centre of the court, brocades and embroidered shawls for the 
sake of the gold and silver. China, glass, and jade they dashed 
to pieces in sheer wantonness ; pictures they ripped up, or tossed 
on the flames ; furniture shared the same fate. ... Oh the toil 
of that day ! Never had I felt such exhaustion. It was horrid 
enough to have to stumble through endless courts which were 
like vapour baths, amid dead bodies, thiough sights worthy of 
the Inferno, by blazing walls which might be pregnant with 
mines, over breaches, in and out of smouldering embrasures, 
across frail ladders, suffocated by deadly smells of rotiing 
corpses, of rotten ghee, or vile native scents : but the seething 
crowd of camp-followers into which we emerged in Hazratganj 
was something wor.sc. As ravenous, and almost as foul as 
vultures, they were packed in a dense mass in the street, afraid 
or unable to go into the palaces, and, like the birds they re- 
sembled, waiting till the fight was done to prey on their 
plunder.”* 

The day’s work was over. A work great, unexpected, and, 
in every sense of the word, magnificent. The line which in 
the morning had stretched from the Shah Najaf to 
day'l'^work.'^ Hazratganj now ran from the Chatar j\Ianzil to the 
Residency side of the Kaisarhiigh. Two strong 
defensive lines of works, garrisoned by thirty to forty thousand 
men, had been turned, and the great citadel on which the 
second of those two lines rested had itself been stormed ! 

It was, I repeat, a great, even a magnificent work, but it 
might, and ought to, have been greater. Its greatness and 
magnificence were due mainly to the Sikhs and the lOfch Foot, 
to the gallant leading of Havcdock and Brasyer, the confident 
daring of Franks, and the skill of Napier — its want of complete- 
ness must be attributed solely to the Commander-in-Ohief. 
How this was so I shall explain in a few words. 

In a previous page I have narrated how, on the 13th, 14:th, 
Ouiram loth, Outram continued to occupy his positious 

iiropu^<!to ou the left hank of the Gurati commanding the 
fro^briijgr approaches to the iron bridge, hut restricted 

from further movement in that direction by the 
orders of the Commander-in-Chief. The iron bridge led across 
the river to a point not far from the Residency. aNow, when, 

* My Diary in India. — W. H. Eusaell. 
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on tho 14th, the stonners under Franks attacked the ImAinbarah, 
and, pushing onwards, dashed against tho Kaisai-hagh, the 
enormous ejSect which would have been produced by tho cro.ssing 
of the .*:-iver and the penetrating into the very heart of the enemy 
by Outram’s division, may be imagined. Outram wished to 
carry out such an operation, and applied to the Commander-in- 
Chief for permission to do so. In reply he was informed by 
tho Chief of the Staff that ho might cross by tho iron bridge, 
but “ that ho was not to do so if he thought ho would Jose a 
single man," A more extraordinary proviso never un-utisfuc- 
accompanied a permission to advance granted to a tory upiyor 
general in tho presence of tho enemy. It was tanta- m nidcMn- 
mount to an absolute prohibition. Outram had 
that afternoon reconnoitred the enemy’s position across the 
river. His plans were laid, his troops were ready to attacic, 
but ho saw that there was at least one gun on the bridge ; 
that tho bridge itself was commanded by a large mosque and 
by houses which had been loop-holed; and that the rebol.'j, 
in anticipation of a forward movement on his part, had laid 
their batteries in such a manner as to render it difficult and 
dangerous. Not only, then, would he have lost one man, but 
probably very many. On the other hand, tho passage of 
tho Gumti by Outram that afternoon would have been fatal 
to tho enemy, for it would have in a great measure cut off 
their retreat. Their slain would have been counted ly thou- 
sands, and, in all probability, tho province of Oudh would have 
immediately succumbed. The rebels who escaped on the 14th 
were the rebels who fell back on tho forts and strong phiccs of 
tho province, there to renew tho resistance which had brukon 
down in the capital. Had they been cut off, that resistance 
would not have been possible ! 

That they were not attacked in their retreat was duo solely 
lo Sir Colin’s order to Outram not to advance 
if the advance would co.st him tho life of one single on 
man. "Wliy the hands of a gallant soldier liko . 

Outram wore thus tied is a question which has ‘ 
never been answered. Tiaic it is that Sir Colin had only con- 
templated on the 1-Hh an attack on the Imambarah. The 
Kaisarbiigh, in his programme, was reserved for the day follow- 
ing. But ho had sufficient exporienco of war lo ho aware that 
the unexpected is always possible, and, knowing that, he com- 
mitted a grave error when he restricted the action of a 
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lieutenant, and such, a lieutenant, occupying a position 'wbicli, 
under ceiiain circumstances, could "be made fatal to the enemy. In 
the camp the order was attributed to the counsels of Mansfield ; 
but the responsibility rested, and still rests, with Sir Colin. 

To I'eturn. The 14th, as we have seen, had been a day devoted 
entirely to work, and to little but work. It was necessary 
to take eaiiy measures to consolidate the progress which had 
then been made. To this end the 15th was devoted 
on °be nght — O’! the right bank of the Gumti. Under the orders 
ba^ikoftbe of the Commander-in-Chief powder was removed, 
^ mines were destroyed, and mortars were fixed for 

the further bombardment of the positions still held by the 
rebels on the line of advance, up the right bank of the river, 
and in the heart of the city. 

On the left bank it was different. Here two movements 
The 15 th '^veie ordered, both of which would have been more 
on the left ofiective if directed the previous day. Sir Colin, 
sensible now that the door of retreat had been left 


too open to the enemy, despatched Hope Grant, with eleven 
Hope Grant hundred cavalry and twelve horse artilleiy guns, to 
pursue them along the Sitdpiir road. Brigadier 
purstiethe Campbell was likewise directed to move with his 
rebels, infantry brigade, some guns, and fifteen hundred 

cavalry from the Alambagh on the Sandila road. Neither 
of these operations came to anything. The rebels had 
taken neither the SandOa nor the Sitapur road, and the only 
effect of the two movements, combined with a 
ov^er' esrape. 16th, to which 1 am about to refer, 

was to leave open to them the road to Uaizahad, by 
which more than twenty thousand of them eventually escaped. 
The third movement was made by Outram. That general 
Match 16 . was dii'ected on the l6th to cross the Giimti, near 


Outram the Sikandai'hagh, udth Douglas’s brigade, the 5th 
cr^Tth^ (23rd, 29th Highlanders, Ist Fusiliers), and join the 
Giimii. Commander-iu-Chief at the Kaisarhagh, leaving 
AValpole’s brigade still in its position on tho left hank watching 
the iron and stone bridges. 

Outram crossed the Giimti by a bridge of casks, far removed 

He crosses onomy, near tho Sikandarhagh, 

nc ir the and, joined by tbe 20th Regiment and Brasyer’s 
Ugh?^'^’ Sikhs, marched towards tho ICaisarbagh by a road 
made tho previous daj^ by tho sappers. On the way 
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Sir Colin rode out to the force and gave his final instructions to 
Oiitram. These were to push on througlj the Residency, take 
the iron bridge in reverse, and then, advancing a , 

• 1 n i ^ ^ -nr ^ ^ anu lllOVCM 

nnlo lurther, to storm tho Machchi Bhawan and on the 
the great Imdmbarah. iiesidmcy. 

Ontram pushed on at once, passed through the Kaisarbagh, 
and then moved straight on the Residency. As his , , 
little loree neured the vonerated and battered beiwrcnth* 
defences of that monument of British valour, tho 
23rd leading, it was assailed by a fire of musketiy ‘lefcnco of th*' 
from the line of posts which Aitkcn and Anderson, 

Sanders and Boileaii, Graydon and Gould Weston, and many 
noble men had defended so long and so bravely. But now tho 
positions were inverted. Then tho assailants were Asiatics, 
the defenders mostly Englishmen. Now Asiatics defended, 
Englishmen assailed. The difference showed itself in a re- 
markable manner. For, whereas, in tho foimsir case tho 
Englishmen defended themselves, unassisted, for eighty-four 
days, in tho latter the Asiatics were disposed of in loss than 
half an hour. One charge of Outram’s division, and the 
enemy fled, panic-stricken and panting, from tho classic 
ground. 

Tho 23rd pursued tho fleeing rebels, followed by Brasyer’s 
Sikhs and tho 1st Fusiliens. Two companies of tho oiitnun 
23rd under Lieutenant-Colonel Bell, guided*' h}*" imihin.-’ 
Gould Weston, ]n'cssod rapidly forward, and, taking 
tho enemy’s defences in reverse, captured the gun of which I 
have spoken as commanding the pa^-sago across the iron bridge. 
The force then pushed on, taking in reverse tho batteries 
between tho two bridges. I^Ieanwhile Major Cotter crowned 
tbe Residency height vdth a field battery of Madras Artillery, 
and, opening a heavy fire on the Machchi Bhuwan, maintained it 
till ho was relieved by two G5 cw’t. 8-incli hollow- iii«^ 

shot or shell guns of tho Naval Brigade. After those Ivd uVo 
had played with effect for some time on the devoted .Mnrhck 
place, tho 1st Fusiliers and Bras 5 ’cr’.s Sikhs were sent TUiauiui. 
forward to finish tho work. This they did without difficnltj*, and 
the Machchi Bhawan and great Iinumharah fell into their hands, 
tho enemy abandoning .seven giuis. In this advance Captain 


» Outmm’s dcspaldi.— This wns a duly often .ipdjtned fo Captain We.ston, 
one for wliicli his knowlcilgo of IIjo localities pevaliaTly fitted linn. 
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Saluslatiry of tlie 1st Fusiliers and Lieutenant SlacG-regor,* doing 
duty with that regiment, greatly distinguished themselves. 
Whilst these operations were successfully progressing on 
The retreat- right hank of the Gumti, a number of the 

L'ttkck^wai driven fi'om the Eesidency and other places, 

pole, bnt are pouTcd over the stone bridge, and, the better 
repulsed. cover their design of retreating on Faizabad, 

made a strong attack on Walpole’s pickets. The attack was 
repulsed, but the rebels made good their retreat. 

A more serious counterblow had been attempted in another 
quarter. 

The garrison of the Alambagh had been reduced by the 
number of troops withdrawn by Sir Colin to less 
^rliso^n of ^ thousand men of all arms. These were made 

the Aiam- up of about fouT hundred infantry, the Military 
■ Train, a small detachment of the 7th Hussars, and 
some ai-tillery. The post was commanded by Brigadier 
Franklyn. 

At 9 o’clock on the moining of the 16th the rebels came down 
in considerable masses of the three arms. Whilst their infantry 
menaced the front of the British position their 
atuck it ^ cavalry and artiUeiy endeavoured to force back the 
left flank, and to get round it, with the view of 
giving theii* infantry the opportunity they were awaiting. 

To meet this movement Franldym ordered four guns and 
the Military Train and cavalry, under Eobertson, 
eyareme village in the rear of his position, whilst to 

Olpherts and the four guns which remained to him he entrusted 
the defence of his left. 

These arrangements were made just in time. The rebels had 
and repulsed been coming on boldly, but no sooner did Olpherts 
and rear sweep the plain with his guns than their cavahy 
by Eobertson fil’st halted, and then began to retire. A few of 
and Olpherts, them did indeed make a sudden dash at the left 
front picket, and even entered the village in which it was; 
but eventually these, too, followed the example of their 
comrades. 

Meanwhile the main body of tire infantrj^ attacked the front, 
thi'ovdng out sldrmishers, and advancing beyond the Bi'itish 


* The late General Sir Charles MacGregor, K.C.B,, C.S.I., O.I.E., one of 
the ablest, most prescient, and energetic men of whom the Indian Army could 
boast. I do not tbink there ever lived Iris superior. 
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rifle-pite. But Yincent Eyre, who commanded the whole td 
the ai-tilleiy, aiTanged. his guns in such a manner 
as to rake theii- whole line from left to light, whilst j," 
the infantry brigade, commanded by Brigadier Ejrc. 
Stisted, waited for them to come on. 

The fire of the guns fii'st checked the rebels and then drovo 
them back ; but the fact that the attack began at 9 o’clock and 
ceased only at half-past one will give some idea of its deter- 
mined nature. 

Two days previouslj^, the 14th, the Commander-in-Chief had 
requested Jang Bahadur and the Kipdlese to move to jangBnMdur 
his left, up the canal, and take in reverse the positions covers tbo 
which, for three months, the rebels had occupied in 
front of the Alambagh, the garrison of which was 
now reduced to two regiments. Jang Bahadur carried out the 
instructions conveyed to him with ability and succos.s. One 
after another the enemy’s positions, from the Chiir-hugh bridge 
up to the Kesidency, with their guns, fell into his hands. This 
operation, which efiectually covered, as it was carried out, the 
Gommander-in-Chiofs left, occupied several days. The losses 
the Nipfi-1 chief experienced were inconsiderable.* 

Idle 17th, Outram, pursuing his onward course, occupied, 
without resistance, in the morning, the Huseni o„,rrtni 
Mosque and the Daulat Khana.t In the aftenioon 
ho moved, with a brigade (Middleton’s field battery, mavoMnili 
two 8-inch howitzers, one company native sappers, 
wing 20th Boot, wing 23rd Foot, wing 79th Highiaudors 
Brasyer’s Sikhs), to occupy a block of buildings laiown as 

* Jang Bahud\»Fs successful ndvanco was lucinowblo for llio recovery from 
captivity of two English ladies — Miss Jnchsou and Mrs. Orr. In the third 
volume of this history (note, p. 252-6) I have given n sketch of the ndveiifnrcs 
of tljo Sflapiir Uigilives, and have told how it was tliat on the 17th March 
only two of these, Mrs. Orr and Miss Jackson, survived. On tho 20th 
Jlarch two Britisli officers attached to tho Nipal troops, Captain JIcNeil! 
and Lioutcnnnl Bogle, when exploring some deserted streets near the 
Knisarklgh, were informed hy a friendly native nf tho place in which the 
two ladies wore confined. They at once j)rocured the aid of a party of 
fifty Nipdieso, and after walking through narrow strci ts— about half a niile 
— they reached a house occupied by one Wajid Ah', an oflicer of tho old 
Court. In a room within the honso they found tho two ladies, dresserl in 
Oriental costume. TJjcy at once proenred n {mlatiquin, and notwithstanding 
tlie opposition threatened by a body of ruffians, who would h.ave prevented 
tho rescue, they conveyed tho Iadic.s in safety to the camp of Jang Bahadur. 

t Ono of the royal p.alaces. Literally, “ tho house of happiness. ’ 
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Starif-ud-Daula’s house. The enemy made no resistance, hut 
hastily evacuated the place. The success, however, was marred 
by a deplorable acci'ient. In the courtyard in rear of the 
Jammi Masjid, impeding the progress of the ti-oops, nine carts, 
laden with gunpowder packed in tin cases and leather bags, 
were found. Outram directed Captain Clarke and Lieutenant 
Brownlow of the Engineers to remove the carts, and to dispose 
of the powder by throwing it into a large and deep well. If 
An expioAon Order had been carefully carried out, no accident 
causes loss could possibly have occurred. But it is supposed 
of life. course of the operation a tin case struck 

the side of the well near the surface and ignited. The fire 
communicated itself to the powder in the carts, and caused an 
explosion, which resulted in the death of the two officers and 
about thirty men. Others were also injured, more or less 
s6riousl3\ 

On the 18th, Outram’s advanced post (a picket of the 20th 
I’drther pro- ‘'mder Lieutenant Gordon) cleared the houses and 
giess on the streets iu front of it, though not withont meeting a 
sharp opposition from .the enemy. In carrying out 
this operation the men captured a very fine brass O-pouncler 
gun, loaded to the muzzle with grape, and pointed down the 
street which they had to clear. The demoralised state of the 
enemy was made clear by the fact that they abandoned it on 
the advance of the British without waiting to discharge it. 

It had become known during these last two days, to the 
Sir Colin Commander-iu- Chief, that the rebels had occupied, 

learns that a to the number of from eight to nine thousand, the 
ofTebeis'arr Musa-bagh, a large palace with gardens and en- 
closures, standing in the midst of an open country’’ 

' filled with trees, about four miles to the north-west 
of Lakhnao, near the right hank of the Giimti. These rebels 
were believed to be animated by tbe presence of the Begam and 
her son, and of the more desperate leaders of the revolt. Sir 
Colin Campbell was resolved, now that all the strong points in 
the oity itself were in his hands, to expel them from this last 
stronghold. 

On the moniing of the 19th, therefore, Outi-am, under in- 
March 10 structions from Sir Colin, marched against the Miisa- 
Outram bagh. His force consisted of two squadrons of the 
9th Lancers ; one company Koyal Artilleiy ; one 
idgh. company native sappers ; Middleton’s field battery ; 
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two 18-pounders, two 8-incli liOAvitzors, four 8-inch mortars, 
under Captain Carleton, E.A. ; three companies 20th Keginient; 
seven companies 23rd Eegimont; 79th Highlanders and 2nd 
Panjab Infantry. Whilst this force marched against the place 
from the advanced positions in the city, Sir Hope Grant, still 
on the left bank of the Gumti, was directed to cannonade it, 
and, on the enemy being dislodged, to fall upon those of the 
garrison who should attempt to cross the river; at the same 
time Brigadier Campbell of the Bays was ordered to take up, 
with a brigade of infantry, fifteen hundred cavalry, and a due 
proportion of guns, a position on the left front of the Musa- 
bagh, ready to pounce upon the rebels when Outram should 
exjjel thorn from their stronghold. The Hipalese troops wore 
likewise directed to enter the city, from the Charbdgh line of 
road, towards the rear of the Hiiseni Mosque. This time it 
was hoped and believed there would be no fugitives ; but again 
expectation was baulked. 

Between Outram’s advanced posts and the Musa-bagh there 
stood, near the Gao Ghat, on the Gumti, a house c.\pturc» ah 
belonging to the last prime minister of Oudh, the 
Nawab Al£ Haki Khan, at the time a prisoner in 
Calcutta. A company of the 79th, led by Lieutenant 
Evereth, attacked and drove the rebels from this place, Outram’s 
further advance was delayed nearlj’ two hours by the necessity 
of breaking through a thick wjdl. When at last this obstacle 
was removed, the troops pushed on through the suburbs to the 
Musd-bagh. Here the enemy appeared in gi-oat strength, but 
on Outram threatening their flanks, at the same time that his 
guns opened fire on their front, they hastily abandoned the 
place, leaving behind them two guns, which had been posted to 
protect the approaches to it. 

They fled by the line which Campbell should have com- 
manded. But where was Campbell? “ With his large force of 
cavalry and artilleiy,” writes Sir Hope Grant, “ there wa.s a 
S23loudid opportnnity for cutting off the largo masses of fugitive 
rebels, yet nearly all were allowed to escape.” The gallantry 
of Colonel Hngart, of Slade, Bankes, and Wilkin, all of the 7th 
Hns.sars, splendid as it was, was far finm atoning for the 
mistakes of his chief- 1 proceed to show the maimor in wiiich 
it was displayed. 

Close to the position taken up by CamplKjll was u village 
with a small mud fort, of which the enemy had taken jmsse-ssion, 
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To dislodge them Camphell sent a troop of the 7th Hussars, 
some of Hodson’s Horse, a few of the 78th, and two of Tomhs’ 
guns, the whole under the command of Colonel Janies Hagart 
Gallantly of Hnssars. A couple of shells had been 

Colonel fired into the fort, when the rebels, to the number 

Hugart. ^£- fifty, rushed out and made a dash at the guns. 

Hagart ordered the 7th to charge; hut, before they could get 
well in motion, Slade, who commanded the charging party, was 
severely wounded, and Bankes and his charger were cut down. 
Wilkin charged to his side, but, as he warded off the blow 
directed at his wounded comrade, his horse reared. This caused 
him to miss his aim, and he received at the same moment a 
severe wound on the foot. Wheeling again to the rescue, he 
cut down the rebel Avho was on the point of killing Bankes. 
The loss of their officers had somewhat disconcerted the men ; 
hut Wilkin, severely wounded as he was, effectually rallied 
them, and, joined by Hagart, who came up opportunely, 
once again charged the rebels, and out down nearly all who 
remained. These two officers particularly distinguished them- 
selves.^ 

This was almost the solitary achievement of Oampbell’s fine 
brigade. No attempt whatever was made by him 
WiUmm to cut off the fleeing enemy. His conduct was 
iWcon*'' officially attributed to his having lost his way. 

“ But,” records an officer who wrote of these occur- 
rences the year following that in which they took place, “ his 
error appears to have partaken of vrilfulness. He moved his 
force in utter disregard of the statement of his guides, in 
opposition to the protestations and explanations of all to whoso 


* Hope Grant’s Incidents of the Sepoy TTnr. Sir Hope Grant further adds 
regarding Hagart’s daring esploit : “ Everything about liim bore traces of liis 
gadant struggle. His saddle and his horse were slashed about bolb in front 
and behind, bis martingale was divided, his sword-hilt dented in, the pocket- 
hundkerchiof severed as clearly as vvith a razor, and a piece of the skin of his 
light hand entaway,” — Sir Hope Grant recommended Hagart for tlte Victoria 
Cross. Wiikm, now Major Willdn, was also twice recommended for tlie 
Victoria Cross for his gallant conduct. Hagart received neither reward nor 
recognition, but tVilkin eventually got a hiovet majority. The reason why tho 
recommendation in the case of Hagart was not attended to is, to say tlio least, 
cmioue. “ Sir Colin Campbell,” uHtes Sir Hope, “ did not, however, forward 
tlic vecoromciulalion, as he considered the reward an inappropriate one for an 
officer of so Jiiffii, a ranh as Hagart.” The italics are my own. Rankes died 
of his wounds. 
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information and advice he was honnd to listen.”* Consequently 
the greater number of the rebels escaped. 

Not, however, all. Outram, keenly alive to the necessity of 
following up a victory, no sooner noticed that the 
rebels were abandoning the Miisa-bagh, than he pumiuby 
detached in pursuit two squadrons of the 9th ‘iieo'h 
Lancers, which he had, in anticipation, posted near 
the enemy’s left flank. For four miles the men of this splendid 
regiment, despite of the obstacles offered by nullahs almost 
impassable and ravines difficult for horsemen, pursued the 
enemy, nor did th 65 ’’ desist till they had captured six guns, and 
killed about a hundred of the foe. 

Nor were the 9th Lancers alone in the chase. The field 
artillery and infantry followed them in support as 
rapidly as possible, and captimed the l emaining four 
guns of the twelve iiossessed by the rebels that 
morning. 

After this decided success Outi'am left the 2nd Panjab In- 
fantry in occupation of the Musu-bagh, and returned to his 
positions of the previous day. 

The following day copies of Lord Canning’s Oudh proclamation 
were received in camp. That proclamation professed 
to confiscate the whole proprietary right in the soil 
of Oudh, save in the case of six comparatively in- 
ferior chiefs. To rebel landomiers who should at 
once surrender to the Government immunity from death and 
imprisonment was promised, provided only that they could show 
they were guiltless of unprovoked bloodshed. To those who 
had protected British lives special consideration was promised. 

Of tlio proclamation itself I shall speak in another place. I 
will only refer here to the effect it produced in the CJimp. It 
arrived just wlien the city of Lakhnao had been 
gained, ffirt when Oudh was still in insurrection, 
and when the rebel anny, which had vainly defended 
the city, had cast itself on the districts, there to oiler a fresh resist- 


Marcb 20. 
Ix)rd Can- 
ning’s Pro- 
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* Calmila Bcctcw, ■\rarcli 1859, Art. “ The CampaipTi of IS.'iT -S.” The 
writer continues: “But whntovcr inny have been tiie canso rtf Iiis ermtic 
procoodings, whetiicr tliey were ncculenlul or wliolhcr tlioy were worthy of 
blnme, wc boliuvo tiiat tlio mischief which resullwl fr07n fliom was incal- 
culable ; that to tlicm is attributable such organir-ition ns the enemy were- 
enabled to maintain, and the perseverance and pertinacity with which they 
still carried on a giicnlJa wnriare with the iirkiah." 
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ance. Every leading man who had taken a part in the cam- 
paign was struck with the impolicy, at such a moment, of dis- 
inheriting a whole people, that people being still armed and in 
the field. “ I have not,” wrote Dr. Russell,* who was attached 
to the headquarter staff, “ heard one voice raised in its defence ; 
and even those who are habitually silent now open their 
mouths to condemn the policy which must perpetuate the 
A qualifying rebellion in Oudh.” Owing to the urgent remon- 
strance of Sir James Outram, authority was given 
suggestion of to insert in the proclamation a qualifying clause, 
Outram. py virtue of which a further indulgence was held 
out to those who would throw themselves on British mercy, a 
claim to which would be strengthened by aid which might be 
given in the restoring of peace and order. But the other clauses 
remained. 

Something remained to be effected even in the city itself. 
March 21 Maulavi — the most obstinate of the rebel leaders 

The^cUy is — returned to Lakhnao ; he was still there, at 
cleaved of Shadatgauj, in its very heart, occupying, with two 
® ® guns, a strongly fortified buHding, whence he bade 
defiance to the British. To dislodge him, Lugard was detached, 
on the 21st, with a portion of the division which had conquered 
the Begam Kothi, the first day of the attack. The troops em- 
by the 93 rd were the 93rd Highlanders and the 4th 

and4tiiPan- Panjab Rifles. Seldom did the rebels display so 
jdb Kifles. jji-Qch pertinacity and resolution as on this occasion. 
They defended themselves most bravely, and were not driven 
out until they had killed several men and severely wounded 
many others on our side. When at last they were dislodged, 
they were met by Brigadier Campbell’s brigade of cavalry, this 
time on the spot, and were pursued, with considerable loss, for 
six miles. The Maulavi, however, effected his escape. 

The following night, that of the 22nd, Hope Grant was ordered 
March 22. out at midnight with a strong force (two troops 
Hope^Gvant horse artillery’’, two IS-pounders, two howitzers, four 
xebets at Cohom mortars, nine hundred cavalry, and four 
Kiirsi. regiments of infantry) to attack the enemy, reported 
to be four thousand strong, at Kursi, a small town twenty-fivo 
miles from Lakhnao, on the Faizabad road. The mistake of a 
guide delayed the march, but at 4 a.m. on the 23id Kursi was 


* My Diary in India, by "VYilliatn Howard B'ibsoH. 
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sighted. The enemy did not await an assault, but, on the 
appearance of the British troops, began to evacuate the town. 
Upon this Hope Grant sent his cavalry at them. Two squadrons 
of the Panjah Cavaliy under Captain Browne,* and a party of 
Watson’s Horse led by Captain Cosserat, dashed at them. 
“ Captain Browne, who commanded,” wrote Sir Hope Giant, in 
his diary, “ seeing some guns moving off, charged the rebels in 
the most magnificent style. Five times lie rode clean througli 
them, killing about two hundred, and taking thirteen guns and 
a mortar. His unfortunate adjutant, Lieuteuant Macdonald, 
was shot dead in tlie act of cutting down a Sipahi. Captain 
Cosserat was shot through the face, and died shortly after.” 

The enem}'- having been pursued for some time, Hope Grant 
returned to Lakhnao. 

With this action the opointions in Lakhnao and in its 
immediate vicinity ended. The city was captured. Remarks 
It had been gained at a loss —from the 2nd to the on ti c 
21st March inclusive — of a hundred and twenty- 
seven officers and men killed, and five hundred and ninetj-fivo 
wounded. Notwithstanding two errors which I have indicated 
— the one attributable to the Commander-in-Chief himself, the 
other, in the first instance, to one of his brigadiers — it is 
impossible to withhold admiration of the skill with which the 
operations were planned, of the courage with which they wore 
carried out. The plans of the rebels, based on the conjecture 
that the Briti.sh force would advance by the lines of the previous 
.November, were entirely baffled by the masterly movement 
acro.ss the river. That movement, which placed an enemy on 
their flank, raking their defences, completely cowed thorn. It 
took all the heart out of them. Enfiladed from tlio opposite 
hank of the river, they could not ofier a stem or determined 
resistance to the foe advancing on their front. The weakness of 
their defence of the Imhmbiirab and the Kaisarhagh was due in 
a veiy great degree to the moral do])rcssion which the j)osition 
occupied bj' Outram had caused in iheir minds. 

But if, ns has been well asserted, f the stratog^s* of Sir Colin 
Campbell in his attack on L.akhnao “must over he aaimior 
the .suhiect of admiration on the i)arl of the military 
student of this campaign, it is fit that iiislory bi^ii«»traak 
should mark the blunder which prevented it from 


* Now Jrtijor-Gcncnd Sir Sant Browne, V.C., K.C.B. | Medley. 
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being decisive. Outram was a lieutenant to be trusted. He 
was cool and daring in action, always kept bis troops well 
in band, and carefully guarded bis communications. Ho living 
man bad a greater or more profound knowledge of tbe native 
cbaraoter. If any man, in tbe circumstances in which be 
was placed, might have been trusted to act on bis own 
Rei'ons jud^ent, that man was Outram. Yet when, at a 
are critical period of the advance, Outram, firmly seated 
bank, proposed to co-operate with tbe 
claim to the Oommauder-in-Cbief in a manner wbicb would have 
highest rank. victory of the latter absolutely decisive, 

the proposal was refused in language totally unworthy of Sir 
Colin Campbell. He was forbidden to cross “ if be thought be 
would lose a single man" The reasons for this prohibition have 
never been published. Hr. Enssell, who was ver}’’ much in tbe 
confidence both of Sir Colin and of Outram, whilst admitting 
tbe “ blot " caused by Outram’s compulsory inaction, does not 
explain tbe motive bj^ which Sir Colin was actuated to make it 
compulsory.^ Whether, as some assert, it was prompted by 
Mansfield, or whether it was tbe emanation of bis o^vn mind, 
The rohibi- CoHn, as tbe issuer of tbe order, was responsible 
tiontoOat- for it, and be alone must bear the blame. That 
order derogates from bis claim to be placed in the 
rank of tbe greatest commanders. He must be 
classed as a great general of tbe second rank, a general who 
could skilfully plan, carefully cany out that plan, who could 
achieve a victory, but who could not render it absolutely’ 
decisive. 

Tbe second failure to pursue the beaten enemy is due like- 
Thc appoint- though in a lesser degree, to Sir Colin 

mentof Campbell. For tbe delicate operation bo was 
Campboli and bound to Select an officer specially’ qualified, and, if 
the approval not acquainted with tbe country, ymt ready to listen 
o is aiure. experienced officers at bis elbow or to under- 

stand the language of tbe guides. He appointed, on the con- 
trary', an officer new to the couutry, who would listen to nobody, 


* “The relations between Sir Colin and General Outram, though not 
unfriendly, arc a little fititf, on account of past events, and Outram is not the 
man to act in opposition to the commands of his superior ofiiccr. Had Sir 
Colin not bound Outram’s hands so tiglitly, the advance would Imve falren 
place, and a tremendous slaughter of the enemy must have followed .” — My 
Diary in India. — 'W. H. Ku^sell. 
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ho could not understand tKe guides, and who, conseqtiently, 
t slip a golden opportunity. Yet this action, which alJowed 
Lousands of rebels to escape, was justified by Sir Colin 
ampbell. 

“Brigadier Campbell, in command of the cavalry on the 
ft,” he writes, in his despatch, “ performed his detached duty 
ith much vigilance and judgment. His march round the city 
1 the 19th inst., which was a running fight for the greater part 
' the da}", was a very difficult one.” Wliat it really was has 
3en recorded in these pages. 

These errors, however, stood alone, and the capture of 
alchnao in March 1858 will remain to all time a splendid 
jhievement of skill and daring. 
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BOOK XIL— PROGRESS OF EVENTS IN EASTERN BENGAL, 
ORfSl, BIHlR, OUDH, ROHILKHAND, AND RAJPtTTlNA. 


CHAPTEE 1. 

EASTERN BENGAL, EASTERN BIHAR, ORISA, AND THE SOUTH WESTERN 

FRONTIER. 


It wiU be conducive to tbe clearness of the narrative if, before 
recording the events in tbe North-west Provinces which 
immediately followed the capture of Lakhnao, I return for a 
moment to Calcutta, record the progress made towards the 
restoration of order in eastern Bengal and the 
" Bihars, and progress thence towards Allahabdd by 
way of Azamgarh and the adjacent districts. Then I propose 
to trace the action of Carthew in guarding the important line 
between Allahabad and Kanhpur. Returning north-westward, 
I shall record the action of Seaton in tbe vicinity of Fathgarh, 
of Walpole in Oudh, of Lugard, Eowcroft, and Douglas in the 
Azamgarh, Ghazipur, and Shahabad districts and in Bihar, of 
Jones and Coke in Eohilkhand, and of Sir Colin Campbell in 
Bareli. The book will close wdth an account in detail of the 
progress of events in Rajputand, 

When Sir Colin Campbell, on the 27th November, had left 
Calcutta for Kanhpur, he carried with him tho 
RcasoDswiiy power of the counti-y. For the moment the civil 
ceasf>fi, after authority, though nominally existing, was in 
of sir*uoHn ™ abeyance. The fate of India was in the hands, not 
to exercise an of Lord Canning, but of Sir Colin Campbell; and 
infiuenM^on^ although, as I have noted on one important occasion, 
the cam- the opinions of the Governor-General in Council 
exercised a potential influence on the general plan 
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of campaign of the Comma, nder-in-Cliief, yet to the hands of 
the latter functionary its execution was committed. Erom the 
moment, then, when Sir Colin Campbell left Calcutta to direct 
the military measures for which he had been preparing, he 
became the chief centre of interest; and the capital, giving 
habitation though it did for a time to the Govemor-General 
and his Council, was proportionately shorn of its importance. 
Thenceforward Calcutta deserves notice as the port for the re- 
ception of the troops, and the depot of stores and supplies from 
England ; the terminus whence the new arrivals started for 
the seat of war, and the invalids and wounded for Europe. 
The continuous attacks made upon the rebels satisfied the 
longings even of those who had been the severest critics of 
the tardy, the hesitating, and the half-hearted action of Lord 
Canning and his councillors ; while the social tranquillit}’’ of 
the capital, no longer in real danger, was but once disturbed, 
and then by a panic which had for its foundation a want of 
confidence in the firmness of the Government. 

In the third week of January, 1858, Lord Canning quitted 
Calcutta and proceeded to Allahabad. A few days 
after his arrival at that place (9th February), he ^owcdTto’^ 
abolished the temporary office of Chief Commissioner AiiahdbiW. 
of Agra, till then held by Colonel Fraser, C.B., and 
drew the whole of the north-west divisions, that of Dehli ex- 
cepted, within one lieutenant-governorship. A few 
days later, Mr. J. P. Grant, who at a trying and f^^dminis 
critical period had govemed with marked ability tration. 
the Central Provinces, returned to Calcutta to take 
lip the office of President of the Council, the Governor-General 
assuming the chai'ge which Mr. Gi’ant thus vacated. 

It was after the return of Mr. Grant to Calcutta that the 
panic of which I have spoken occuiTed. Nothing 
happened, indeed, which ought to have alarmed 
men’s minds, but in times of excitement the slightest caiAtta. 
causes often produce the most startling effects. The 
case was simply as follows. On the 3rd March, a telegraphic 
message from Barrackpiir was received in Calcutta to the 
effect that the Sipdhis of two native regiments stationed there 
were deserting in bodies of ten and twelve, and making their 
way to the capital. People did not stay to reflect that the 
Sipahis had been disarmed ; that in addition to regular troops 
there was a fine volunteer regiment — horse, foot, and artillery — 
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in the city. The information conveyed hy the telegram was 
circulated in exaggerating terms j and the inhabitants of the 
snhurhs, consisting mainly of Eurasians, became much alarmed. 
Pickets of the volunteer guards were promptly posted at the 
points supposed to be threatened ; the streets were patrolled by 
the volunteer cavalry ; the artillerymen took post at 
their guns. But no enem}’^ appeared. Some SipAhis 
had indeed deserted, but with no intention of 
attacking Calcutta. The panic passed away more quickly even 
than it had been produced.^ 

In eastern Bengal there had been some cause for nnxietj\ 
On the 18th November, the detachments of the 34th 
Eegiment h’ative Infantry, stationed at Ohitragaon,f 
mutinied, plundered the treasury, released the 
prisoners from the gaol, burnt down their own lines, fired the 
magazine, and then left the station, carrying off 
with them three elephants, the property of Govern- 
ment, and the whole of the treasure they found iu 
the collectorate, with the exception of three hundred 
and forty rupees in cash. These, as well as the stamps, the 
Government securities and records, they left untouched. They 
attacked none of the Europeans, and the only man who suffered 
at their hands was a native gaoler who protested against their 
proceedings. Him they killed. They then made off in the 
direction of Tiparah, but at Sitakund they left tlie high road, 


Ea‘!tem 

Bengal. 


Nov. 18. 
.Mutiny of 
the 31th at 
Chitnigaon. 


* Sir Orfeur Caveungh writes me, on the Buhject of tliis panic, as follows : — 
“ On the 2nd of Marcli, about G I icceived a note from Gcnend Ramsay 
stating that he had received information that arms liad been collected in the 
suburbs of Calcutta for the purpose of being distributed among.st the men of 
the Reserve guard, on tlieir march down to the fort, to enable them to make 
an attack on the European residents. The general begged mo to bo on the 
alert, and to cause a search to be made for tlio arms. Jlr. Dorin was then 
President of the Council, and I rode over to his house and sliowcd liiin the 
note. He requested me to instruct the civil autlioritics to make tlio lequisite 
.search for the arras, and to quietly intimate to commanding oflicers, including 
Turnbull, who commanded the volunteers, tliat it was possible that the 
B(‘i vices of the troops might he required, so tliat they might be ready to turn 
out if necessarj'. No orders were given for any pickets to bo po.sied, nor was 
the garrison guard under arms. It was late before 1 returned to tlie fort, as 
I had to ride over to Alipiir to see F., who was the magistrate by wlmiu 
orders for the search had to be made. Only a few muskets were discovered. 
This was the real cause of the alarm to which you refer. I was ratlier 
surprised at hearing of the excitement that harl taken place at Calcutta.” 
t Vuh short description of places, uajre xv. 
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Nov. 22. 

Attempt to 
disarm the 
native troops 
at Dbitkab. 


They resist, 


and, making for Hill Tiparali, endeavoured to find their way 
along the hills in a north-westerly direction, avoiding British 
territory. 

Four days later an attempt was made by Lieutenant Lewis, 
Indian Navy, to disarm the detachments of the 73rd 
Native Infantry, and Native Artillery, stationed at 
Dhakah, numbering about three hundred and fifty 
Sipahis. Lewis had at his disposal four officers and 
eighty-five men, English sailor.-*, and two mountain- 
train howitzers. He was aided likewise by some thirty volun- 
teers, including Messrs. Carnac, Bainbridge, and Macpherson, 
of the Civil Service, and Lieutenants Dowell and Hitchin.s oi 
the Bengal Army. 

Lewis disarmed, without resistance, the detached guards at the 
public offices. But, when he marched to the lines, he 
found the Sipdhis drawn up close to their magazine, 
with two 6 -pounders in their centre. Partie.s of them also occupied 
strongbrick-built buildings in the vicinity, the walls of which had 
been carefully loop-holed. Lewis deployed his force, but before 
the movement was completed the Sipahis opened upon him with 
canister and musketry. Replying with one volley, Lewis then 
charged with his infantry, whilst the two mountain guns 
opened on the left rear of the enemy. The charge was most 
successful. The rebels were driven, one by one, 
from their strong positions. They had lost one of 
their guns, but to preserve their second they made 
a last desperate stand. A young midshipman, named Arthur 
Mayo, charged it, however, at the head of twenty men, and, 
aided by a flank attack made at the same time, captured it,* 
The Sipahis then broke and fled. Forty-one dead 
bodies were counted on the ground, eight men were 
brought in desperately wounded, three were dro^vned 
or shot in the river. This success Avas not attained AAuthout 
some loss. The list of killed and wounded contained one man 
killed, five dangerously, eight severely, and four slightly 
wounded, in all eighteen. The Sipahis who escaped 
at once went olf in a north-Avesterly direction, 
making, it was believed, for Jalpaiguri, the head- 
quarters of the regiment. Prevented from reaching that place, 
they found a temporary refuge in Bhutan. 


• For this act Mr. hlayo received tho Victoria Cross, 
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The Riljah 
of Tiparah 
exercises his 
influence in 
favour of the 
British. 


Nov. 26-27. 

Prompt 
action of the 
Government 
of India. 


The action of the local autliorities at Ohitragaon was prompt 
Chitrdgaon effective. Whilst arrangements were made at 

the station for the security of European life in case 
the Sip^his should return to it, the Commissioner communicated 
at once with the Eajah of Tiparah. This loyal feu- 
datory at once directed his retainers and subjects to 
check the progress of the mutineers, and, if possible, 
to close the passes against them. The Commissioner 
called likewise upon the two principal zamindars 
occupying the hill districts which it was thought the 
mutineers would traverse, to summon their men to arms and 
follow them up, and either to attack them or to shut them up 
in the defiles which lay before them. The -manner in which 
this appeal was responded to, and the results it produced, will 
be related immediately. 

Nor was the action of the Government at Calcutta less 
satisfactory. Dealing with the cases of Dhakah 
and Chitragaon as intimately connected the one 
with the other, they despatched, on the 26th No- 
vember, by river from Calcutta, three companies of 
the 54th Eegiment, and a hundred seamen ; on the 
27th, by the same route, another party of sailors. It was the 
intention of the Government, that whilst the detachment of the 
64th should proceed at first to Dhakah, and thence pursue the 
Chitragaon rebels in the direction it would be ascertained they 
had taken, the Indian Naval Brigade should move 
northwards to Eangpur and DInajpur to. protect 
the country towards which it was believed the mutineers 
from both stations were maldng their way. Their arrival 
at their destination on the 10th December contributed 
greatly to the preservation of order in the neighbouiing 
districts. 

The Chitragaon mutineers were, meanwhile, beginning to 
experience the drawbaclcs to a march across the 
hills, pursued and threatened by enemies. On 
leaving Sitakund, they liad followed a northerly 
course, and, crossing the ferry at Edmgarh ghat, had 
pushed on towards Udaipur, thence towards Agartulah, the 
residence of the Eajah of Tiparah. That chief, hearing of their 
approach, despatched a considerable body of men, 
bin stopped them at Sankhula on the 2nd December. 

Turning then westward, they entered British terri- 


December. 


The CbitnU 
gaon muti- 
neera 
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fcory at or near Slugra, and made tlieir way towards Singar 
hill — about one and a half day’s journey north of 
Komila, and on the direct route to Silhat. In their 
progress they had been much harassed ; thej’’ lost tress, 
the three elephants, and about ton thousand rupees 
of the treasure they had stolen; of the prisoners they had 
released from the gaol, many were daily being captured ; they 
found the mountain paths difBcult, and though the hillniei 
were ready enough, for payment, to cut a way for them, theii 
progress was necessarily slow. But worse things were in store 
for them. 

Harassed by the opposition of the Eajah of Tiparah, and of 
the zaraindavs of whom I have spoken, the mutineers 
resolved to make their way to Manipur. On their 
way to that place, they descended from the hills, station in 
attacked and plundered, on the 15th December, a foryf 
fmlice-statiou in British territo^3^ This attack gave 
to the British the information they had desired as to their 
position. Mr. Allen, the chief civil officer at Silhat, had the 
capacity to discern that the European troops would arrive too 
late to intercept the rebels. He took upon himself, then, the 
responsibility of ordering the Silhat Light Infantry, com- 
manded by Major the Hon. E. B. Byng, into the field. That 
regiment left Silhat in pursuit of the rebels that 
very dav, the 15th, and reached Partabgarh, a dis- 
tance of eighty miles, by a forced march, in thirty- fantry.iro 
six hours. At Partabgarh, Byng received informa- luitorthem. 
tion from Mr. Dodd, who had accompanied the force 
for the special purpose of guiding it, that the rebels had 
changed their roiite, and would be at Latu, a place which they 
had passed through on the night of that day, the 17th, or very 
early the next morning. Ldtu was twenty-eight miles from Par- 
tabgarh ; the men had made a forced march of eighty 
miles, but with one voice they expressed their willing- 
ness to return. The road led through jungles and 
swamps, but, setting out, they marched back cheerily. Dodd, 
who had lidden on in advance, met the column as it was 
entering the village of Latu at dawn on the ISth, with the 
information that the rebels were close at hand. 

Before hue could be formed, they were seen ad- thcycn- 
vauciug in good order. The hostile parties saw « Ldtl’ 
each other simultaneously, but, before they could 
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come to blows, the rebels made many efforts to seduce the men 
of the Silbat Light Infantry — one-balf of wbom were Hindu • 
stanis — to make common cause with them. But their per- 
suasions were answered by the cold steel of the bayonet. Not- 
withstanding their long march, the loyal soldiers of the Silbat 
regiment displayed a vigour and an energy wdiich 
kffcd.'^ carried all before them. In the early part of the 
action their gallant leader, Major Byng, was killed. 
This occurrence only roused them to greater fury. The post 
he had held wms filled b3’’ Lieutenant Sherer, an 
ceedr^^ officer of rare merit — a son of the gallant soldier 
drives the whose splendid audacity at Jalpaiguri I have de- 
thc j^eks, scribed in the preceding volume — and Sherer gave 
the rebels no breathing- time. After a fierce struggle, 
in which the rebels lost tw^enty-six men killed and a still larger 
number w’-ounded, he forced them to abandon the field, and io 
seek shelter in the close and difficult jungles which lie between 
Ldtu and Manipur. 

Into these jungles it was impossible to follow them. All 
that Sherer could do w^as to send detachments to 


wnnoVho^ watch the issues from the jungle into Manipui'. 
followed. Having seen to this, he returned to Silbat. The 
partj^ of the 64th Regiment, which had been seat 
on to Silbat and had even marclied towards Latu, was ordered 
hack, first to Dhalcah, and a few’’ weeks later to Caloutta. 

After their defeat by Sherer, the Chitrdgaon mutineers 
marched north-eastwmrds, and entered the Manipur 
territory. There they were joined by one of the 
neers Munipui’ piinccs, with a few' followers. The hopes 

Manlplfr thej" might have conceived from this accession of 

strength were, however, of short duration. On the 
12th January they were attacked by a party of the Silbat 
cor-ps, under Captain Stevens, and, after a fight which lasted 
tw'o hours, they were driven into the jungles, with the loss of 
tw'entj' men killed. Ten dajm later, the same 
arenttack.d officer, having learnt w’here they were encamped, 
ky succecded in surprising them wirile their arms were 

steveivi. piled, and puttiirg tlrerrr to fiiglit, with the loss of 

f-urpriws" all their arms and accoutrements. On tliis occasion 

them. they lost ten morr killed. Bight days later another 
detachment of them was attacked and completely 
defeated, with the loss of thirteen men, bj' a small parJ^^ 
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of tlie Silliat regiment, led by a native ofScer, Jdmadai 
Jagatbir. Tbis was tlie finishing stroke. Since their depar- 
ture from Chitr^gaon, the rebels had lost two 
hundred and sis men in battle. Those who v^oKarc 
survived were now blocked up in hill}’ country, the blocked up in 
passes leading out of which were closed, and there 
the greater number perished miserably. 

Thus, by the firm attitude and the fearlessness of respon- 
sibility on the part of the civil authorities, especially 
of Mr. Allen, and by fhe daring leading of a few j^esuit of 
European officers and the gallantry of their native pvomptitndo. 
followers, order was re-established in the important 
districts to the east of Calcutta. All this time Colonel Sherer 
was nobly maintaining bis position at Jalpaiguri, dominating, 
by the force of his character, the armed native regiment whicb 
he commanded. 

I pass on now to eastern Bibdr, the division under the control 
of Mr. George Yule. Although the relief of A.rah 
b}’’ Vincent Eyre, in the month of August 1857, and 
the subsequent storming by that gallant soldier of George Wc. 
the stronghold of Kunwar Singh, had, for the 
moment, averted danger from eastern Bihar, the elements of 
revolt still continued to smoulder in that pi'ovince. 

These elements were fostered by scarcity, caused by Tho nomi^ 
long-prevailing drought, and the temper of the difflcuitics 
people in the vicinity of Munger was manifested as proX^ 
the year began to wane by an increased and in- 
creasing number of highway robberies and other crimes. 

Under these circumstances the outbreaks at Dhdkah and 


Chitrdgaon assumed a very threatening character. 

The station of Jalpaiguri belonged to the division ty 
ruled by Mr. Yule. The headquarters and main breaks nt 
body of the 73rd Native Infantry, commanded by cwtr^g.ion!* 
Sherer, were at that station. The Sipiihis who had 
mutinied and resisted so stoutly at Dhakah belonged to that 
regiment. It seemed only probable, then, that the}’ would make 
their ^vay to Jalpaiguri, and incite their comrades to revolt. 

The Government had despatched a body of British sailors to 
Biirnid, midway between Bhagalpm' and Jalpdiguri, 
and these men were due at that station at the end marcica 
of November. But this precaution did not seem to 
Mr. Yule to be sufficient. With the concurrence of 
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the Government, then, he moved, on the 27th November, the 
small detachment of the 5th Fusiliers, then at Muiiger, to 
Purnia, accompanying them himself. He arrived there on the 
1st December, and, finding all quiet, marched on the nest day 
towards Kishnganj, thirty-one miles distant. 

He was not a moment too soon. On the nights of the 4th 
and 5th December the detachments of the 11th 
at ^ IiTo^lar Cavaliy at Mad^iiganj and Jalpdiguri 

mutinied, and went off, spreading alarm throughout 
the district. 

The conduct of the civil officers in the district at this crisis 
was worthy of all praise. At many of the stations 
they had nought to depend upon hut their own 
officers of the brave hearts. Not for a moment did their courage 
istrict. falter or their presence of mind fail them. Mac- 
donald, the Collector of Rangpur, placed all the moneys in the 
Macdonald Government Treasury upon elephants, and moved 
with it into the jungle, hoping that the rebels, 
finding Rangpur evacuated, w'ould be too hardly pressed to 
search him out. Tlie rebels, however, never went near 
Rangpur, but made straight for Dindjpur. The Collector of 
^ this place was hli*. Francis Anstnither Elphinstone- 

An^stnfthcr Dalrymple, one of the ablest men in the Civil 
Kiphinstone- Service, but whose prospects had been mined by 
long years of persecution on purely private grounds 
by those wielding authority in Bengal. But, if Dalrymplo’s 
worldly fortunes stood low, his courage was as high, and' his 
determination was as unshaken, as they were when, a young 
Chilian, he volunteered for and served in the first China war/ 
Ho had upwards of a hundred thousand pounds in his treasuiy, 
and he determined to fight for it. He packed off, then, by 
Avater, to Calcutta, the solitary missionary of the station and 
his vrife. Then summoning Grant the judge, Drummond 


December. 
The civil 


Mr. P. A. Elpliiiistone-Dahj'mple acconipaaied a party of eoldier^ fcent 
during that war from the Eustomjee transport to attack a battery. As tliero 
appeared some clianco that the party would arrive late, Dalrymple porsunded 
the mate to beach the boat at once in the centre of the battery, time t.akiiig 
tlio lead of tlie whole force. He himself was llie first man in the battery. 
At Chusan he accompanied the 55th Regiment in the storm of the steep hill 
and the intrenched camp. At Ghingliai he was on the deck of H.jM.S. 
Nemesis ^vith Captain Hall, afterwards nn admiral, better Icnown n.q Nemesis 
Hall, fichtiug the batteries, and subsequently at the taking of Ningpo. Hu 
carried Sir Henry Pottiager’s despatches to Lord Auckland. 
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the magistrate, Brown the assistant, Harold Holm, a Dane, 
connected with indigo and well known and mnch 
liked in those parts, and a few other Europeans reso^i^tlo^'^* 
and Eurasians, he posted them, with their rifles and 
ammunition, in his official court, and, at their head, awaited 
there the coming of the rebels. Their arrival within twelve 
miles of the station was announced. Any moment, then, they 
might appear. But amongst Daliymple and his companions 
there was but one thought — to defend the station to the very 
last, to die rather than abandon the trust confided to them. 
Eortunately for them, the rebels, when within a 
short distance of the place, received intelligence of 
the movements of the British seamen previously Puraid. 
referred to. Instead, then, of marching on Dmdjpur, 
they hurried otf to Piirnid, there to fall into the clutches of 
Yule. Daliymple and his companions were not attacked. Not 
the less, however, did they deserve for their splendid resolution 
the praise and the credit which were never officially awarded to 
them I 

Yule meanwhile, marching northwards, had reached Kishan- 
ganj. There he heard of the revolt at Maddriganj 
and Jalpaiguri, and that the revolters had taken the 
road leading to Piirnia. No time was to be lost. Ho 
set out at once to return to Piirnid, and, marching all day, 
accomplished the distance, with the aid of his elephants, by 
sunset. He anived in good time. The mutineers, ignorant of 
Yule’s rapid march, were entering the toum early the following 
morning with a view to plunder it, when they 
found themselves face to face with the Europeans. 

After an exchange of shots, they fell back a few 
miles, halted, and encamped. It was difficult for Yule, who 
had only infantry, to bring mounted men to action, but he 
resolved to try. That night he marched out his men, and at 
daylight came up with the enemy, just as they were preparing 
to set out. The rebels, putting on a bold face, charged, biu 
were beaten back with the loss of thirteen of their number. 


They then fled to the north. Yule had saved Purnia by his 
prompt action. He did more. Pushing on rapidlj% , 

the morning of the 12th, with his party, he 
succeeded, not-svitb standing the obstructions offered by the 
numerous and extensive quicksands of the Kusi, in crossing that 
river, and reaching NAthpur before the rebels. Eiuding their 
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onward progress thus checlied, and out off, by raovemonts 
of which I shall speak immerliately, from a retro- 
thprcbeb movement, the mutineers took refuge for 

intoNipiii. the moment in Is^ipal, only, howevoi', to meet their 
fate at a later period. 

Meanwhile, on the first news of the mutiny of the irregular 
Jaipiiigurf cavaliy, all the available troops, European and 
Grurkha, amounting to a hundred of the former and 
three hundred of the latter, had been sent do^vn from Dilrjiling 
to Pankibarl, and thence on to Jalpaigurf. They seiwed to 
strengthen the hands of Sherer. Acting on the principle that 
boldness is prudence, this firm and resolute officer had blown 
from the guns, in the presence of his armed native regiment, 
two troopers caught in the act of revolt. 

Pour days later the seamen of whom I have spoken as having 
been detached from Calcutta, on the news of the 
reach nSfg Dhakah mutiny, to protect the districts of Bangpur 
pur. and Dindjpur, arrived at Bagwah, thirty miles east 

of the former, and, pushing on quickly, reached their 
destination on the 15th December. 

Yule, I have said, had, by his prompt and vigorous movements, 
saved the British districts on the right bank of the 
UirmpSl”* h[usi from invasion, and forced the rebels to seek 
tcrriio^. refuge in Nipal territory. There, at a place thirty- 
six miles from tho British fronrier, they were de- 
tained by the Nipalese authorities, pending instructions from 
Jang Bahtidur. It was useless for Yule to wait any longer on 
tho frontier, or to disquiet himself regarding the fate of men no 
longer able to plunder and destroy. And it happened that just 
at the moment hi.s energies were required in another part of his 

ii niidi-ah ^ previous page I have recorded how 

the Dhdkah mutineers, resisting the attempt made 
Ja7ii"urf disarm them, had set off from that station for 
Jalpdiguri, hut, finding it impossible to traverse the 
intervening country, had been forced to lake refuge in Bbutdn. 
Yule, as he lay ■with his small force at Eathpui*, received an 
express informing him that the Dhakah rebels were threatening 
Jalpaiguri from tho norfh-east, and urging him to march to 
that place. 

Y'nlo at once set out, and, marching sixiy-fonr miles in lliirty- 
six hours, reached Kishauganj, thirty-one miles north-east of 
Tumid. Another long march of thiriy miles brought him, on 
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the 22nd, to Titali^. Here he received a dispatch from Jalpai- 
gurf recommending him to take up a position 
between Siliguri and Pankabari, on the road to 
Darjiling, there to await further intelligence. Yule them; 
complied, waited patiently till the 2tith; hut, as 
the promised intelligence was still withheld, he determined to 
act on his own responsibility. The ideas he had f(»rmed on the 
subject were singularly clear and correct. Granted, he argurd, 
that the rebels intended to move on Darjiling or on 
dalpaiguri, they must ot necessity cross the river ideas as to 
Ti'std. The Tista is a river gradually increasing on tiieir move- 
the plains to a width of from seven to eight hundred 
yards, deep, rapid, and difficult. To the rebels scarcely any 
other option was offered than to cross at the Chawa Ghat, wffiere 
facilities for such a purpose existed, hfow, Chawa 
Ghat had not been occupied, and Yule, tired of cM™rGLu,’ 
w’’aiting, resolved to act upon his own instincts, and 
occupy it. But the delay caused by waiting foi- intelligence 
which did not come had been fatal. As he approached the ghdt 
through the jungle, his advanced parties discovered the enemy 
on the left bank of the river, occupying a position so strong and 
so favourable for defence, that it would have been madness for 
him, with his small force, to attack it. But there was still one 
way open to him to bar their jirogress. That was to 
occupy the only practicable road by which they 
could advance, and give them battle when they thero.id. 
should attempt to move forward. 

Yule accordingly occupied that road. But the rebels, more 
■\vily than he believed them to be, broke up their 
camp that night, and marching by an unfrequented 
by-path, turned liis position, crossed the Mahdnanda position, 
river, and made for the Darjiling road. Yule 
discovered, early on the morning of the 28th, tliat he had been . 
thus out-man CO uvred. Promptly did he repair his eiTor. Leaving 
his camp standing, he took up a position on the Darjiling road, 
and aw'aited tlie approach of the enemy. He waited in vain all 
that day. As evening approached, there being no signs of the 
rebels, he determined to move back to tbe camp to allow lii.s 
men to break tboir fast. But tliey bad scaretdy left the road 
when the enemy were seen emerging from the jungle 
by a path some little distance from the position he 
had hold during the day. Yule at once sent bis 
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advanced party in pnrsuit. But so rapidly did the rebels rush 
across the road and the open country bet-ween the place of their 
issue and the next thick jungle, that the British had only time 
to fire one volley, and, although Captain Burbank and his 
sailors continued the pursuit for two or three hours, they failed 
to come up with the enemy. 

The Jalpaiguri party, consisting of Europeans and Gurkhds, 
commanded by Captain Curzon, 52nd Light Infantry, had been 
equally unsuccessful. False information had sent them to one 
ford of the Tistd. whilst the rebels crossed by another. 

But the failui’e he had encountered made Yule only the more 
resolved to follow the Bhakah mutineers to the 


hitter end. Occupying as he did the inner line of 
them up, communication, wliereas the rebels, by their flight, 
had gained the outer line, it was still possible for 
him, by marching along the edge of the forests which skirt the 
Nipal frontier, to guard the British territories from incursion. 

This course he ado23ted. Marching westward, in 
and parallel lines with the rebels, he having the inner 

them.^ ^ line, he forced them to cross the Nipal frontier. 

Continuing within the British territory this parallel 
march, he again, on the 3rd January, crossed the Kusi at 
Nathpur. On that day the rebels wore distant from him 
between forty and fifty miles, at a place called Chatra, at the 
foot of the hills at the point where the Kusi issues from 
them, thirt 3 ’-six miles within the Nipal frontier — the whole 
intervening space being jungle. 

On the 11th Yule’s party was strengthened by the arrival 
of !&'Iajor Richardson, with the Bengal Yeomaniy 
iiwmrdson' Cavalry. It w'-as a great accession. Major Richard- 
son was one of the most gallant men living. IIo 
had distinguished himself at the storming of Multdn in a 
manner which would have procured for Idm the Yictoria Cross 
had that symbol of distinction then existed. As it was, his 
conduct in leading the stormers elicited an expression of marked 
admiration from the then Commander-in-Chief, Lord Gough, 
and proved the stepping-stone to advancement in his profession. 
The Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry w'as composed of men, many of 
them Eurasians, some Europeans and well bom, 
"^ho had enlisted for that special service, on special 
cav.iiry terms, to aid m suppres.sing the mutiny m July and 
August 1857. When the corps was first rai.'-ed Lord 
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Cannmg -was very anxious to select as its commandaiit an 
officer wiio should possess alike the power of attraction and the 
power of command, who could rule as well as dominate, and 
inspire affection as well as fear. At the moment Richardson 
landed from furlough to Europe in Calcutta. Ho was at once 
recognised as the man for the situation. The choice was in all 
respects pre-eminently good. 

Kiohardson joined Yule on the 11th January'. The rebels 
were still at Chatra. Just about the same time the ■ . ^ i 
practical reply of Jang Bahadur to Yule’s repre- 
sentations regarding the mutineers of the 11th Irregulars was 
received. That reply took the shape of an order to 
his lieutenant on the spot, Ratan Man Singh, to 
attack the mutineers, in co-operation with the 
English. It unfortunately happened that the force at the 
disposal of Eatan Man Singh consisted mostly of 
untrained infantry militia, and only a few trained ueutomntto 
artillerymen with their guns. The Nipalese com- 
mander was therefore unwilling to assent to any 
manoeuvre which would necessitate division of his own force. 
After some discussion, then, it was agreed between himself on 
the one side, and Mr. Yule and Major Richardson on the other, 
that whilst the Nipd,l troops should guard the roads 
leading eastward, and Richardson with his cavalry Sncd'forcM 
should watch the right bank of the Kusi, Yule’s 
infantry should attack Chatra. Yule and Richard- 
son were aware that it would have been far better that the 
Hipal commander should watch the left as well as the right 
bank of the river, for the upper part of the left 
bank could not, from the nature of the country, be 
effectually guarded by cavahy. But, under the 
circumstances, it was the best thing to be done, and, after all, 
they both believed that the rebels would fight. To give time 
to the Nipal commander to make his arrangements, the 2lst 
was fixed upon as the day for the attack. 

This delay proved fatal to the success of the plan. Yule 
crossed the Hipal frontier on the 14th, and on the 
19 th reached Phara, about ten miles from Chatra. toiul/ac's 
Richardson meanwhile had advanced to Chauria, a 
place which commanded the only path by which he believed 
the mutineers could possibly proceed -westward, should they 
■ cross the livor above it. But whether the mutineers had been 
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waincd, or wtefher they gained information from their sconts, 
it is certain that as soon as the}’’ heard that Ynle had reached 
Pirara, they crossed tlie river, and marched westward. Ynlo 
and Eichardson pushed after them; but, as it was 
seen that the rebels were foUo^sdng a line of country 
totally impi acticable for cavalry, liichaidson pro- 
ceeded by rapid marches to Darbangdh to cover Tirhut, whilst 
into Ondh Yule * returned to his division — which was not sub- 
sequentl}’’ disturbed. The mutineers succeeded in 
making their way into north-eastern Oudh, only eventually to 
fall by the bullet and the sword. 

Before proceeding to western Bihar, I propose to say a few 
rrords regarding the extensive district on the south- 
western frontier, known as Chutia Nagptir. In a 
pieceding page of this volume f I have briefly re- 
corded how Major English had, on the 2nd October, 
inflicted a severe defeat upon the rebels at Chatra.l But this 
victory, important as it was in effecting the security of the 
grand trunk road, was far from restoring order to the country. 
From that period, and for several months following, the 
energies of Captain Dalton, Major Simpson, Lieutenant Graham, 
Lieutenant Stanton, of Colonel Forster and the Shckawdti 
hattalion, and other excellent olBcers, were devoted to the 
arduous task of repelling attack, of checking petty risings, of 
suppressing pretenders to power, of hunting do-wm armed 
freehooters, of recovering places which had been surprised, and 
of avenging the injuries, in some cases amounting to death, 
inflicted upon the unarmed and unoffending. 

To enter into full detail of the various marches and counter- 
marches of the companies and small detachments 
engaged for months in this desultory warfare, w-ould 
require far more space than could bo fairly allotted 
■to a subject w'hich, however important in itself, 
forms only an adjunct to ‘tho main story. Ko 
officers deserved better of their country than those \vho served 
in Clintiii ISl^agpnr : none exhibited gi’cater /.eal, greater energy, 


Rc.-isons VFhy 
it is iinneccs- 
‘■Aty to enter 
nto full 
d'^11. 


* In tlic inontb of^May following, when tbo return of Kunwar Singh hatl 
again tlirown the nflairs of western Bihflr into confusion, jMr. Yule offered 
to the Gov eminent the Bcrvices of himself and twenty well-inounted gentle- 
men to act against the relieis in that province. The offer was declined, 
t Page 100 

X Not to he confounded with the Chatr.i within the Nipdl frontier. 
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greater self-reliance, greater devotion ; but, after the defeat, of 
the rebels by English at Ohatra, their action affected the 
cnnrse of events, not generally throughout Hindustan, but in 
Ohutia Nagpur alone. Eor this reason I shall be justified, I 
believe, if I recount in less detail than I have given to the 
actions of Sir Colin Campbell and his lieutenants, and to oc- 
currences bearing directly on the main story, the principal 
events -which marked the period of disturbance in the country 
forming the south-west frontier of Bengal. 

In the district called Palamau, affairs seemed, so late as 
November 1857, to be very critical. There Lieu- 
tenant Graham, with a handful of men, occupied a Nov^ber? 
large house containing from three to four hundred 
native women and children. The house belonged to a loyal 
Thdkur,*' and was encircled by a strong wall. In this Graham 
was besieged by a body of rebels, whose numbers, amounting 
at first to two thousand, gradually rose to six thousand. Whilst 
a portion of these blockaded Graham, -without daring to assault 
him, the remainder plundered the country all about. 

To relieve Graham two companies of the 13th Light Infantry, 
under Major Colter, were despatched from Sasaram 
on the 27th November. Thither also was directed 
the Shekawiiti battalion under Major Forster. Colter collapses, 
relieved Graham on the 8th December, but, though 
the presence of two companies of English troops in the re- 
bellious district would have been invaluable, the necessity of 
guarding the grand trunk road was paramount, and Colter was 
ordered to lead back his men to Sdsaram. But, though he was 
forced to leave, the good he had effected remained behind him. 
Graham had employed the first hours after his relief in seizing 
the person of Debi Bakkas Ed.i, a man suspected of being the 
real prompter of the rebellion. This bold action led to proof 
that the suspicion was well founded, for the rebellion in 
Pdlamau at once collapsed. Then, too, did well-disposed chiefs, 
previously held in check by fear of the rebels, declare them- 
selves in favour of the British ; and Graham, though not strong 
enough vdthout reinforcements to assume the offensive, was 
confident, notmthstanding the departure of Colter, to be able 
to hold his own. 

The wave of insuiTection passed then into the district of 


* Tliiilair, a laiid-ownor : in Knjpiitami, a small chief or boron, 
voij. ly . X 
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Singlibhiiiiii. A large party, composed of tbe representatives 
vSin bbhtim than three tribes, assembled at a place 

called Ayndhya, and proclaimed the brother of one 
of the local rajahs, the Rajah of Purahat, to be their ruler. 
Fortunately a party of Rattray’s Sikhs, commanded by G.aptain 
Hale, was in the neighbourhood. Hale, supported by the 
followers of one of the local chieftains, attacked and di.spersed 
the followers of the pretender. But for some time the insurrec- 
tion remained unsubdued. 

This victory was succeeded by a multitude of small affaii’S in 
the several districts, in most of which the advantage 
inclined to the side of authority. It was not, 
air. Lushing- however, always so. On one occasion the Commis- 
foliowurs!* sioner of the Manbhum and Singhbhum divisions, 
Mr. Lushington, attended hj Di*. Hayes and accom- 
panied by Captain 1 ! ale. Lieutenant Birch, and fifty Sikhs, who 
had been engaged in seizing men convicted of murder, found 
themselves suddenly surrounded by not less than three to four 
thousand infuriated Kols, armed with arrows, who had stolen 
up unperceived. Nothing but the steady gallantry 
He Is extri. of tho Silchs extricated the party from their ]rerilous 
vaiou^^tbe position. They had to fight their way through 
Sikhs. their numerous opponents, and it was only by great 
perseverance, and at the expense of a large casualty 
roll, that they ultimately succeeded. Twenty-five Sikhs 
were wounded, one mortally; one was killed. Captain Hale 
was wounded in four places; Lieutenant Birch had his arm 
pinned to his side by an ar-row; Mr. Lushington and Dr. 
Hayes were also wounded. Of the enemy a hundred and 
fifty are said to have fallen. The British party was, however, 
forced to abandon its camp equipage in order to effect a secure 
retreat. 


Some time before this the spirit of insurrection had travelled 
samhaipur ^ Southerly district of Sambalpur. Up to the 
month of September that district had been guarded 
by two companies of the Ramgarh battalion, and a sergeant’s 
party of Rdmgarh Horse. But no sooner had. the 
for reinforc^* men Composing this small force heard of the mutiny 
ments, of their comrades at Hazaribagh than they dis- 
plajmd a disposition to follow their example. In 
this emergency Captain Leigh, who represented the civil 
authority of the government in the ^strict, applied to 
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Eatak* for, and obtained the assistance of, two companies of 
the 40th Madras Native Infantry. In October, findicg these 
ti'oops insufficient to repress the disorder caused by mutinous 
Sipahis and the followers of the rebel landowners, Leigh again 
applied to Katak for aid. His demand was complied 
with — ^Lieutenant Hadow, Madras Artilleiy, being TuppUcA 
sent with two mountain guns, escorted by another 
company of the 40th Madras Native Infantiy, to reinforce him. 

Hadow reached Sambalpiir on the 4th of November, The 
next morning he marched out with a small party, 
commanded by Captain Knocker of the 40th, to 
storm the pass of Shergatf. This was effected p(ir<a^rict' 
without much loss. The small column then scoured 
the district, destroying the villages and mud forts belonging to 
the disaffected. In these operations, and in those of a similar 
nature which followed, fever was more fatal to the British 
officers than was the enemy’s fii-e. At one time all the officers 
in the district, Captain Leigh and Lieutenant Hadow excepted, 
were prosti.-ated by this disease. 

In spite of the efforts of the authorities the rebellion in Orisa 
showed no signs of abating. In December, Dr. Moore, on his 
way to Sambalpiir, was intercepted and murdered by the rebels. 
Apothecary Hanson, who was following him, had a nariwv 
escape. Captain Leigh, hearing of his approach, sent 
a party of native police on an elephant to bring him 
in. This party started from the one side about the fain eroumi. 
same time as a party of the rebels set out on the 
other— the distances being nearly equal, and the objects identical 
— to obtain possession of the person of Hanson. The race was 
verj’’ exciting : but tbe British just Avon it. 

The excesses committed by the rebels reached so great a 
height at this period that Captain Leigh applied to 
the Commissioner, Captain Dalton, for further 
assistance. Such was the demand, however, for furnish aW; 
troops elsewhere that Captain Dalton was unable to 
comply with his request. Captain Leigh was in despair. More 
than half the troops at his disposal AA'-ero prostrated by sick- 
ness, and but one officer, Lieutenant Hadow, was fit foi' 
duly. 


* Katnk, incorrectly spelt Cuttack, is the chief to\vn of one of the three 
districts of On'sa. It lies on the riglit bank of the Slalutnadi. 

X 2 
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At tliis conjuncture, Mr. Cockburn, of tbe Civil Service, 
Commissioner of Katak, taking a clear view of tlie 
snp^ies^it?™ situation, resolved, at all hazards, to support British 
authority in Sambalpui-. Not only did he write to 
the Madras Grovemment to transfer a body of its local troops 
for special service in that district, but he took upon himself the 
responsibility- of ordering thither the remaining wing of the 
40th Madras Native Infantiy. At the same time he directed 
the enlistment at Katak, for the same service, of two companies 
of local Sipahis. With a view to ensure prompt action, the 
district was temporarily transferred to the zealous and watchful 
superintendence of Mr. Cockburn. Mr. Cockburn assumed 
charge on the 19th of December. 

Before the wing of the 40th could reach Sambalpur Captain 
Leigh was strengthened by the arrival on the 29th 
December of a squadron of the Nagpur Irregular 
rebels, Cavalry, under Captain Wood. Drawing to himself 
one hundred and fifty men of the 40th Madras Native 
Infantry and fi.fty of the Edmgarh Infantry, Wood attacked the 
main body of the rebels the following morning. Not only did 
he defeat them and slay three of their chieis, but he surrounded 
the village in which the principal leader of the insurrection, 
Siirandar S4hi, lay concealed. This fact having been ascer- 
tained, the men began searching the houses for him. 

Then occurred one of those untoward events wrongly called 
bntmis'jes accidents, which spoil the best laid plans. The 
ihema^in Capture of this chief would have probably caused 
victory^ the rebellion in the district to cease, and half an 
hour’s further search would have ensured his caiiture. 
But Captain Wood had been wounded, and just as the search 
promised to be successful the bugle sounded the recall. The 
bugle-sound was not only a leprieve to Siirandar S^hi ; it gave 
fresh life to the rebellion. 

But, notwithstanding this, affairs throughout Chutia Nagpiii' 
began to mend with the dawning year. On the 
is^r^duia^ January Major Bates forced the Sbergati pass ; 
restoied. two days later Captain Shakesitear stormed the 
Singhura pass and over-ran the country with his 
cavalry ; on the 21st January Captain Dalton and Lieutenant 
Graham completely defeated the rebels near the FiUamau fort; 
and about the same time Colonel Forster, with the Shekawati 
battalion, restored order in Singhbhum. These successes were 
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followed by others of a similar character. Captain Dalton 
pursued the rebels from place to place. Ably seconded by 
Mr. Oockbum — who had strengthened the disposable force by 
the addition of a wing of the 5th Madras Native Infantry — and 
assisted by Colonel Forster, by Ensign Wardlaw, by Captain 
Moncrieff, and by other officers placed at his disposal, he 
gradually re-established everywhere British authority. The 
embers of disaffection continued, indeed, to smoulder long after 
every enemy had disappeared from the field, and it was not 
before the close of 1858 that perfect tranquillity could be said 
to reign in every corner of Chutia Nagpur. 
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CHAPTEE n. 

KDlfrWAE SINGH AND LORD MARK KERR. 

Taking the reader Avith me north-westward. I propose to narrate 
now the state of affairs in western Bihdr ; to explain 
^fwesFem commtmicatidns between Kanhpur and 

Bihiir. Allahahdd had been preserved ; then, proceeding to 
the Azamgarh districts, to show how insurrection 
triumphed there for a moment, only to be driven back to seek 
a refuge, destined to be of long duration, in the districts and 
jungles which owned the authority of the remarkable landowner, 
Klin war Singh. 

I have told in the third volume how the important division of 
western Bihar, saved by hir. William Tayler during the dark 
and terrible days of June and July 1857, then exposed, by "Hio 
wilful blindness of the Government, to dangers more acute, 
more vivid, more active than those which he, single-handed, 
had overcome, had been preserved from immediate destruction 
by the gallantry of Yicars Boyle, of Wake, of Colvin, and their 
companions, and, finally, completely rescued by the splendid 
daring of Yincent Eyre. I have recorded the ingratitude with 
which one of these gentlemen, Mr. William Tayler, had been 
treated by the Government he had served with an ener^ all- 
absorbing and a success most signal, and how the other principal 
actor in the drama, Yincent Eyre, after storming the stronghold 
of Kunwar Singh, had been ordered to join the avenging army 
of Outram. Prom the hour of their departure a new era was 
inaugurated in western Bihar — an era in which truckling took 
the place of independence, and a desire to discover mistakes in 
hlr. Tayler’s administration superseded the determination to 
suppress, before all, the dangers threatening the State. 
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For some weeks after his departure the elfect of Eyre’s 
victories continued to he felt in western Bihar. The 
Government, alive at last, after one revolt had keen yr’ra^ier’s 
quelled, to the advisability of preventing another, succreJr. 
had placed under the orders of Mr. Samuells, the 
successor of Mr. Tayler, two hundred Europeans, for the safe- 
guard of Patna, and had despatched a gun-hoat, under the orders 
of the Magistrate of Chapra, to patrol the hanks of the Ghaghra. 
But, as time went on, the misguided spirits in the province 
began to be sensible that Eyre had left them, and that the spirit 
of William Tayler no longer inspired the administration. 
Though Patna, thanks to the presence of British troops, was 
reported to be quiet, strong precautionary measures were not 
the less taken. The opium godown was fortified, six guns were 
placed in position bearing on the town, and the most stringent 
measures were taken to avert a collision between the towns- 
people and the Europeans. 

Tiie aspect in the district was even less assuiing. Kunwar 
Singh, with a thousand men, had taken up a position on the Son 
river, and it became Imown that dangerous and discontented cha- 
racters, such men as his brother Amar Singh, Nisban Singh, and 
Julian Singh, were flocking to his standard. At the same time, 
the 5th Irregular Cavalry, whose disarming Mr. Taylor had 
before ineffectually recommended, and whose mutiny in eastern 
Bihar I have already recorded,* were allowed to spread over 
the districts in the western province, and to plunder with 
impunity. 

The difficulties of the position in western Bihar were greatly 
aggravated by the evacuation of Gorakhpur by the 
British civil authorities, one alone excepted,+ on the The dioicui- 
‘13th August, and subsequently by all; by the con- ernBihd^'^' 
sequent pressure of rebels into British districts from aggravated 
Oudh ; and by the exposure of the districts of Chaprii, cLwhere. 
Ohamparan, and Muzaffarpur to the incursions of the 
leader of the Oudh rebels, Mehndi Husen. 

These difficulties soon came to a head. The mutinous oth 


Irregulars, finding no one to oppose their 

course, destroyed the public buildings at rcguiurr approncii G.iyd, 


* Vide page 01. 

t Tho exception was Mr. F. M. Bird, the joint magistrate. The circum- 
stances connected with the stay of this gentleman in Gorakhpur will ho 
recorded in tho sixth volume. 
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Nawada, and marclied in the direction of Gaya. Eattray, 
with a small force of Sikhs and Europeans, numheiing about 
two hundred, had been posted to jJrotect Gaya, But, learning 
that the rebels were approaching that place, he, acting on the 
strongly pressed ad^vice of Mr. Alonzo Money, 
niarcto to marchcd out on the 8th September to attack them, 
meet tiiem. But the rebels, almost all mounted,* took advantage 
of Eattray’s advance from his base to go round his 
position — inflicting upon him, in his vain attempts 
to hinder them, a loss of twenty wounded — and to reach Gaya 
some hours before he could fall back. Arrived at Gaya, they 
Eberated four hundred prisoners from the gaol, and attacked the 
fortified house which the residents had prepared as a place of 
refuge. But in this attempt they were repulsed, owing mainly 
to the spirited conduct of Mr. Skipwith Tayler, son of the late 
Commissioner of Patna. 

The disorder was subsequently further aggravated by the 
mutiny, on the 9th October, of two companies of the 
nks°of 32nd Native Infantry at Deogarh and by threatened 
32 nd Infantry, movements on the part of Kunwar Singh. The 
Commissioner had at his disposal Eattray’s Sikhs, a 
portion of the Naval Brigade, under Captain Sotheby. Colonel 
Fischer’s brigade of Madras troops entered the western ' 
dfspoMiof ° Bihar districts early in October. Besides which 
sloner'^™^^ Lieutenant Stanton of the Engineers was at Sasaram 
and its vicinity, and the energy, the zeal, and the 
activity of this officer compensated to a very great extent for the 
paucity of fighting men. 

Eattray was the first to come in contact with the rebellious 
Sipahis. This officer had avenged his disaster of the 8th Sep- 
tember by defeating a body of rebels on the 7th of the following 
month at Akbarpiir, and he now went in pursuit of the mutinous 
32nd. On the 6th November he caught them at the village of 
Danchua. The numbers on both sides were equal, and the con- 
test was severe. Night fell whilst the combat was raging : then 
covered by darkness, the rebels effected a retreat. 

The events which followed each other in western Bihar xmtil 
the formation of Colonel Eoweroft’s force in November, present 

• They consisted of the 5th Irregulars and other horsemen who had 
mutinied, amounting to six hundred. AccoJupanying them was a largo 
party of marauders, some mounted on ponies, some on foot. 
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a constant succession of skirmishes, of movements against petty 
forts, and similar occurrences of a purely’- local character. To 
Eowcroffc I shall return shortly. But before doing 
BO it seems incumbent upon me, for the clearness of 
the subsequent narrative, to describe, as conciselv 

1 j-T- • ,1.1 j • A * I. j 

as may oe, the occuiTences m the districts and on 
the grand trunk road between Allahabad and Kanhpur during 
the period intervening between Sir Colin Campbell’s battle of 
Kanhpur and the final fall of Lakhnao. 

After the battle of Kanhpur, Brigadier Carthew was detached, 
with the Madras Brigade, to command at Fathpiir. 

The command was an important one, as Fathpur was 
exposed to attacks from the districts south-west of 
Kanhpur — from Kalpi, from Jhansi, from Bundelkhand. Fath- 
pur, moreover, faced — a narrow strip of lane on the right bank 
of the Ganges alone inteiwening — the south-western frontier of 
Oudh, and was at anj’’ moment liable to incursions from flying 
parties of rebels. It devolved, therefore, upon Carthew, nor. 
only to thrust back attacks from these opposite quarters, but to 
guard intact the trunk road — the line of communication between 
Kanhpur and Allahabdd. The fact that troops and 
well-guarded convoys were constantly marching up The t»sk 
the road doubtless facilitated his task, and enabled de^^ved 
him to employ advantageously such passing troops 
to aid him in clearing the districts lining the road. 

The duties devolving upon the officer commanding at tho 
south-eastern end of the line of which I am writing 
— the station of Allahabad— were of not less impor- AikSSbddf 
tance. Situated at the confluence of the great rivers 
the Jamnah and the Ganges, abutting alike on Bundelkhand, on 
Oudh, and on the disturbed districts of Azamgarh and Jaunpur, 
Allahabad was a place always threatened, and yet to be pre- 
served at all risks. Allahabad was, in fact, at once the 
outlying frontier fortress of the province of Bihdr and its 
key. 

At the time of -which I am writing, December 1857 and 
January 1858, the officer commanding at Allahabad was Brigadier 
Campbell. 

Carthew took up his command at Fathpur on the 19th 
December. Just before he arrived (11th December) 
a small party under Colonel Barker, R.A., had made “ p 
a raid amongst tho disaffected villages in tho district, had 
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burned some, and had expelled the turbulent villagers from 
others. In this -way the district had been purged of its disloyal 
citizens. The revenue returns and the supply of provisions to 
the lieadquarters proved, almost at once, how very beneficial 
had been these domiciliary visits. 

The expelled villagers had fled across the Jamnah, and it was 
on the right bank of this river, from Kalpi down to 
as^semweon Bandah, that mutineers from Gwaliar, Jhansi, and 
the right Bundelkhand, even fugitives from Bathgarh, now 
® began to assemble. Amongst them were the Eajah 
of Oharkhari and a brother and nephew of N4na SShib; 
some accounts even spoke of N£na Sdhib himself. Certain it is 
that the rebel leaders who had their headquarters at Jalalpur 
on the Betwah, near Kalpi, exercised the right of sovereignty by 
calling upon the landowners west of the Jamnah to furnish 
money and recruits for the service of the representative of the 
Peshwa. 

Across the Jamnah it was not possible to act. The Oom- 
mander-in-Chief, however, deemed it especially 
deara^the advisable that the districts to the east of that river 
TOutitry on should be kept clear of the mutineers. In accord* 
ance, then, wuth instructions which he issued, 
Carthew marched on the 10th January with a small force (two 
horse artillery guns, four companies Rifle Brigade, two hundred 
17th Madras Native Infantiy) along the Kdnhpiir road. On 
reaching Jahanabad, he turned 'westward towards Kalpi, 
communicated with the SIth Regiment, sent from Kanhpur to 
co-operate with him, and then moved on to Bhognipiir. The 
occupation of this place, the locality of which has already been 
indicated,* forced the several rebel parties who had come over 
from Kalpi to rocross the Jamnah, Carthew then, in compli- 
ance with an order received from Brigadier Inglis, pushed on to 
Sikandra, and then returned leisurely-, via Kanhpui', to Fathpiir. 
He had thoroughly purged the district of rebels. 

About the same time (5th January) Brigadier Campbell, with 
a brigade composed of the 79th Highlanders, a regi- 
CampbeU ^ent of the Rifle Brigade, some foot and horse 
cicarethe artillery, and a newly-raised cavalry levy, the 
acrm/tbe Bauaras Horse, effectually cleared the districts near 
Gauges. Allahabad, on the left bank of the Ganges. His 


Vide page 160. 
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operations were in every respect sitccessful, and in three en 
counters which he had with the rebels the latter admitted a 
considerable loss. 

But the efforts of these columns occasionally despatched into 
the districts could not prevent a fresh appearance of 
the enemy after their depai-ture. It was natural columns 
that so long as the Lakhnao question remained un- 
solved, the delta west of Kaiihpur, that is the narrow 
strip lying between the two great arteries the Ganges and the 
Jamnah, should be constantly threatened, and almost as con- 
stantly invaded. It was necessary, therefore, to patrol the entire 
district. In March a movable column,* commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Oolonel Christie, engaged in this work, moved down to the 
village of Dhana, near the left bank of the Jamnah, to prevent 
a threatened passage of the river at that point. Christie found 
the enemy occupying Sirauh', a town in the Hamirpur district, 
on the light bank opposite Dhana, and engaged in firing on that 
village. By a judicious advance of his artillery, he drove the 
enemy from Sirauli, and set fire to the town, but the want of 
boats prevented him from crossing in pursuit. 

Occasional raids still continued. On the 26th March a corjis 
of rebels crossed the Jamnah near Hamirpui*, plun- 
dered and burned the village of Ghatampur, and 
then returned. But this was an expiring effort. 

The fall of Lakhnao placed an overwhelming ibrce 
at the disposal of the Commander-in-Ohief, whilst, on the 
Avestern side of the Jamnah, another active leader, whose name 
will occupy a most prominent part in the succeeding volume, 
was pressing, Avith all the decision and enterprise of a great 
commander, the chiefs and leaders AA’^hose troops had so long 
been attempting to harass the British line of communications. 
It Avas just after the fall of Lakhnao that the action of Sir Hugh 
Rose and General Whitlock began to make itself felt. Just 
then, too, Sir Colin Campbell despatched a small force, under 
Colonel Maxwell, to Kulpi. The proceedings of these several 
forces AA’^ill be narrated in their duo course. MeauAvhile it may 
be stated that the AAmrk of supervision and control exercised 
by Brigadier OartheAv Imd been eminentlj’' useful to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

* One 12 -pounder howitzer, one G-poimclcj gun; seveat}' men, Sth 
Irregular Ca\'alry ; two Inindrcd and forty-four ineu.SOth Foot; two hundred 
and fifty -Eeveu, I7lh Miidras Native Infantry. 
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Wliat Boworoft and Sotlieby liad effected witli their brigades , 
up to the time of their occupation of Gorakhpur, I 
iaheby? have ab’eady narrated.® I propose now to take up 
the story of their action from the point where I left 
them, and to show how it was that the A^amgarh and Jaunpur 
districts fell again into extraordinary confusion. 

Eowcroft, arriving at Gorakhpur on the 19th February, had 
defeated the rebels on the 20th, and on the 25th had 
defeirt^the been left, by the departure towards Lakhnao of the 
■ Nipalese, in command at Goraldipur. Two days 
° prior to his arrival, Ca23tain Sotheby, E.N., of the 

Naval Brigade, who was escorting boats up the river Gaghrd 
with a force of a hundred and thirty men of that brigade, 
thirty-five Sikhs, and sixty Nipalese, had attacked and cajDtured 
the fort of Chandipur,f garrisoned by three hundred men. 
This fort was situated on the left bank of the river, in the midst 
of a dense bamboo jungle. Yet so well planned was Captain 
Sotheby’s attack, that the capture of the fort and the guns and 
the property it contained cost his force a loss of only four 
wounded ! Amongst these was Captain Charles Weston, of the 
36th Native Infantry, a very gallant officer. It is due to add 
that the attack was most efficiently aided by the guns of a river 
steamer — the Jamndh, 

Within the British district of Gorakhpur, sixty-eight miles 
to the west of it, and nine mEes east of Faizabad in 
Oudh, is the towm of Amorha. Thither Eowcroft 
now marched, and on the 4th March took up a 
position not far from the intrenched camp of Belw6, 
tlien occupied by a large rebel force. The rebel 
force alluded to was composed of upwards of fourteen thousand 
men, led by the pseudo -Nazim Mehndi Husen, the Eajahs of 
Gnndah and Chardah, and other disaffected chiefs. Included in 
their ranks were two thousand five hundred trained Sipahis, 
composed of the 1st, 10th, and 53rd Native Infantry, recently 
completed to five hundred men each, seven hundred men of the 
2nd Oudh Police, and about three hundred of the 6th Eegiment 
Gwabar contingent. 

The approach of Eowcroft disconcerted the hopes which 
these rebel chieftains had entertained of taking advantage 


The in- 
trenched 
camp of the 
rebels at 
Belwii. 


♦ Paaes 22.5-8. 

t Clidmlipur is forty miles to the soutli-east of Faizdbdd. 
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of tlie concentration of the main British array before Lakhnao 
to make a raid down into Azamgarh and Jaunpiir 
districts, and possibly to reach Banaras. But there peymarcii 
was, it seemed to them, one mode — and a very Rowcroft, 
certain mode — whereby to rid themselves of Eow- 
croft and his following, and then to prosecute their intentions. 
This was to attack him, with the vastly superior force at 
their disposal, as he lay at Amorha. 

Thus thinking, they acted. Early on the morning of the 
5th March they marched towards the British camp, 
distant from tbein some seven miles. They had 
approached at half-past 8 within a mile of it when defeated, 
they were met by Eowcroft and Sotheby and 
Richardson. A severe contest ensued. The trained Sipabis of 
the rebel force fought with great courage and determination, 
but they lacked the cool leading of the European oificer, which, 
under other circumstances, had so often gained them victory. 
Sotheby’s hfaval Brigade greatly distinguished itself. The 
enemy were already shaken when Richardson ^ 

ordered the Yeomanry Oavaby to charge. The ofthoYeo- 
first cliarge caused the enemy to waver, the second 
compelled them to give ground, a third drove them 
in headlong flight from the field. They were then pursued to 
their intreuchments at Belwa, losing between four and five 
hundred killed and wounded, and abandoning eight guns on 
the field. The intreuchments at Belwa gave them a safe refuge, 
for the cavalry could not penetrate within them. 

Rowcroft remained at Amorha, waiting for reinforcements 
to enable him to attack the strong position of the 
rebels. Subsequently, on the 17th April, and again 
on the 25th, he mot and defeated them in the plain Amdrija. 
between the two positions ; but before this had 
happened events had occurred in the districts to bis left rear — 
the districts of xizamgarh and Jauiipur — which compel me to 
return thither. 

I have already related how Kunwar Singh, after his ex- 
pulsion by Yineont Eyre from Jagdispiir, had hung 
about the districts of western Bihar to the terror of singh in 
the succes.sor of Mr. William Taylor and of the 
Government of Bengal. Otie of the three natives of 
India thrown up to the surface by the mutiny, -who showed 
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any pretensions to the character of a strategist — the others 
being Tantia Topi and the Oudh Maulavi — ^Kunwar Singh had 
carefully forborne to risk the fortunes of his diminished party 
by engaging in a conflict which, however favoui-able might be 
its commencement, must certainly end in his complete tiefeat. 
His policy Shahabad, though the region of his birth, the 
district in which lay his confiscated estates, was too 
carefully watched, he felt, to present the chances which would 
His force s,lone justify in Ms eyes a departure from his 
system of reserve. His actual force was small. He 
had with him about twelve hxmdred Sipahis, trained in the 
Indian army, and a few hundreds of untrained adherents, 
dependents of himself, his brother, and other discontented 
landowners of the province. With such a force he could not 
hope to make a serious impression. But when he 
saw how British troops were being hurried up from 
every quarter to take part in the attack on Lakhnao, 
when he heard that the Nipalese and I’ranks had 
pushed on for that city, leaving the western frontier 
of the British provinces bordering Oudh comparatively de- 
nuded of troops, then he saw his opportunity, then he resolved 
to make a push for eastern Oudh, and, combining with the 
numberless rebels still at large in that part, to make a dash 
on Azamgarh, and, if successful there, to avenge the storming 
of Jagdispur by a dash on Allahabad or Bauaras. 

Fortune greatly favoured him. At the moment when he 
crossed into Oudh, Eowcroft at Amorha was confronting the 
intrenched camp of the rebels at Belwa. His inability to storm 
that position had singularly encouraged the enemy. They, 
too, like Kunwar Singh, had designs on Azamgarh, and, thongh 
their main plan had been for the moment baifled by the defeat 
inflicted upon their attacking columns on the 5th March, yet 
Eoworoft’s inability to follow up his victory had incited them 
to pursue their original design by other means. Still bolding 
the camp at Belwa, they detached then a considerable force to 
the south-east, and this force, during its march, attracted to 
itself many detachments which had escaped the ba^'onets and 
horsemen of the victorious Franks. With these troops, Hhnwar 
Singh succeeded in effecting a junction at Atraulia on the 17ih 
or 18th March. 

The Azamgarh district was then guarded by a small British 
force consisting of two hundred and six men of the 37th 
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Reo;imeiit; sixty Madras Cavalr}', tlie 4tli; and two light guns, 
under the command of Colonel Milman of the 37th. At the 
time when Kunwar Singh and his rebel allies took up their 
position at Atraulia, Milman was encamped in the district at 
Koilsa, not far from Azamgarh. The distance 
between Azamgarh and Atraulia is twenty-five 
miles. The reader will recollect that Atraulia is the fortress 


which, on the 9th November preceding, had been captured by 
Colonel Longden, and by him partially liurnt and destroyed. 
Dependent upon it was a small fort, comparatively insignificant. * 
The fortress itself covered a number of strong buildings, all 
loop-holed. The outer wall was fifteen feet high. 

On the afternoon of the 21st March, Milman received from 
Mr, Davies, magistrate of Azamgarh, the intelligence 
of the vicinity of the rebels. He at once broke up boa““e 
his camp, marched all night, and, at daybreak on 
the 22nd, came upon the advanced guard of the 
enemy’s force, not occupying the forts, but posted in three or 
four mango-groves, contiguous to each other. Without giving 
them time to recover from their surprise, he attacked 
and defeated them, the 4th Madras Cavalry behaving 
with great dash and resolution. The enemy being 
dispersed, Milman determined, before advancing further, to give 
the men their breakfasts. He accordingly halted 
in the mango-groves whence he had expelled the rcbci*smarch 
rebels, and his men, piling theii* arms, prepared to on him. 
enjoy the matutinal meal. But the cup was 
dashed to the ground just as the hand was about to raise it to 
the lips. The brealdast was almost ready when information 
was suddenly brought to Milman that the enemy were advancing 
in great force ! 

It was too true. At last the opportunity for which Kunwar 
Singh had longed through so many dreary months 
had come to him. An enemy, though European, ^si™oli’ns 
yet vastly inferior in numbers ; an enemy worn out 
by a long march, by deprivation of sleep, by fasting ; tnred 
an enemy twenty-five miles from his base and with 
no supports ! What more could a general long for ? Eveiy- 
thing was in his favour. Kunwar Singh, then, marched to a 
victory which he deemed assured. The imagination can almost 
picture him making to the confidant by his side an exclamation 
near aldu to that which biirst from the lips of Wellington when 
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lie noticed tlie false movement of Marmont whicli brought on 
the battle of Salamanca ! 

Yes, Milman was lost. Galloping forward, followed by some 
skirmishers, as soon as he received the news of 
which I have spoken, the English leader beheld the 
enemy in great strength, some covered by a mud 
wall, others in fields of sugar-cane and in topes of 
trees. Still, hoping that a daring movement on 
his part would check their further progress, he ordered an 
advance. But the numbers of the enemy exceeded his in the 
proportion of eight to one. Outflanked, it was impossible to 
advance. Eorced back, he at least maintained a bold front. 
The enemy, never attempting to charge, contented themselves 
with a steady advance and a steady musketry fire. Once, indeed, 
as the British troops neared the camp at Koilsa, 
onKoiis^''^^ which they had quitted the previous evening, the 
rebels made a despeiate effort to outflank them. 
But a timely charge of the 4th Madras Cavalry, which had 
shown remarkable steadiness, frustrated this movement. Then 
it was that, tired, worn out, wearied, having lost many Juen in 
killed and wounded, the survivors found their way into the 
encamping ground of Koilsa. 

Not, however, to discover a refuge there. The rumour of 
their mishap had preceded them. A panic had seized tbe 
camp-followers, most of whom had fled, taking their 
bullocks with them. The foe was still near ; the 
camp was not defensible ; there was no food. Milman, 
then, abandoning tbe camp equipage, continued his 
retreat to Azamgarh. He reached that place the same 
day, and, whilst making every preparation to defend 
it in case it should be attacked, sent off expresses to Baudras, 
Allahabad, and Lakbnao for assistance. 

The express despatched to Banaras reached that station on 
Some r 24tb Mavcb. Eorty-six men of tbe Madras Bifles 

forcments were instantly despatched to Azamgarh. The 
Azamgarh foUowiug day a hundred and fifty men of the 37th 
Regiment from Ghazipur, and two days later a 
hundred and thirty of the same regiment, reached Azamgarh, 
and penetrated within the intrenchment before it had been 
attacked by tbe rebels. Colonel Dames of the 37tb then 
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* “ Mon cher Alava, JIarmont cat iierdu.” 
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assumed tlie command. On tlie 27tli lie attempted a sortie with 
two hundred Europeans, two guns, and sixty Madras Cavalry, 
and, though successful at first, was repulsed with the loss of one 
officer and eleven men hilled and wounded. He then re- 
treated into the intrenohment, and thenceforward acted on the 
defensive. 

The express despatched to Allahabad reached that place on 
the 27th. Lord Canning was at Allahabad. The 
news caused him anxiety. Knowing what sort of a h&ire 
man Kunwar Singh was, that he possessed audacity 
and courage, and that he knew the value of time in 
military operations, he realised at once the danger of the 
situation. He saw how possible it was for the 
Jagdispur chieftain, reinforced as he daily was by 
troops who had escaped from Lakhnao, to overwhelm magnitude. 
Milman at Azamgarh, and then, rapidly traversing 
the eighty-one miles which separated that place from Banaras 
then almost ungarrisoned, to seize that important city, and thus 
sever the communications between Calcutta on the one side and 
the Governor-General of India at Allahabad and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army at Lakhnao on the other. 

■ Just then the headquarters and right wing of the 13th Light 
Infantry happened to be at Allahabad. The officer 
commanding that regiment was Colonel Lord Mark Lord^Mwk 
Kerr. For the moment that officer and the wing he to push 
commanded constituted the only means upon which Azam. 
Lord Canning could depend to conjure away the 
danger. Lord Canning sent for Lord Mark, and explained to 
him the position. Lord Mark comprehended it on the instant. 
That same evening he set olf for Banaras with the wing of his 
regiment, and, having lull powers to pick up and take with him 
whatever troops he might meet, to push on with all speed to 
Azamgarh. 

For the required seiwice there was not in the British army 
an officer better qualified than Lord Mark Kerr. Spare of body, 
active, a splendid horseman, inured to fatigue, endowed with a 
courage and coolness which shone with greater lustre in the 
presence of danger, he was the type of the dai'ing and resolute 
British officer. Ho had commanded his regiment in the Crimea. 
In India he had excited the wonder of his comrades, those 
especmlly of the Indian service, by the immunity with which, 
bareheaded, he was able to dare the rays of the powerful Indian 

VOL. iv, Y 
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sun. A stem disciplinarian, Ke was just, and, being just as 
well as stern, be was beloved by bis men. He appreciated 
even tbe many good qualities of tbe natives of India whom bo 
was combating, and advocated tbe policy of mercy after repres- 
sion. But that be was resolved to repress be showed by the 
eagerness witb wbicb be set out on tbe mission confided to him 
by tbe Governor-General. 

Lord Mark Kerr, and the wing of bis regiment, three hundred 
and ninety-one strong, including nineteen officers, then set out 
that same evening, reached Banaras on tbe 31st March, picked 
up there a troop — fifty-five men and two officers — of tbe Queen’s 
Bays, seventeen gtinner.s and one officer, witb two 6-pounder 
guns and two 5^-incb mortars, and started thence for Azamgarb 
at ten o’clock on tbe night of tbe 2nd April. His entire force 
consisted, then, of twenty-two officers and four hundred and 
forty-four men. 

Marching witb all speed, Lord Mark Kerr reached Sarsdna, 
eight miles from Azamgarb, tbe evening of tbe 5th. 
Kwr arrives There be received, and during the night continued 
to receive, most pressing letters from the staff officer 
Azamgarii, at Azamgaib, begging him to push on without 
the dawn a moment’s delay. But bnrriedly to march a force 
of four hundred and forty-four men, tired from a 
long journey, across a country utterly unknown to any of them, 
to relieve a place besieged by an army whose numbers certainly 
exceeded five thousand, and might amount to fifteen thousand, 
was an idea not to bo entertained by a prudent commander. 
Defeat would but precipitate the evil be bad been sent to avert. 
Lord hlark Kerr, then, 'wisely resolved to defer bis march till 
tbe da’wn of day should approach. 

He set out at 4 o’clock on tbe moming of tbe 6tb — Good 
Friday- — a reconnoitring party of the Bays, witb whom was 
Hcmarciips Mark, leading tbe way. After a march of two 

on the cth bours, one of the Queen’s Bays pointed out to Lord 

fhe rchdf l^Iurlc that the banked ditches to tbe right and left 

were crowded with armed men, lying in ambush 
and evidently on the look-out for him. His mind was instantly 
made up. Pretending not to observe these, bo dismounted 
himself and made bis cavalry dismount, and kept them baited 
till bis train of elephants, camels, and carts, two miles in length, 
should close up. This continued for an hour or more, the 
enemy thinking all tbe time that be bad the British relie-ving 
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force secure in his grasp. As soon as they arrived on the spot, 
he despatched a company of the 13th to the right front to clear 
the ditches of the enemy. In this he so far succeeded, that 
the rebels feU hack on their left, hut almost at the same time 
a heavy fire opened from the buildings and the 
mango groves of which I have spoken, and which, 
on the left of the road from the British advancing 
line, constituted the enemy’s right. Lord Mark threw out 
his men in skirmishing order and brought up the guns, which, 
at a distance of five hundred yards, began to throw shrapnel 
on to the enemy’s threatening left, where Kunwar Singh was 
conspicuous on a white charger. The enemy’s infantry, how- 
ever, were so numerous that they were able to spread out all 
round him, on his rear as well as on his flanks, and it resumed 
all the soldierly skill of the British leader to keep them at 
a distance. Lord Mark’s position was complicated Great dim. 
by the necessity of defending the large train of cuitiesofiiis 
animals accompanying the force, and the capture 
of which would, naturally, be a special object of the rebels. 
These animals, when the action had begun, had tni-ned round 
with fright and bolted to the rear, the mahouts clinging to 
the elephants, whilst the drivers, descending from the carts, 
had lun off, calling upon the trees and bushes to cover them. 
Everything now depended upon Lord Mark’s ability to make 
head against the enemy. Up to this time, when the fight 
had lasted an hour, thoixgh he still held the position he had 
taken up, he had made no impression upon them ; and just at 
the moment he could discern in rear of their skirmishers their 
reserves forming up in quarter-distance column, whilst a large 
body was being detached with the evident purpose of penetrat- 
ing between him and the baggage animals. In this, before long, 
the rebels partly succeeded ; for they set fire to many of the 
carts. 


The situation was now very ciitical. Lord Mark, whilst 
trying to defend his flanks and his rear, had / 

gradually pushed on the two 6-pounders aliuady ^tumon / 
mentioned to within sixty yurds of the main build- 
ing, but their fire still produced but little effect on ’ / 
its wulls. He had been anxious to try the eftect of shelling, but 
the two mortars had been halted in a very disadvan-^ageous 
position for that purpose, and to move them, so th'at they 
w'ould bo brought to bear with effect it "was now uecessarj)' to dro w 

2 
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them back a short distance. But this could not he 
hreitatfon^^^ done. The movement to the rear was interpreted 
would have ^8 a retreat, and the enemy advanced with loud 
os urn. s]|ioYits. He felt the main building was the key of 
the enemy’s position, and must be carried at any price. At 
last the two 6-ponnders succeeded in effecting a small breach 
in its outer wall, and, the volunteers being called for, some 
thirty or forty men rushed to the storm. They found the 
breach not quite practicable ; but, far from falling back, they 
set to work vigorously to enlarge it. Their labours disclosed 
an inner wall as yet uninjured. Upon this Lord Mark ordered 
them to set fire to the roof and wooden portions of 
periveranK! building, then to fall back. They obeyed this 
order with alacrity and effect. It was a splendid 
piece of work, for, shortly after thej’’ had fallen back, and the 
firing had recommenced from one gun — the other 
wit^^ccss. being used to prevent the enemy from pressing too 
closely on the British rear — the flames from the fire 
the stormers had kindled forced the enemy to evacuate the 
building. Instantly, Lord Mark, who had just organised a 
second assault, sent the Bays to the front. The rebels did not 
await the shook of their charge, and space was at once cleared 
for a further advance. 

But, while the position of the enemy in front was being thus 
forced, they had completed the circle, and were now 
The^rcbpis attacking the rear of Lord Mark’s small force. In 
?n anntuck this part of thc field a high embankment crossed 
while Tn Ti'j- To^d. This embanltment the enemy now seized 

bagg-Vge. and opened from it a heavy mnsketry fire. Captain 
Wilson Jones of the 13th, commanding the company 
of that regiment which formed the rear guard, at once faced 
about aud charged them. He drove the enemy back, but lost 
bis Own life. 

Lord Mark’s position was now peculiar. He bad pierced the 
Lord Mark Gucmy’s Centre ; the \\ ay to Azamgarh lay open to 
l> aves thx ' him ; on his left, the rebels, teriifiod by the defeat 
Centre, were rapidly falling hack ; but, on the 
mao ' right, they still menaced him, whilst in his rear the 
himsLof the carmen and drivers had left thc baggage exposed, 
till his these circumstances, Lord Mark, hearing in mind the 
should pcct of his expedition, resolved to leave a sufliciont force 
enomy tkont to the right, whilst he should push on with the 
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main body to Azamgarb, rally to Mmself, and return -with any 
loyal sipahis lie might find there, believing that these, on a 
pinch, would drive the carts. He probably calculated that the 
enemy, believing themselves threafened by the 
the movement, would be glad to retreat while they 
could. Sending, then, Major Tyler of the 13th, a 
cool and capable officer, to command the rear and baggage 
guards, he pushed forward on the Azamgarh road. 

His anticipations were almost immediately realised. The 
enemy’s left wing, frightened by his forward 
movement, beat a hasty retreat. Then, as if by cnroias^*”' 
magic, many of the carters and drivers and mahouts 
reappeared, and Major Tyler pushed on rapidly after 
his chief. No further opposition was offered to Lord Mark. A 
village which had to be traversed, and which might have been 
easily defended -with a few men, was abandoned. The stone 
bridge across the river leading to the intrenchment 
was reached at 11 o’clock. This biidge had been 
rendered impassable by the rebels, and afrer their 
flight they still continued to maintain a heavy fire on it. It 
was repaired under this fire by Lieutenant Coloinb, K.A., 
acting under the orders of Lord Mark. As soon as it had been 
rendered serviceable, Lord Mark sent for the Madras Eifles from 
the intrenchment, and despatched them to aid in escorting the 
carts and elephants. They accomplished this task without 
opposition, and the baggage was brought in in safety. 

This gallant action reflects the greatest credit on the troops 
and tho commander. Lord Mark was accom- 
panied by Lieutenant-Colonel Longden of tho 10th 
Foot and Mi\ Venables, the daring indigo-planter, Mark Kot. 
whose previous gaEant achicA'^ements have brought 
him more than once before the reader ; and no doiibt the previous 
experience of these two gallant men Avas useful to him. But 
ho was the leader ; upon him it depended whether to advance 
against numbers or to retreat before ' numbers. Upon his 
shoulders rested the responsibility, and to him must be accorded 
the praise. When it Avas urged upon him by these brave men to 
abandon the convoy and to make for the intrenchment, he merely 
replied “ Wait a bit : we’ll Avin yet,” and persevered. The 
number against Avhom ho contoirded did not, at the lowest compu- 
tation, fall short of four thousand men, and probably greatly 
exceeded it. Against these, deducting his baggage guards, ho 
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could not put in line more than three hundred men. In the 
daring, the conduct, and the success of the achievement, Lord 
Mark Kerr’s relief of Azamgarh may he classed with Yincent 
Eyre’s relief of Arah. 

Nor, whilst awarding Lord Mark Kerr this high praise for 
his daring, can Histoiy deny him the not inferior 
merit of inilitai’Y prudence. The implorinc! letters 
daring. he received lor immeaiate aid on his ariival at 
Sarsana might have induced a less prudent com- 
mander to start that night on an errand, the accomplishment of 
which successfully might well he supposed to depend on the 
most absolute promptitude. There can be no more tormenting 
pressure on the mind of a commander than the knowledge that 
his countrymen within a few miles of him may perish for want 
of immediate relief ; that the few hours of the night, well 
employed, would bring them that relief ; but that prudential 
considerations compel him not to use those hours. Lord Mark 
KeiT felt that pressure, and yet had the wisdom to resist 

it* . . 

The state of affairs at Azamgarh was had indeed. Milman’s 
force, after its precipitate and disastrous retreat, 
nmiJrs°n marched straight into the intrenchmeuts within 

j’.imgarii. the gaol, leaving the town to the mercy of the rebels. 

But these moved so cautiously that the reinforce- 
ments of which I have spoken were able to enter. Two days 
later, the rebels occupied the town and boleagured the gaol. 
Fortunately, this was surrounded by a deep ditch, and Kunwar 
Singh did not care to risk an assault. He invested the place, 
and trusted to the effects of famine and an unremitting fire. 
He even had it in contemplation to blockade the gaol and to 
march on Banaras, and there can be no doubt that this 
programme would have been carried out hut for the splendid 
achievement of Lord Marie Kerr. 

d’he action fought by Lord Mark had cost the British a 
casualty list large in proportion to the number en- 
gaged, eight officoi-s and men being killed and 
thirty-four severely or dangerously wounded. At 
such a price the defeat of Kiinwar Singh was chcajdy 
That leader had showed himself greater as a 
than a tactician. His plan of campaign was ad- 
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miraLlo, but in carrying it into execution lie committed many 
serious errors. Milman gave him a great, an unexpected 
opportunity. He had that officer at his mercy. When Milman’s 
■ men were waiting for their breakfast in the mango grove near 
Atraiilia, it was in the power of Kunwar Sing^o cut them off 
from Azamgarh. He preferred to attack them in front. Then, 
when he had forced him to fall back, he did not press the 
pursuit with sufficient vigour. A capable commander would 
still have cut them off. Once having seen them housed in 
Azamgarh, he should have left a portion of his force 
to blockade them, pressed on with the remainder 
towards Banaras, and occupied a position in which faUc tactics, 
he could have engaged Lord Blark Kerr witJi 
advantage. He had at his disposal, it subsequently transpired, 
about twelvfe thousand men. To oppose these the few men led 
by Lord Mark were alone available. Everything was within 
his grasp had he dared to stretch out his hand. The chances 
are that, capable man as he was, he saw all this. But he was 
not supreme master of the situation. Every petty leader who 
had brought his contingent to serve under him vdshed to 
dictate a programme. The counsels of the rebels tended, then, 
almost always to a compromise. 

1 have now recorded the result of the message sent from 
Azamgarh to Banaras and Allahabad. Another result was 
produced by the message despatched to Lakhnao. W hat that 
was will bo narrated when 1 return to the army still massed 
in the conquered city. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

KUNWAR SINGH AT BAT IN WESTERN BIhIr. 


I LEFT Sir Colin Campbell master, on the 21st March, of Lalchnao. 
I propose to nan-ate now the measures which he adopted to reap 
every possible advantage from his conquest. 

Three main objects first presented themselves to his attention. 
The action Strengthening of the weak places 

still remain- which had been threatened during his advance ; the 
compii^X second, the formation of a movable column for the 
re-conquest of western and north-western Oudh ; the 
third, the re-conquest of Eohilkhand. Combined with this last 
was the necessity of holding out a hand to the brigade of Seaton, 
left at Fathgarh, and to the columns of Jones and Penny still 
accomplishing, or about to accomplish, the work which had 
remained to be carried out for the complete pacification of tbe 
North-western provinces. 

On the 24tli March Sir Colin detailed a considerable force to 


constitute, for the moment, the ganison of Lakhnao."*- The 
command of this force was intrusted to Sir Hope Grant. 

On the 28th the Military Train, the 1 0th Regiment, and a 
jggg field battery left for Allahabad. The same day Sir 
March. Colin received information of Milman’s disaster near 
SirE-Liigard Azamgai’h, narrated in the previous chapter. His 
Is ordered to movement to repair the misfortune was as prompt as 
/ zarogur could be desired. On the 29th Sir E. Lugard was 
despatched, with a brigade of infantry (10th, f 34th, 84th), 
seven hundred Sikh sabres, and eighteen pieces of artilleiy, by 
the direct road to Azaiugarh, taking Atraulia en route. Whilst 
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Lugard would thus relieve Azamgarh, the advance of Jang 
Bahadur’s force towards Baizahad, on their return to Nipal, 
would, it was hoped, relieve Eowcroft, whom I left encamped 
at Amorah. 

I propose, in the first instance, to follow the course of Sir 
E. Lugard. But before setting out with him I may state that 
there still remained at Lakhnao four regiments of cavalry and 
eight of infantry, with artillery in proportion, to be accounted 
for. These were constituted as a moAmble column, at the head 
of which was placed Brigadier-General Walpole. To him 1 
shall revert in due course. 

Lugard left Lakhnao on the 29 th March. The distance to 
Azamgarh was fifteen marches. Pushing on as Mar.— April, 
rapidly as possible, he reached Sultanpur the 5th April. He sets out 
It had been his intention to cross the Giimti at this iMarch, 
place, and march direct on Azamgarh. But to carry out this 
plan would have necessitated a week’s delay. The bridge had 
been destroyed by fire, and there were no boats. Under these 
circumstances he resolved to continue his march down the right 
bank, and to make, in the first instance, for Jaunpur. 

A few miles only from Jaunpur, to the north-west of it, and 
on the direct road from Sultdnpor, lies the village of and defeats 
Tigra. Within four miles of this village a rebel force tto rebels 
of three thousand men, one third of whom were 
trained sijiahis, and two guns, under the command of Ghulam 
Hxisen, had appeared on the lOth Apiil, threatening Jaunpur, 
The following day this rebel force attacked and burnt a con- 
siderable village within six miles of Tigra. The aftQraoon of 
that day Lugard reached Tigra, and heard of the vicinity of the 
rebels. He had made a sixteen-mile march, his troops were 
exhausted, the heat of the day Tvas excessive. He therefore 
resolved to remain where he was till his men should have rested 
and the sun be less oppressive. Towards evening, however, ho 
received information that the rebels were on the move. He at 
once turned out his men, dashed after them, caught and attacked 
them. The rebels attempted for a moment to stand, but they 
could not resist the terrible onslaught of the cavalry. After a 
short resistance, they turned and fled, leamng eiglitj-' killed and 
their two guns on the field. On the side of the 
victors six sawars Avere wounded. There was but 
one killed — but the loss Avas the loss of a most ncaiiior 
gallant officer, who had rendered excellent soiwico iiavj[ock. 
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during tiie mutiny. He who fell was Lieutenant Charles 
Havelock, a nephew of the renowned general. 

Lugard marched on the next day to Didarganj, relieved the 
Gurldias at Jaunpur by three companies of the SHh Eegiment, 
and then pushed on for Azamgarh. On the 14th lie 
zamgar . within seven miles of that place. Azamgarh 

was still invested by the force under Kunwar Singh, computed 
to be thirteen thousand strong ; but, if that leader had been 
unable to force his way into the Biitish inti enchnient when it 
was occupied by Milman’s small force, still less was he capable 
of making an impression upon it after the reinforcements from 
Plans of the Ohazipur and Banaras had reached the place. Indeed, 
British gar- the British garrison had been so greatly increa''ed 
risen. that, had it taken the field, it might have ended the 
campaign at a blow. Colonel Dames, who commanded, was, 
however, restrained from action by the express orders of Sir 
Colin, and directed to await in his intrenched position the 
arrival of Sir E. Lugard. The rebels, therefore, still occupied 
the town, and still threatened the intrenchment. On the 
approach of Lugard, on the 15th, Kunwar Singh drew up his 
forces along the banks of the little river Tons,^ commanding 
the bridge of boats across it, and resolved to dispute the passage. 
But the wily chieftain had matured plans far deeper than oven 
tho.^e about him could fathom. He knew very well 
that the soldiers who had failed to stop the small 
force of Lord Mark Kerr would havo no chance 
against the more conbiderable brigade of Sir E. 
_ He therefore so aiTanged his forces that, whilst those 
upon whom ho could most depend should defend the passage of 
the Tons as long as possible, the great bulk, traversing the 
tOAvn, should march wdth all speed to the Ganges, and, crossing 
that river at or near Ghfizipiir, should endeavour to reach his 
native jungles at Jagdfspur, there to renew the war. 

Lugard attacked the rebels with great vigour. But for some 
Lugard forces ^imo ho failed to make any impression upon them, 
the passage They held the bridge of boats with a resolution and 
of the Ions, pej-ggyeranco worthy of veterans, and it w.as not 
until they had by their long resistance ensured the safety of 
their comrades that they fell hack. Lugard then crossed the 
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* There are three rivers of this nnino. Tiint mentioned in the text is 
known as the North-eastern Tons. It is an off-shoot from tlio Ghdghril. 
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Tons, and at once detaclied half a troop of horse artillery, the 
IMilitary Train, and two squadrons 3rd Sikh Cavalry in pursuit. 
In this action Mr. Yenables, the indigo-planter, always to the 
front, always daring, and always, from his intimate acquaintance 
with the cotuitry, eminently useful, was severely wounded. To 
the regret of every soldier, he died of his wounds. 

Ho had rendered splendid and unpaid service to his MnVenabics. 

country. In the earlier days of the mutiny, when 

all had been clouded and gloomy, he had set a noble example to 

everybody, and, when bis station had been abandoned by the 

civilians, had shown the power of preserving order which even 

one resolute Englishman can wield in India. Honour be to his 

memory. 

The rebels had taken every advantage of the firm resistance 
made by their comrades at the Tons, and the pursuers 
had a gallop of twelve miles before they caught retreat, but 
sight of them. And when they did see them the 
sight was far from reasstiring. Instead of a defeated 
and scattered host seeking safety in flight, they came upon a 
body of men retiring unbroken and in good order. There were 
the men of the old Daudpur brigade, of the 7th, 8th, and 40th 
Native Infantry covering the retreat of a large body of followers. 
But the pursuers did not hesitate. They charged- — to make, 
however, no impression. “ It was all we could do,” wrote one 
of the officers engaged, “to hold our own against such odds. 
Immediately our cavalry charged they stood and formed square, 
and used to abuse and tell us to come on.” The loss 
of the British was oonsiderablo. Hamilton of the make 
3rd Sikhs, a very gallant officer, was Avounded and 
unhorsed when charging the squares. As he lay on 
the ground, the rebels cutting at him, Middleton of the 29th 
Foot and Farrier Murphy rushed to his assistance, and succeeded 
in rescuing his body, which otherwise would have been cut to 
2 )ieces. The wounds Hamilton received were, however, mortal. 
Ultimately, by great daring, the British forced the enemy to 
fall back; but they fell back in jDorfoct order, leaving only 
three of their gnius in the hands of the assailants, who had com- 
^fletely failed to break them.* The British, therefore, halted 

* A littlo after the rescue of Hamilton, a body of rebelB daslied forward, 
with talwars drawn, to cut down a wounded mid dismounted trooper of the 
military tram. Again did Ididdlelou dash forward, drive them hack, and, 
diBmounting, place the wounded trooper on liis horse. 
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at Natliupur, -where they had fought, watched the enemy dis- 
appear in the direction of the Ganges, then sent their killed 
and wounded into Azamgarh, with a request for reinforce- 
ments. 

Lugard, after crossing the Tons, had pitched his camp, and, 
Lugard sends drawing to himself the garrison of Azamgarh, was 
Dougiasin preparing to move actively against two rajahs, allies 
purMiit. gingli — who, after the battle, had taken a 

northerly direction towards Oudh — and to watch the reuniting 

V rii 16-17 Ghulam Husen’s force. But, tlie moment 

April 16-1 . i-eceived the report of the pursuing column baited 

at Nathupur, he detached Brigadier Douglas at the head of a 
wing of the 37th, the 84th, one company Madras Bifles, four guns 
Major Cotter’s battery Madras Artillery, two 5^-inch mortars, to 
reinforce them. Douglas started at once, and reached Nathupur 
that night (16th April). 

Meanwhile Kiinwar Singh had halted at the village of 
Kunwar Nughai, about fourteen miles from Nathupur. The 
Singh haiiB rcusons which influenced Kiinwar Singh, at so 
atNagiiM. critical a conjuncture, to discontinue his retreat, 
cannot ho divined. It is fair to believe, however, that know- 
ing, from the custom of his enemy, he would bo pursued, he 
hoped to be able to strike that enemy a blow so disabling as to 
permit him to continue his retreat without further molesta- 
tion. Certain it is that ho had occupied a strong position, and 
arranged his forces -with considerable skill. Occupying gnoves 
of large trees, he had covered his front with breastworks, and 
had dhposed his guns so as to reap the greatest possible advan- 
tage from their working. Here Douglas found him 
on the morning of the 17th, and here he attacked 
him. But again did Kunwar Singh disjilay groat 
tactical ability. He kept Douglas at bay till he had secured 
two lines of retreat for his main columns, which he had divided. 

He then fell back leisurely, and, though many of bis 
men were cut up, they maintained to the end of the 
day their determined and orderly attitude. As soon 
as Douglas’s pursuit — continued for four or five 
miles — relaxed, the two divided columns reunited, 
and took up 'a position for the night. 

Douglas lay that night at Ahiisi, within six miles of the 
rebels. Early next morning he started again in 
purfw. _ pursuit. But the rebels had been equally prompt, 
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and marclied tlxat day witliont molestation to Nagra,^ eighteen 
miles distant. They were followed all day hy the British 
cavalry and horse artillery, but the infantry did not come 
up in time to permit Douglas to engage. He encamped that 
night within three or four miles of the enemy’s position. 
But Kunwar Singh was well served hy his spies. No sooner 
had he heard that the British had halted for the night than he 
broke up his camp, marched to Sikandarpur, crossed 
the Ghagra by the ford near that place, and pushed iffin,var 
on to IManohar, in the Ghazipur district. There he singh 
and his followers halted, wearied and hungry, 
hoping they might have time for sleep and food before their 
pursuers should appear. 

But Douglas was determined to allow them little time for 
either. At midnight on the 18th he heard of their 
move towards Sikandarpur. At 2 o’clock in the tracls^'and at 
morning he was on their track, and marching all iiwt reaches 
day, picking up many stragglers as he proceeded, he 
bivouacked that night within four miles of Ktiuwar Singh’s 
position. He did not rest there long. Hoping to catch the 
enemy, he turned out his men at a very early hour on the 20th, 
and, marching rapidly, found himself at daylight in front of his 
still resting enemy- 

That position was neither so strong nor so well chosen as 
that at Naghai. The defence consequently was less 
determined, and the disaster was greater. Douglas 
advanced bis infantry under cover of a fire from his ® mpi^eiy 
guns, at the same time that he threatened the defeats tiie 
enemy’s right with his cavalry. The rebels made ^^ndiar. 
no stand, but fied in disorder, leaving on the field a 
brass 9-pounder gun, several limbers and waggons, an immense 
quantity of ammunition, a large amount of treasure, a number 
of carts and bullocks, four elephants, and the colours of the 
28th Eegiment Native Infantry, which were found wrapped 
round the body of a Subahdar who was shot. The rebels were 
pursued for six miles, but, in pursuance of a preconceived plan, 
their several columns took different routes, to reunite again at a 
given horn- of the night at some settled spot. Where this spot 
M’as Douglas found it impossible to discover. Accordingly, 


* Nagra is a town in the Az-aingaTh district. It lies forty-live miles to the 
en.sl of the town of Hint name on the ro.ad to Clmprii. 
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when darlmess set in, he bivouacked, prepared to move early on 
the morrow. 

But Kunwar Singh had displayed his customary subtlety. 

His object was to cross the Ganges. Ho had im- 

in"h eludes country people and on many of his 

Cnmberiege own following, that having no boats it would he 
the Ganges uecessaiy to cross the river on elephants, of which a 
intoBihiir. certain number still remained. By this report he 
hoped to deceive the English general. But, mean- 
while, ho had, by means of his agents, collected a sufficient 
number of boats at Seopur Ghat, seven miles below Ballia. 
When, therefore, night fell, he inarched off to this point, and 
outwitting Colonel Oumherlege, who, with two regiments of 
i\Iadras cavalry, was waiting to pounce upon him at Ballia, 
succeeded in embarking all his men except two hundred before 
^ ^ ^ the British appeared on the scene. Douglas, indeed, 

pTi - -- . started in pursuit at 2 o’clock in the morning, 
hut, misled by the false information circulated by Kunwar Singh, 
he only reached the right track in time to cut off the two hun- 
dred men of whom I have spoken, to capture some elopliants 
and another brass gun, and to sink one — the last — of the enemy’s 
boats. 

Kunwar Singh thus crossed the Ganges in safety. He made 
his way without delay to his ancestral domain at 
Jagdispur. Here he found his brother, Amar Singh, 
with several thousand armed villagers ready to sup- 
port him. Kunwar Singh posted these and the few men who, 
after crossing the Ganges, had adhered to his fortunes, in the 
jungles coveiing his castle — the same thick jungles which Vin- 
cent Byre had forced on the 12th August of the preceding year. 

But if, as I have ali’cady had occasion to remark, there was 
no William Tayler to exercise a vigilant supervision over the 
several districts of western Bihar, neither was there a Vincent 
Eyre to retrieve the en’ors of the Bengal Government. , It 
happened that Ai'ah was at this time occupied by a party of 
a hundred and fifty men of the 35th Begiment, a hundred and 
fifty of Itattray’s Sikhs, and fifty sailors of the Naval Brigade, 
the whole under the command of Captain Le Grand of the 


* The town which gives its nnmo to tin's ghfit, Seopur Dinr, is two miles 
from the northern Ijonk of iho Gauge?, and five miles north-east from Ballia. 
which is a tlonrisluug town with a municipality. 
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April 23. 


35tli. Le Grand, knowing well wkat Yincent Eyre ^ 

had accomplished in the same locality ; how, with resolves to 
a smaller force at his disposal, he had beaten an 
enemy certainly not less numerous and far better armed and 
disciplined than the enemy now occupying the same position, 
determined, if possible, to emulate his example. • Accordingly, 
on the 23rd April, he marched from Arab with the 
force I have mentioned, and two 12-pound6r homt- 
zers. Early on the morning of the 23rd he came upon the little 
army of Eunwar Singh. It consisted of about two 
thousand men, dispirited, badly armed, and without 
guns. It occupied the thick jungle, about a mile 
and a half in depth. Le Grand b^egan the action with a fire 
from his two howitzers. These, however, seemed to make no 
impression on the enemy, and the infantry were then brought 
up to make the charge which, when they are well led, has never- 
failed against Asiatics. The exact course of the events wliich 
followed has never been clearly explained. But this is certain, 
that at a critical moment of the advance into the thick jungle, 
when the men in extended order were about to rush forward 
with a cheer, the bugler sounded the retreat. By jg com- 

whoin the order to sound was given, or whether it pieieiy 
was intended to sound the retreat, is not known. ° • 

The effect of it on a scattered body of men unable to see each 
other was to cause irretrievable confusion. To repair it Le 
Grand used every means in his power, but in vain. The evil 
had been done. The men fell back in disorder, followed by the 
enemy, and, abandoning the howitzers, fled to Arab. The 35th 
suffered very severely. Two-thirds of their number, amongst 
them Le Grand and two officers, were either killed or died 
from heat-apoplexy on the retreat. The gunners, refusing to 
retire, wore killed at their guns. The disaster was complete. 

This disaster threw the district once more into disorder. A 
panic ensued at the station of Ghapra, and expresses 
were sent from Lanapur to Brigadier Douglas, 
urging him to cross the river without delay. Doug- 
las, whose incessant pursuit of Kunwar Singh with- 
out tents had tried his men to the utmost, had been inclined, 
when the rebel chief had escaped his clutches, to wait till his 
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* Tlio cnsTialties -trero in Idllcd : 35th, a hundred and two men ; railors, 
nineteen ; Sihlis, nine ,* oflicers, three. 
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lieavy baggage sboald arrive. But, on receipt of the expresses 
from Danapur, be crossed tbe Ganges, 25tb April, at Sma Gbat, 
pushed on the 84th Foot and two guns to Arab on the 29th, and 
followed himself two days later. 

But, before Douglas could act against the rebels, a material 
Death of change had taken place in the conduct of their 

affairs. Whether Kunwar Singh was wounded at 
■ the action fought at Manohar, or, whether, as some 
of his followers aver, as he was crossing the Ganges, this is 
certain, that immediate^ on his arrival at Jagdispur he under- 
went amputation of the wrist. He was an old man, and the 
shock was too much for him. He died three days after he had 
defeated Le Grand. 


Kunwar Singh was succeeded by his brother A m ar Singh. 
Amn r Though hai'dly the equal of his brother in militarj’’ 
ceeda skill, Amar Singh was not one whit behind him in 
cee a im. and resolution, and the manner in which he 

conducted the operations which followed left little to be desired 
in a partisan leader. 

The rebels, after defeating Le Grand, had followed up their 
victory by an attack on Arab. Though repulsed, 
they still continued to threaten it, and, as their num- 
waltfthe ters were daily augmenting, Douglas thought it 
arrival of advisable to await the arrival of Lugard, who had 
’ warned him of his approach. 

Lugard, who, since I last spoke of him, had remained at 
Azamgarh, occupied in clearing the surrounding 
eariy^S^May. ^istiicts, had uo soouer heard of Kunwar Singh’s 
successful passage of the Ganges and the disaster of 
Le Grand, than he set off with a portion of his brigade, crossed 
the sacred stream on the 3rd and two following days of May, 
and marched at once to the neighbourhood of Arab. 

The news he received there led Lugard to believe that the 
Plans of rebels, who were reported to number eight thousand, 
were intrenching themselves in the jungle between 
Bihiyd, and Jagdispur. He resolved, therefore, to 
occupy with his main body a position in front of the western 
face of the jungle, guarding Arab with a detachment, whilst 
Colonel Corfield, commanding a small force at Sasardm, should 
march from that quarter to his aid. 

Lugard reached Bihiyd on the 8th, sent back thence the 
detachment to guard Arab, and then marched on the 9th to a 
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plain a little to tlie west of Jagdispur. Here he intended LiiRani 
to halt to await the arrival of Corfield. But the jagXpOr. 
enemy’s action forced him to change his plan. On the 
afternoon of that day Amar Singh, covering his movement by a 
threatened attack on Lngard’s camp, marched from the jungles 
with the bulk of his following in the direction of Arab. Forced, 
then, to attack at once, Lngurd checked the advance on Arah 
with his cavalry and guns ; then, dividing his force into three 
columns, he drove the enemy before him, and occupied Jagdis- 
piir. In this operation he did not lose a single man killed, and 
only a few were wounded. The rebels fell back on Satwarpur, 
a village in the jungle district. 

The day following, Lugard, sensible of the necessity of fol- 
lowing up his advantage, set out in pursuit. On progress or 
the 11th he was joined at Pirn, seven miles south- the cam- 
west of Jagdispiir, by Corfield, who, fighting almost 
daily and always successfully, had made his way from Sdsaram. 
That same day he surprised and defeated the rebels at Hatampur. 
From this date, skirmishes were of daily occurrence. On the 
12th, Lugard beat the rebels at Jathin, whilst Corfield drove 
them from Duvim. On the 20th they were again beaten, though 
they managed to kill an ofScer, Dawson, of the Military Train. 
Lugard, however, avenged his death on the 27th by inflicting a 
crushing defeat upon them at Dalilpur, recapturing the two 
howitzer.s they had taken from Le Grand, On this occasion he 
did not lose a single man. 

But these victories did not crush the rebellion in the district. 
On each occasion the rebels, knowing every inch of pheper- 
the country, di.spersed to reunite in nearly the same 
strength as before. Dividing themselves'- into small retell 
parties, they organised a system of fveebopting, 
dangerous to life and property, and threatening to 
the stations, the peaceful villages, and the isolated 
X^osts all over the country. It was impossible to wage a war of 
extermination. Yet the jungles offered the rebels a means of 
defying for a series of months disciplined soldiers led by skilled 
and capable generals. In vain were their positions 
marked, encircled, and then marched upon from 
different quarters. The smallest <^elay on the part a ne^v scheme 
of one of the converging columns gave the rebels the ^ Jjfiaofficer 
opportunity, of which they wore evcjr prompt to avail 
themselves, to escape. Nor was it Antil the genhta 
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of a staff oflacer serving imder Douglas devised a plan, based 
upon bis experience of its efficiency elsewhere, that a certain’ 
means was attained for the extermination or expulsion of the 
persistent rebels. The nature of that plan will be developed in 
the pages which follow. 

After the defeat at Dalilpur on the 27th, the rebels broke up 
into small parties, and commenced their new trade of marauding 
on a large scale. One jjarty attacked and destroyed 
Sie^di^aict! indigo factory near Dumraun, another plundered 
the village of Eajpur near Baksar, a third threatened 
the railway works on the Karamndsa, These proceedings spread 
dismay and disorder throughout the Shahabad district. 

In the campaign up to the point which I have now reached, 
the British tioops had suffered greatly from the heat and ex- 
posure to the sun. But, in the presence of the occurrences just 


recorded, Lugard was compelled io keep them 
d^featsth^cm* f^cti'''ely employed. To facilitate their movements 
and to lessen the chances of the escape of the enemy, 
he set to work to intersect the jungles by roads. On the 2nd 
June divided his force into two parts, the one at 

" ‘ Keshwd, the other at Dalilpur, opposite pojnts on 
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of his health to resign his eommancl and proceed to England. 
The troops were then ordered into quarters. But they had 
scarcely retired from the field, when the rebels, strong in a con- 
viction of real success in the past, and confident that the rainy 
season would secure them immunity for tho four months to 
come, reoocupied their old positions, their numbers daily in- 
creased bj' recruits from all parts of the country. 

It was under these circumstances that Brigadier Douglas, C.B., 
was ajjpointed to succeed Lugard. He had no sine- junc— Sept 

cure. He had not even assumed command n-hen he Dougins suc- 
heard that, owing to the man oeuvres and intrigues of **'“• 
Araar Singh, the rebel prisoners in the gaol at Gaya had been 
released, and, joined by tho police and the convicts, had driven 


the English into their intrencliment. This outrage 
— which wms speedily repaired — was followed up by oougins 
a raid into the station of Arab, the garrison of flrsus=umii)g 
which had been cunningly enticed away, and by tho 
burning of a gentleman’s bungalow^ The civil authority had, 
in fact, everywhere disappeared. 

Under these circumstances, the British authorities resorted to 


stronger measures. First they placed Douglas in 
command of the whole of the disturbed districts as 
far as Dilndpur, Then they augmented tho troops 'o tunic cnti 
under his command to a numerical strength of seven 
thousand. Douglas began at once to w'ork on a 
system. Ho organised strong posts at easy distances from each 
other in all directions. He located his troops in such a manner 
that it would be easy to mass them at short notice on one 
particular point. He sent out trusted Sipdhis in disguise to 
penetrate the designs of the mutineers, ancl even to bring in 
their leaders, alive or dead. He continued with great effect the 
practice, initiated by his predecessor, of covering the jungles 
wfitli roads. Finally, as a supreme remedy, he elaborated a plan 
for driving tho rebels into Jagdispiir, as a Qomiuon centre, and 
for there finishing the campaign — as he had every right to 
expect — by the assault and capture of that stronghold. 

This Ilian, it wall he ohserved, involved tho deferring of 
larger operations niitil October or November. Jiean- 
while it was necessary to secure the grand trunk Operations 
road. On this road, w'hich traverses tho low’or portion kariSy de- 
of the district from east to west, and tho yafoty of 
W'hich w'asof vital importance to Sir Colin Camiibcli rains. 
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and his army, large bodies of troops under Colonel Turner, C.B,, 
9 7 th Eegiment, were constantly employed. For the fonr months 
that followed Turner was unremittingly engaged on this arduous 
hut necessary service. 

The rebels on their side were very persevering. Amar Singh 
The rebels reoccupied JagdispuT, and his adherents, in small 
continue parties, kept the districts in continued disturbance 
active, throttghout July, August, and September. They 
seemed to be ubiquitous. Many places in opposite directions 
were attacked about the same time. Their principal depreda- 
tions, however, were confined to the country south of the 
Ganges and west of the Son river. 

It is true they met several reverses. On the 9th September, 
m spite of Colonel Walters defeated them atEampur; on the 
frequent 20th, Captain French and a party of the 36th de- 

defeats. strojcd their boats on the Son ; on the 14th October, 

Mr. Probyn, of the Civil Service, and twenty Sikhs, ran up a 
Cl eek on the Shahibdd side of the river and destroyed four large 
boats defended by three hundred and seventy-five Sip/ihis and a 
hundred horsemen — a most gallant performance. Not the less, 
however, did the rebels continue to threaten Arab ; 
they even attacked the cavalry picket at that station. 

But the end was now approaching. The rainy season was 
Reasons for Passing away. In one point of view it would have been 
beginiung advisable to defer serious operations until it had actually 

13 th ocfobe” passed. It was feared, however, and not without reason, 
that on the complete cessation of the rains, the rebels, 
thoroughly aware of the preparations made against them, would 
cross the Son and carry rapine and the sword into the districts 
which had up to the time been free from their presence. Conse- 
quently Douglas resolved to begin operations on the 13th October. 

On the 9 th of that month he set out from Dandpur to cany 
into execution the plan he had carefully and elabor- 
ately devised. The ground was still swampy, and 
this was likely to prove a material disadvantage in 
a campaign the success of which depended npon the 
exact punctnality of arrival at a given point of 
several converging columns.*^ But Douglas had 


October. 


On the 13th 
October 
Dougins 
Kui'-es seven 
columns to 
com erge near 
Jagdl3i)(ir. 


* It may be convenient to state that the district in question may he roughly 
described ns a triangle, each side of vfhich measured fifty miles. It vns 
bounded on the north by the Ganges, on the cast by the Son, and on the 
west and south transversely by the hilly districts of Mfrzsipur. 
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talcon bis measures witb precision. Prom several points be set 
in motion, on tbe 13tb October, seven dilterent columns, tbe 
object of all being to drive tbe rebels before them to tbe common 
centre, Jagdispur, there to fall upon tbem and finish tbe cam- 
paign at one stroke. 

Success crowned bis earlier combats. On tbe 14tb 
Douglas drove tbe rebels out of Karisdt. On tbe JreVres^cd 
16tb, Durnford, leading tbe Baksar column, defeated within the 
them, though after a determined resistance, at Kamp- jungles.'*'^ 
sdgar. On tbe 17tb Turner’s column beaded and 
defeated tbem at Piru, and followed hotly in pursuit. These 
movements bad been so thoroughly executed that tbe rebels, 
numbering four thousand five hundred, were pressed in on all 
sides towards tbe centre, and it was known on tbe evening of 
tbe 17tb that they were all within tbe circle, tbe outlets on tbe 
outer ring of which were watched by tbe seven converging 
columns. 

Douglas believed that he bad tbem, and be had a right to 
believe it, Nothing but a mistake on tbe j^art of 
one of the leaders of tbe seven columns could save ordewCic 
them, and he had impressed bis orders so sti’ongly columns to 
on those leaders, 'and had made them see so clearly j^”disprir?^ 
the issue at stake, that he had evoiy reason to feel 
confident. He fixed the assault for noon of the following day. 
The result showed the mistake of reckoning with absolute 
certainty on tbe success of a manceuvre, the threads of Avhicb 
are in the bands of seven men, the failure of any one of wPom, 
whether from accident or stupidity, would spoil tbe combina- 
tion. The failure of ono man out of the seven effectivclj' 
ruined Douglas’s woll-tbougat-out plan. Six of the 
columns converged punctually to tbe common centre, coionei*'’ 
only to find the place evacuated. Tbe seventh 
column, commanded by Colonel AYaltcrs of tbe 53rd, rebels 
bad been delayed five hours by an inundation con- 
seqtiont on tbe cutting of embankments, and the rebels bad 
escaped by tbe outlet be luid left them ! 

It -was at this period that the staff oliicor to wdioni I have 
alluded in a preceding page submitted to tbe general 
a plan which be believed would meet tbe difficulties 
of tbe case. Tbe staff officer, who was no other 
than Jilajor Sir Henry Havelock, Deputy Assisi ant Adjutant- 
General of the force, bad, in bis oxporieiico of Pninks's advance 
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Havelock 
BCts out. 


without cavalry from the eastern frontier of Oudh to Lakhnao, 
noticed the enormous service which a few mounted soldiers of 
the 10th Foot, carrying rifles on horseback, had been able to 
render. Conceiving the idea, some time before Douglas had set 
out from Danapiir, that the services of a few men might be 
advantageously utilised in a similar manner, he had caused forty 
riflemen of the 10th Foot to be hastily trained by Captain 
Bartholomew of that regiment. He now proposed 
to Douglas, to employ the men so trained as mounted 
infantry — as men, that is to say, who could pursue 
and overtake the enemy, then, dismounting*, hold them in check 
till the main force should arrive. Douglas gave his cordial 
assent. Whereupon Havelock, first increasing the 
forty men to sixty by volunteers from the 10 th, set out 
to head the rebels, who; he learned, were marching 
towards the Son. He took with him three troops of the 
Military Train and sixty cavalry as supports. 

The orders given to Havelock were to endeavour, by a forced 
The plan of ii^arch, to interpose between the rebels and the Son, 
bis cam- wMlst two Golumns of infantry should be despatched 
paigii’ same direction, one to the north, the other to 

the south, of their lino of flight, so that, should he succeed in 
turning them, they would find themselves surrounded. 

Havelock set out from his post near Jagdispur at a little past 
Havelock ^ o’clock ou the night of the l8th ; he reached Arab 

heads the at 1 o’clock in the morning of the 19th, halted there 

• rebels , ^ half hours, and, stai’ting again at half- 

past 7, reached the Son before the rebels. The latter, finding 
themselves headed, halted, Remained irresolute for twelve hours, 
and then retraced their steps south-westward. 

Havelock’s mounted column followed, maintaining by patrols 
who tr to communication with the infantry detach- 

cscapeby^ ments, and guiding their movements. The mutinied 
westwarf Sipahis, now fairly aronsed to a sense of their danger, 
pnt forth their best efforts to out-march their pur- 
suers, and, after an ineffectual attempt to re-enter the Jagdispur 
jungle, pushed directly westward. The pursuing mounted 
riflemen were sadly embarrassed by rice-fields, inundated to a 
depth of from one to two feet, making one continuous swamp for 
miles. These the rebels on foot avoided by moving along the 
“bandhs,” or ridges used to confine the water. Still Havelock 
gradually^ gained on them. On the afternoon of the 29th of 
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October he overtook their rear-guard of four hundred 
infantry near Nonadi, and succeeded, by a rifle-fire overtake 
maintained by dismounted men on two faces, one di- 
rectedon the main body, the other on the rear-guard, 
in cutting off the latter from the former, and hemming it into 
the village till Colonel Turner’s infantry column should arrive. 
Turner then stormed the village, and slew three 
hundred rebels. About a hundred, the balance, 
dashed out in sheer desperation, but they were at once 
“ringed” in an adjoining field by Havelock’s mounted riflemen, 
who shot them down till their numbers were so reduced that the 
supporting cavalry, biirsting in on them, sword in hand, sabred 
almost every man. Only three or four, amongst whom was 
Amar Singh himself, disguised, found safety in a neighbouring 
cane-crop. This was the most effective blow that had been 
struck against the Shahahad rebels. Its success is to be attri- 
buted solely to the use of the new moimted riflemen, without 
whose presence the enemy would, as on every former occasion, 
have escaped unscathed through their superior speed. 

The main body of rebels had meanwhile continued its flight, 
after several doubles, finally duo west. Following on its track, 
Haveloclc again overtook it after a forty miles’ march, on the 
afternoon of the 21st. The infantry column, under 
Brigadier Douglas’s personal command, guided by nsumcsVr- 
I’eports from tho mounted riflles, had been able to suit, and 
follow the foe in straight lines from point to point of 
his numerous twistings and doublings, so that, when 
ihe Sipahis, thoroughly fagged, halted that afieinoon to cook, it 
was sufficiently near to he expected to take part in tho combat. 
Havelock’s column approached the rebels while they were thus 
employed; but, instead of dashing at them at once, Havelock, 
very \risely, made a circuit, so as to head them towards Douglas’s 
infantry. As soon as he had reached the proper point he charged, 
drove them from their cooking, and, circling them in on three 
sides with skirmishers, kept them in check for three hours in 
tho plain, waiting for the infantrj’' to come up. There was now 
every hope that the success of the previous da}’' 
would he repeated, but this oxpeelatitm was not who escape, 
realised. By a mistake of the person guiding ukeoTrt™'*' 
Douglas’s infantry, his column was bi’oiight up in the gnidc.and pot 
roar of Havelock’s force instead of behind that of tho Eiart*. 
rebels, who at once availed themselves of this error, 
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and slipped out of the opening left for them. Evening, setting 
in at the same time, gave them ten hours’ darkness to cover their 
flight. But, thoroughly terrified now at finding that they could 
not shake off their pursuers, thej’^ abandoned all attempt to do 
mischief in the district, and confined all their efforts to the one 
object of escape. Favoured by the long hours of darkness, and 
by the whole population of the district, who constantly and 
systematically misled the pursuers by false information, they 
marched in the next forty hours sixty-three miles further with- 
out being overtaken, making for a range of hills which bound 
the south-west of the district, and are accessible from the plain 
only by three difficult passes. 

But Havelock’s mounted riflemen, not to be shaken off, again 
overtook the enemy on the evening of the 23rd. 
Havelock a The horses were by this time so exhausted that it 
overrakcB the ‘''’'as impossible either to head or to charge the rebels, 
reheis and who, di’awiug up in two Solid squares flanking each 
them! ^ other, steadily continued their way to the hills. 

But at every step men and horses fell in their very 
midst under the long-range rifles of the pursuers, who, while 
thus inflicting a severe punishment, were themselves beyond 
reach of the enemy’s muskets. Not a minute but witnessed the 
capture of baggage-animals, including Amar Singh’s elephant, 
carrying a howdah containing his suit of chain armour. The 
rebels continued, nevertheless, their hxirried flight to 
reMs'^a^^the Kaimui’ hills.* But BO great had been the terror 
practice of inspired by the new arm, now for the first time in 
Enfieirriiie. India employed against them, and from which escape 
seemed impossible, that even the telegraph wire, 
which it had always been their main object to destroy, remained 
uncut along the trunk road which they crossed in their flight ; 
and the whole of the British depot establishments there — of 
vital importance to the regular supply of troops and stores to 
the army under Lord Clyde — remained uninjured. Havelock’s 
loss in this singular pursuit, which covered two hundred and 
one miles in five days and nights, was only three men killed and 
eighteen wounded. But forty- three horses died of fatigue. 
The rebel loss in the three actions of the 19th, 20th, and 21st 

* The Kaiiiiitr ran^e exlcnds south-west from latitude 2-1" 40', longUudo 
82'’, for about 70 or 80 miles. It has an elevation of about 2000 feet. It 
divides the valley of tlic south-western Tons, Jabalpur district, from that of 
the Sou, Shaliabiid district. 
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October was not less than five hundred killed, including those 
hemmed in and subsequently destroyed by Colonel Turner’s 
column at Nonddi. 

Thus sixty men, organised on a novel plan, and aided by a 
handful of cavalry, had effected, with almost nominal 
loss, in five days, what three thousand regular trooi^s 
had for six months failed to accomplish — viz, the plan of 
complete expulsion of four thousand five hundred “gcmtm 
rebels from the province, and the infliction on them 
of a punishment the impression of which has not to Oct— Nov. 

this day been effaced. ‘ When once the inhabitants of 
the district became aware that the enemy was opposed by troops 
against whom they could not only hope for no success in the 
field, but whom it was im]30ssible for them to shake off in flight, 
their confidence in British power returned, and the restoration 
of order became an easy task. 

Meanwhile, the Jagdispiir jungle had been cut down and 
cleared away. The rebels were gradually driven o,,nipiPte 
from place to place, their hiding-places being occu- collapse of 
pied as the pursuers advanced. It is true that in the 
long pursuit the rebels managed once or twice to pounce upon 
the baggage of their enemies. But, in its results, the plan 
inaugurated by Havelock was most successful. On the 24th 
November Douglas surprised, by a night march, the main body 
of the rebels at Salia Dahdr, in the Kaimui- hills, killed many 
of them, and took all their arms and ammunition. Before 
the year ended he could boast that the districts under liis com- 
mand had been completely cleared. The camijaign had been 
more trying, more fatiguing than many which are counted 
more glorious in their results. Never had troops in India made 
longer, or more continuously long, marches. On one occasion, I 
may repeat, the British infantry marched twenty-six miles a 
day for five days ; and the average daily march of Havelock’s 
cavalry was scarcely less than forty miles. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE PROGRESS IN OUDH AND ROHILKHAND. HOPE GRANT: PENNY: 

WALPOLE AT EUIYA : COKE : JOHN JONES : SAM BROWNE : 

WILLIAAI PEEL : VENABLES. 

1 RETURN once more to Lakhnao. Of tke army wkicli conquered 
tkat city, one division, tkat commanded by Sir E. Liigard, kas 
been disposed of in tke preceding pages. There remain still the 
corps d’armee under Hope Grant, and tke division under Walpole. 
I shall deal first Avitk tke former. 

On tke 9tk April, Sir Hope Grant, commanding tke force 
Hope Grant already noted, received instructions in person from 
18 ordered to fke Oommander-in-Ckief, to march at once with a 
tiie districts. Bd-i’i, twenty-nine miles from Lakhnao, to 

drive thence a body of rebels who had collected there under tke 
famous Maulavi ; then marching eastwards to Mukammaddbdd, 
and following the course of tke Gkdgra, to reconnoitre a place 
called Bitauli, where it was rumoured tko Begam of Lakhnao 
with six thousand followers had taken post ; thence to march to 
Ramnagar to cover the march of the Nipalese troops on their 
return to Ni23dl. 

To carry out these instructions, Hope Grant marched from 
Lakhnao on the morning of the 11th Ainil. He 
of ufrSr took with hm Middleton’s battery, Macldnnon’s troop 
of horse artillery, tp^o 1 6 -pounders, two S-inch how- 
itzers, two 5.\-inch Cohorn moi-tirrs, the 7th Hussars, one squadron 
2nd Dragoon Guards, Wale’s Pvanjlb Horse, the 2nd battalion 
Rifle Brigade, the 38th Foot, jfche 1st Bengal Fusiliers, five 
hundred men of Vaughan’s Panjldb Corps (the 5th), one hun- 
dred sappers and miners with a pimportion of engineer officers — 
in all, about thi'ee thousand men, ^ 

A curious incident, emhlem^g^f®W the progress made by the 

r,es(f> 
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rebels in tbe art of daring yet crafty reconnoitring, 
occurred on tbe m'gbt of tbe following day. Hope the rebels.^ 
Grant bad encamped about three parts of the way 
between Labhnao and Bdri. As he lay there that night, a troop 
of irregular cavaliy penetrated within the line of pickets, 
which at that point were drawn from Wale’s Horse. When 
challenged, they replied, with the most absolute truth, that 
they belonged to the 12th Irregulars. Thej' did not add that 
their regiment had mutinied so far back as July of the previous 
year, and murdered their commandant.* The piokets, replied 
to in this confident manner, suspected nothing, and allowed the 
new-comers to pass on. The mutineers, having seen all they 
cared to see, quietly sli2)ped out and returned to Bari. 

The plan which the rebel leader, who was no other than the 
Maulavf, adopted on receiving the information which 
the men of the 12th had acquired, did credit to his 
tactical skill. He at once occupied a village about 
four miles on the Bari side of the British encamjmient with his 
whole force. This village was covered all along its front by a 
stream, the banks of which on the side nearest to it were high, 
and the ground leading up to Avhich was honeycombed. It was 
a very strong jiosition. The idea of the Maulavi was to hold 
the village with his infantry, whilst he sent his cavalry by a 
circuitous route to fall on the flanks of the attacking force. It 
was really a brilliant idea ; for the British force, he 
rvas aivare, would march at daybreak, entirely un- 
suspicious of his presence, and, could he but conceal 
his infantry from view till the British were well rrithin range, 
and restrain his cavalry till the resistance from the side of the 
village had begun, the chances of success seemed to bo all in his 
favour. 

But the brilliant idea was spoilt by the mode in which it was 
executed. Hope Grant did indeed march at day- ujs civ.i!ry 
break, unsuspicious of danger. The bulk of the aretcmia&i 
enemy’s cavalry, avoiding the line of march, was 
rapidly gaining a j)osition on his rear, there to fall upon the 
six thousand carts which were carrjdng the baggage of the 
force, when their leaders were tempted by the sight of two 
guns in the British advance, lightly guarded by Wale’s Horse, 
to throw to the winds the plan of their general and attempt to 


* Yol. III. nnge *17. 
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capture tire guns. For a moment fortune seemed to favour 
tliem. They surrounded the picket, wounded the 
officer commanding it. Lieutenant Prendergast, and 
had the guns in their power. Just as they were 
about to carry them off, however, they caught sight of a troop 
of the 7th Hussars, led by Captain Topham, on the point of 
charging them. Without awaiting the charge, they 
into defeat, abandoned their prey, galloj^ed off, and endeavour to 
recur to the original plan. But they had spoilt it. 
The British were now thoroughly awake. Hope Grant made 
prompt arrangements for the protection of his rear guard, and, 
though the enemy made two considerable efforts to capture the 
baggage, they were baffled, first by a splendid charge of the 
7th Hussars troop under Topham, and secondly b)*^ a volley, 
Tiic rebels delivered within thirty yards of them, by two com- 
are forced to pauies of the 1st Bengal Fusiliers. Completely baffled 
retreat, their plans, they then retreated. 

Meanwhile, Hope Grant pushed forward with his infantry to 
the village. He noticed the strength of the position, the dif- 
ficulty it might give him were it well defended. But the i)re- 
mature action of the cavalry, while it had ruined the plan of 
the Maulavi, had taken all the heart out of his followers. Pre- 
pared to surprise the British force and even to resist should the 
cavalry charge throw it into disorder, they did not 
thoTiibge?'’ care to meet the assault of the troops which had 
already repulsed the cavalry. Under the circum- 
stances they preferred to wait for a more favourable opportunity, 
and evacuated the village without firing a shot. 

Pushing on to Bdri and eastward from that place, Hope Grant 
Hope Gram Tsached Muhauimaddbdd on the 16th, and Edmnagar 
rusiicson on the 19 th. Bamnagar was but six miles from 
to Kiimnagar. spot whoro it was rumoured the Begam 

and her followers had taken post. But the Begam, wise in her 
generation, had not awaited the arrival of the English general, 
and BitauH was found evacuated. 

Bitauli evacuated, Hope Grant proceeded to look after Jang 
JungSahi- BahaduPs Hipalese. He found them at Masaulf, 
j'ar’sN'pct- midway between Bamnagar and Hawabganj. In 
his journal, the general gives a vivid description of 
the condition of our allies. “ The European officer in command,” 
he writes, “ had great difficulties to contend with in marching 
througli a country so filled wth rebels. His force consisted of 
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eight thousaBd men with twenty gnns ; yet he could xheir conUt- 
only leckon on two thousand men for actual fighting tion described 
purposes. He had two thousand sick and four Grant^'* 
thousand carts ; and each of the latter being filled 
with tents, private property, and loot, required, according to 
the usages of these troops, a man to guard it.”'*- From this 
place Hope Grant marched southwards to protect the road 
between Itanhpiir and Lakhnao, then threatened at Undo. After 
some skirmishes of no great moment, in which the jiay. 
rebels were invariably dispersed, he reached the fort 
of Jalaldbad, near Lakhnao, on the 16th May. Here, returns to 
for the present, I must leave him, to follow the plans 
of the Commander-in-Chief with respect to Rohilkhand. 

It had been determined by the Governor-General, the reader 
will recollect, that the re-conquest of this province coUn’^ 
should follow the re-capture of Lakhnao, and Sir plans for the 
Colin Campbell found Lord Canning still firm in this iiobliuhamu^ 
respect. He himself would have prefeiTed to wait 
till the hot season had passed. But Lord Canning, with a clear 
idea of the necessities of the situation, insisted on imraediato 
action. The rebels who, by Sir Colin’s own careles.sness, had been 
allowed to escape from Lakhnao, had fled into Rohilkhand. 
Thence at all costs they must be expelled, with promptitude 
and energy. 

In accordance with this view, Sir Colin arranged to converge 
three columns, starting from different x'^oints, on the doomed 
province. One of these, commanded by General Penny, was 
directed to cross the Ganges at Nadauli and join Walxmle’s 
division, marching from Lakhnao, at Mii/inpur Katra, twenty 
miles to the west of Shahjahanjiur. Another, starting from 
Riirlci, would penetrate into the lu’ovince from the north-west. 
Connected, to a certain extent, with these operations was a third 
at Fathgarh under Seaton, guarding the south-eastern entrance 


* Hope Graiit’s Incidents of the Sepot/ War. 

As these troops took no further part in the war. it may be convenient to 
state hero that they continued their retreat from Slasaulf towards their own 
country, and effected it without molestation. They reached Gorakhpur early 
in Jlay, and resumed their march thence on the 17tli idem. In conscquonco 
of tho immher of their carts they experienced some dilliculty iu crossing the 
Gandak at Bagaha, in the Chuniparau district. Jlarching tliencc by way of 
Bhetia and Sigauli, they crossed the Nloal frontier early in June. 
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into Eoliilkliand on tlie one side, and the districts between tbo 
Ganges and the Jamnab on tbe otbor. 

Seaton, left by Sir Oolin Campbell, at tbe end of January, 
in command of tbo Fatbgarb district, bad employed 
RaifgarL. which passed till tbe fall of Lakbnao in 

strengthening the fort of Fatbgarb, in removing 
tbe bridge of boats to a point under the walls of tbe fort, and 
in practising bis artillery at marks on tbe other side of tbe river 
near tbe positions which an advancing enemy would be likely 
to take n]i. The rebels meanwhile continued to threaten him 
from tbe Rohilkband side of the Eamganga, though they took 
care to keep out of tbe range of bis guns. 

But, as time went on, and Seaton made no move, whilst re- 
Thc rebels infoi'cements flocked into tbe rebel camp, tbe situa- 

tbinkof tion became critical. It became still more so when 

offenTiv^" the rebel Eajab of Mainpiiri, Tej Singh, entered their 
camp, and incited them to profit by tbe supineness 
of tbe British at Fatbgarb to cross tbe Ganges and raise the 
Duab. 

But Seaton, supine as apparently had been bis action, had 
Scatou been neither blind nor indijEferent to tbe proceedings 
watciies their of the enemy. He had held bis hand so long as it 
proceedings, probable that they would remain on the left 

bank of tbe river ; but the moment they sbotved a disposition 
to attempt to burst the door of tbe Dudb, be resolved to attack 
them. 

Hazardous as it was, with bis slender force, to assault a 
powerful enemy, Seaton could not reaUy act other- 
wise. For the occupation of tbe Duab by a largo 
rebel force would close tbe grand trunk road, and 
cause tbe preparations, now about to be set in action, 
against Eobilkband, to be indefinitely delayed. 

Seaton ascertained that the rebels occupied three strong posi- 
tions : one at Ab'ganj, seven miles from Fatbgarb, 
on the further bank of the Eamganga ; a second at 
Bangaun, three miles from a ferry on the Ganges, 
twenty-four miles above Fatbgarb ; and a third at 
Kankar, in the same direction, twenty-two miles 
distant. Now, in the opinion of Seaton, Aliganj was so strong 
us to ho proof against attack; Bangaun was too far off for a 
night’s march. He resolved, thou, to attack Kankar. Kankar 
being situated between Alfganj and Bangaun, he believed, to 


I emained 
supine. 


Ho resolves 
to attack the 
central posi- 
tion ortho 
relcls. 
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use Ms own expression, that “ if he knocked out the middle 
post the upper one would collapse on the lower.” 

So, indeed, it proved. Leaving Fathgarh with his small 
force (a thousand infantry, three hundred cavalry, 
and five guns) at 11 o’clock on the night of the 6th 
April, Seaton reached Kankar by daylight, drove back 
the enemy’s cavalry, and then stormed the villages occupied by 
the infantry, inflicting upon them a loss of two hundred and 
fifty killed and wounded, and taking three guns. In this action 
Lieutenant de Kantzow ginatly distinguished him- and baffles 
self. Seaton had only five men killed and seventeen their mam 
wounded. The immediate effect of his victory was 
very important. The rebels renounced their idea of invading 
the Du4b, and the division at Ahganj was so affected by it that 
its leader broke down the bridge across the hamganga. 

Whilst Seaton was thus keeping fast the door of the province, 
Penny was moving down from Balandshahr to join 
in the operations contemplated by the Commander- penn”* 
iu-Chief in Eohilkhand. His force consisted of two 
hundred of the Carabineers, three hundred and fifty- three of the 
61:th, three hundred and sixty of the Baluch Battalion, two 
hundred and fifty Multfuii Horse, three hundred and twenty 
2nd Panjdbis, and six heavy and six light guns. Penny mot 
Sir Colin Campbell at Fathgarli on the 24th, then crossed the 
Ganges, and pushed on to Usehat, a town on the 
further side of one of the confluents of the main 
stream. Usehat was found deserted, and Cracroft 
Wilson, the political officer -with the column, brought the general 
information that the enemy had fled into Ondh, and that his 
inarch to Budaun would not be opposed. Penny accordingly 
started on the night of the 30th April to malce a 
night march of upwards of twenty miles to that 
place. He had reached Kakrala, riding with Cracroft 
Wilson at the head of the advanced guard, commanded by Cap- 
tain Curtis, when some dusky forms and some lights were 
noticed a .short distance ahead. It was quite dark, 
and before the nature of these appearances could be attlck^u by ^ 
ascertained, a discharge of grape came into their 
midst. Penny was never seen again alive, and it 
was supposed that his horse, frightened by the sudden discharge, 
started off, and carried him into the ranks of the enemy. 
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May. Certain it is that liis hotly was found there after the 
fight, shot, stripped, and sabred. When the discharge 
occurred the infantry were some distance in the rear. The 
Carabineers at once charged, took the gun, and then, it being 
dark, dashed forward into a trench full of Chazis (fanatics). A 
desperate contest ensued, many of the officers being cut down. 
As soon as they could extricate themselves, the village, which 
The rebels enemy occupied in force, was shelled. When the 

are eventu- guns had doiic their work, the infantry charged and 
ally beaten, carried it — the enemy retreating with but small 
loss. The column, falling under the command of Colonel Jones 
of the Carabineers, then contiuned its march, and joined the 
Commander-in-Chief at Miranpur Katrd, on the 3rd May. 

Walpole’s division had left Lakhnao for that place on the 
7th April. He had with him the 9th Lancers, the 
2nd Punjab Cavalry, the 42nd, 79th, and 93rd High- 
landers, the 4th Panjab Rifles, two troops of horso 
artillery, two IS-ponnders, two 8-inch howitzers, some mortars, 
and a few engieenrs and sappers. 


The name of General Walpole has been mentioned more than 
„ , once in these pages, hnt once only as an officer hold- 

tasken- ing independent command. The expedition upon 

which he was now about to enter was not one likely 
to test the qualities of a commander. It offered no 
difficulties. A fort here or there might require to he taken, a 
disorganised band of rebels to be dispersed. To carry it to a 
successful issue, then, demanded no more than the exercise of 


vigilance, of energy, of daring — qualities the absence of whicli 
from a man’s character would stamp him as unfit to he a soldier, 
Walpole, unhappily, possessed none of these qualities. Of 
„ his personal conrage no one ever doubted, hut as a 
Walpole aa a commaudcr lie was slow, hesitating, and timid, 
general With Some men the power to command an army is 
innate. Others can never gain it. To this last class belonged 
Walpole. He never was, he never could have been, a general 
more than in name. Hot understanding war, and yet having 
to wage it, ho carried it on in a blundering and hap-hazard 
manner, galling to the real soldiers who served under him, 
detrimental to the interests committed to his charge. 

It may bo remarked that this censure, however justly apjJi- 
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cable, is out of place as a preface to a short campaign possible 
conducted by the commander in question — a cam- 
paign which I have already described as “ offering uneation.' 
no difdculties.” If the campaign offered no dif- 
ficulties, it may be urged, surely any man, even a Walpole, 
might have carried it to a successful issue. Thus to brand a 
commander with incapacity when the occasion did not require 
capacity, is as unnecessary as ungenerous I 

It would be so, indeed, if the campaign, devoid of difficulty 
as it was; had not been productive of disaster. But 
the course of this histoiy will show that, though tions replied 
there ought to have been no difficulties, Walpole, by 
his blundering and obstinacy, created them, and, worse than 
all, he, by a most unnecessary — i might justly say by a wanton 
— display of those qualities, sacrificed the life of one of the 
noblest soldiers in the British army — sent to his last home, in 
the pride of his splendid manhood, in the enjoyment of the 
devotion of his men, of the love of his friends, of the admiration 
and well-placed confidence of the army serving in India, the 
noble, the chivalrous, the high-minded Adrian Hope. 

Walpole, I have said, set out from Lakhnao on the 7th April. 
His orders were to advance up the left bank of the -yyaipoic 
Ganges, and so to penetrate into Bohilkhand. For marches to 
the first week the march was uneventful. But on 


the morning of the 15th, after a march of nine miles, Walpole 
found himself in close vicinity to Kuij'a, a small fort ^ 
fifty-one miles west by north from Lakhnao, and 
ten miles east of the Ganges. The fort was enclosed by a mud 
wall high on its northern and eastern faces, loop- 
holed for musketry, defended on those sides by 
a broad and deep ditch, and covered by a thick 
jungle. It was provided with irregiilar bastions at the angles, 
and had one gate on the western, another on the southern 
face. It belonged to a potty landowner named Hirpat Singh, a 
man who was a rebel as long as rebellion seemed profitable, 
but who had not the smallest inclination to run his head against 
a British force. Walpole had received information the previous 
day that Buiyd was occupied by rebels, and there can be no 
doubt that their number was, as usual, greatly exaggerated. 
The two or three hundred men who followed Nirpat Singh had 
been increased by report to fifteen hundred. 

It happened that one of the troopers of Hodson’s Horse, "who, 
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taken prisoner in some previous encounter, liad keen 
Confined witkin fke fort of Ruiya, found means tkat 
trooper of the moi’ning to escape, and to penetrate into tke Britisk 
affdrawithin ^amp. Taken to tke general, ke informed kim of 
Ruiyii. tke state of affairs witkin tke fort, and tkat Nirpat 
Singk was prepared, after making a skow of resist- 
ance, sufficient to save kis konour, to evacuate it tkat afternoon, 
leaving one gate open for tke Britisk to walk in. 

Walpole gave no credit to tke man’s story. Wkat was worse, 
Walpole dis- wQuld not eveu reconnoitre. He clung to tke 
believes the belief tkat tke fort was garrisoned ky fifteen hundred 
story- men, and, it would seem, ke was anxious to win Ids 
spurs ky driving them out of it. 

He did not, I have said, take tke trouble to reconnoitre. The 
slightest examination would have shown kim tkat, 
rfth^louth^- ivkilst tke northern and eastern faces were strong, 
cm and covered k 3 ' dense underwood and trees, tke western 

■western faces -■ ■, 

ofituiyii, and southern were weak, and incapable of offering 
defence. These faces were approached bj’ a large 
sheet of water, eveiywhere very shallow, and in many places 
dried into tke gi’ound, and the walls there were so low that an 
rr . .. active man conld iump over them. But, I repeat, 

He attacks it. -r^r i n J ^ • Tn-j.i j. • 

W alpole made no reconnaissance. Witkont examining 
tke fort at all, ke sent kis men in a blundering, kap-kazaid 
manner against its strongest face ! 

The rebels were prepared to evacuate tke fort, and they had 
Therebeb k^f^^ded to fii’o a few rounds and retreat. But, 

resoiveto when they saw tke Britisk general sending his 

defend It. infantry' in skirmishing order against tke face which 
Aprtiis. conld be defended, they changed their minds, and 
determined to skow fight, hleanwkile Walpole had 
ridden up t<> a companj’- of tke 42nd tkat was in advance, com- 
manded ky Captain Boss Grove, and had directed tkat officer 
to extend and pass through tke wooded ground in kis front ; 
then to close on the fort, hold the gate, and prevent tke enemy 
from escaping. Another company of tke same regiment, led hy 
Captain Green, was to move in support. 

Pushing through tke forest before them, tke 42nd dashed 
across tke open space between the trees ami the fort, and lay 
down on tke edge of tke counterscarp of the difek, which katl 


• Now Major Rosa rotirecl. 
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till then been invisible. During their advance the 
enemy had poured upon them a continuous fire, repnisei 
That fire now became increasingly hot, and, as the 
men had no cover, many of them were shot down, IdEed or 
wounded. After waiting here for some time, Grove sent a 
bugler to the general to tell him that there was no gate, but that 
if he would send scaling-ladders he would escalade the place. It 
was evident by this time to Grove that no other attack was 
being made. 

To his message to Walpole Grove received no answer. Then, 
as the casualties were becoming serious — there being only a few 
paces between his men and the enemy — he sent another message 
asking for a reinforcement as well as ladders, and pointing out 
that it was impossible to cross the ditch without the latter. 

Presently, Captain Cafe came do-wn with his Sikhs, the 
4th Panjixb Rifles. Without communicating with Grove, Cafe 
dashed into the ditch a little to the left of the 42nd. There 
his men, having no ladders, were shot do^vn like dogs. It was 
marvellous that any escaped. Amongst the officers killed was 
Edward Willoughby, a young officer of the 10th Bombay Native 
Infantry, who, though on the sick-list, had left his dooly to join 
in the light. Of the hundred and twenty men Cafe had brought 
with him, forty-six men were Idlled and two wounded. Finding 
it useless to persevere. Cafe drew back the remnant of his men, 
and asked the 42nd to help him to recover Willoughby’s body. 
Grove, unable to go himself, being in command, gave him 
two privates, Thomson and Spence. With these men Cafe 
returned to the ditch and brought back the body, Cafe beitig 
wounded. He received the Victoria Cross for his gallantly ; so, 
likevnse, did Thomson. Spence died two days later from a 
wound he received in caivying out his splendid deed. 

No orders had reached Grove, who, with his men, remained 
still exposed to the enemy’s fire, when, a short time afterwards, 
Adrian M ope came up, accompanied only by his aide-de-camp, 
Butler. It would seem that, whilst the troops I have mentioned 
were acting in the manner there described on one face of the 
fort, Walpole, alarmed at the consequences of his own rashness, 
had caused the heavj’- guns to open on the walls from the side 
opposite to that on which the slrimiishers still were. Soon after 
they had opened fire, a report was made to Adrian Hope that 
the balls from the heavy guns weie going over the fort and 
dropping amongst the skirmishers. He at once rode up to Wal- 

2 A 2 
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pole, \^^lat passed between tbem cannot witb. any certainty be 
known, but it seems probable tbat "Walpole doubted the truth 
of the report, for, on his return from the conversation, Hope 
declared to Butler that he would go and see for himself. The 
moment Grove saw him he sprang to his feet, and, rushing to 
him, said, “ Good God, general ! this is no place for you ; you 
must lie down.” But it was too late. Even at the moment his 
immense frame had become a target to the enemy, not to bo 
missed. ^ He was shot through the chest, and died almost imme- 
diately in Grove’s arms. "Whilst holding him, Grove’s own 
bonnet and kilt were shot through. 

Grove then told Butler that he could not and would not retire 
without orders, and that scaling-ladders were the things he 
wanted. Butler went back to report to Walpole. Meanwhile, 
in the hope of finding some means of entering the fort. Grove 
crawled round the edge of the ditch, followed by two men, to 
keep down, as far as they could, the enemy’s fire. He perse- 
vered till one of the two men was killed by a round shot from 
the British guns discharged from the other side, when, finding 
his effort fruitless of results, he returaed. A few minutes later 
the Brigade-Major, Cos, came up with the order to retire. This 
order the two companies of the 42 nd obeyed in as strict order 
and steadiness, by alternate files, as if they had been on a parade 
ground. 

Their losses had been heavy. Lieutenants Douglas and 
Bramley and fifty-five of their followers were killed ; two other 
officers were wounded. The bodies of the dead ofBcers were not 
allowed to remain where they fell. Quarter-master Sergeant 
bimpson. Privates Douglas and Davis, especially distinguished 
themselves in the dangerous and heroic work of recovering them.^ 
Lieutenant Harington of the Artillery was also killed. 

Adrian Hope had fallen. Then, the retreat having been 
Singh Ordered in the manner I have described, Brigadier 
Sagart was directed to bring off the dead. Walpole 
rode back to camp. d’liat same night the rebels 
evacuated the fort. Nirpat Singh kept his word. Ho marched 
out after vindicating liis honour ! But, thauks to Walpole, at 
what a cost to us ! 

•rhe loss the country sustained by the deaths of Willoughby, 
ol Douglas, of Bramley, of Harington, and of the hundred and 


* They till received the Victerifi Cross. 
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odd men uselessly sacrificed before Eiiiya was great — but the 
loss of Adrian Hope was a cause for national soitow. jio^niing for 
His death was mourned on the spot by every man in AdrUm Hope 
tlio camp. Loud and deep were the invectives 
against the obstinate stupidity which had caused it. Nor, 
though thirty years have since passed away, is he yet for- 
gottenJ*- 

Adrian Hope was indeed a man to be loved. “A gentler, 
braver spirit never breathed — a true soldier, a kind, the public 
courteous, noble gentleman, in word and deed ; and by the 
devoted to his profession, beloved by his men, adored 
by his hdends — this indeed is a sad loss to the British aimy.” 
So %vrote on the spot William Howard Russell. Nor was the 
testimony of the Governor- General and the Command er-in-Chief 
less genuine. “ No more mournful duty has fallen upon the 
Governor-General in the course of the present contest,” wrote 
Lord Canning, “ than that of recording the premature death of 
this gallant young commander.” “ The death of this most 
distinguished and gallant officer,” wrote Sir Colin Campbell, 
“ causes the deepest grief to the Commander-in-Chief, 

Still young in years, he had risen to high command ; ' ^ 

and by his undaiinted courage, combined as it was with extreme 
kindness and charm of manner, had secured the confidence of 
the brigade in no ordinary degree.” 

Walpole pnsbed on the following day, and on the 22nd 
reached the village of SiTsd, forty miles hoyofid the 
fatal Kniya. Sirsd is a strong village on the right csplus^tho 
hank of the Riiinganga, not far from Aliganj, the 
place occupied by the rebels who had so long annoyed ’ 
Seaton. And, in fact, they were the same rebels who had now 
crossed the river. The experience he had gained at Ruiya had 
made Walpole carefhl of his infantry. This time he brought 
his artillery to hear on the village in front, whilst ho sent his 
cavalry to turn their flank. The manoeuvre was so far success- 
ful that the enemy were driven out of the village, leaving their 
four guns behind them, and forced to cross the river in such 


It is a curious corameutary on the principle, then, as now, in fashion, of 
confei-ring lionours on men, not for the deeds they achieve, but for the high 
positions they occupy, that tlie general who lost more than one hundred men 
aud Adrian Hope, in failing to take this petty fort, was made a K.O.D. 

Tliough he failetl to take the fort, he was yet a divisional commander. 
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of disorder that they did not destroy the bridge which 

escape. Bpanned it. Bnt no proper arrangements had been 

made for following up the victory, and the great 
bulk of the rebels escaped. 


Five days later, 27 th April, Walpole was joined by the 
The Com- Commander-in-Chief on the Eohilkhand side of 
niancier-in- Fathgarh. The force then marched on Shahjahdn- 
chief joins. which the enemy had evacuated. It then pushed 

on without opposition to Mirdnpur Katra, where it united with 
the troops lately commanded by Penny, on the 3rd May. 

I proceed now to trace the course of the Kurki column, com- 
manded by Brigadier-General Jones of the 60th Eifles. 

Sir Colin Campbell had, in the first instance, decided that the 
A brigade force forming at Eiirkl to march thence across 
formed at KoMlkhand to Bareli should be merely a brigade 
Rfirki. force, and he had appointed Colonel John Coke, com- 
manding the 1st Panjab Infantry, to lead it. 

Colonel Coke was one of the best known and most distin- 


, „ . guished officers of the Panjab Frontier Force. To a 
thorough knowledge of his profession he added an 
acquaintance with the natives of India not to be surpassed, and 
a rare power of bending them to his will. He had seen much 
service. He had been with Sir Charles Napier in 
Upper Sindh, with Gough at Ohilianwala and Gujrat, 
with Gilbert in pursuit of the Sikhs. After the con- 
clusion of the second Sikh war, he served continuously, up to 
the outbreak of the mutiny, on the frontier. There his name 
became a household word. Scarcely an expedition was under- 
taken against the ^vild border tribes but Coke bore a part in it. 
Twice was he wounded; but his unflinching demeanour, his 
power of leadership, whilst it gained the supremo confidence of 
his men, extorted respect and admiration from his enemies. 
Wherever he might be, his ijresence was a power. 

Summoned to Dehli early in August, Coke brought to the 
part assigned him in the siege all the qualities which had made 
his name on the frontier. He was always prominent in the 
fight, always daring and self-reliant.* 


* I may he ]iarcloned if I relate liere one Bpocial .act, amongst many, which 
illustrAtccl his conduct .at tliis period. On tlie 12th August Ck)ho received 
instructions from Brig.idicr Showers to turn out the Euroiican picket at the 
kletcalfo stables, and, taking the men composing it with him, to proceed 
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Tile force into command of whicL lie suddenly fell was sucla 
as miglit well have inspired him with the hope of ^hc troops 
gaining distinction as an independent commander, composing 
It was composed of a troop of the 9th Lancers, of 
Cureton’s Mnltani Cavalry, of a wing of the 60th Hifles, of the 
1st Panjab Infantiy, of the 1st Sikhs, and of the 17th Panjdb 
Infantry. The artillery portion of it was formed of Austin’s 
light field battery and two 18-ponnders. 

Coke had arrived at Kiirld on the 22nd February, but April 
was approaching, before, with the assistance of Baird 
Smith, who was then at that station, he had been 
able to complete his commissariat arrangements. 

The country, in fact, had been so thoroughly exhausted that 
but little carriage was procurable. In this dilemma Coke’s 
practical knowledge and fertility of resource came 
into play. He had read how, in the olden days of i^uwicdgr^ 
Indian warfare, the Brinjaris — dealers who cany cause-, the 
their grain on pack cattle — had made themselves b^^suppikd” 
eminently serviceable. Calling to mind, then, that 
at the actual season these men were accustomed to jnsture their 

tliroufrli the Motcalfo gardens and attack the guns 'which had been firing on 
the picket the jireccding day. No information was given liim as to the locality 
of the guns ; hut, having been quartered at Dolih' before the outbreak. Coke 
imagined that ho would find them in the vicinity of Ludlow Castle. Ho 
directed, then, the officer commanding the picket to extend tho men on his 
riglit, and to follow the direction he should take. At the samo time ho 
ordered Lieutenant Lumsden, commanding his own regiment, to skirmish 
through tho gardens on his left — ^tho direction in which lie expected to find 
the enemy in force. Ho then rode through the gardens towards Ludlow 
Castle. On reaching tho houudary wall of the gardens on the main road 
leading to tho city, ho found tliat an embrasure bad been made in tho wall 
of the garden. At the same moment ho saw the enemy’s guns — two nine- 
poirader brass guns — in tbe road with horses attached, but no one 'with them, 
tho enemy having apparently taken refuge in Ludlow Castle when driven 
out of the Jletcalfe gardens by Lumsden. The horses' heads were tamed 
towards the city. An alarm — a stray bullet — a discharge close to them — 
might start them off at any moment. Quick ns lightning the idea flashed 
into Coke’s brain that, if bo conld but turn tbe horses’ heads towards the 
camp, it would little signify how soon tho horses miglit bo alarniod ; they 
■n ould, of themselves, capture tho guns for the British. On the instant ho 
alighted from his horse, got down tliro'ugh tho embrasure into the road, ran 
to the horses of the leading gun, and turned them up tho road towards can- 
tonments. 'Whilst doing this he was shot in tho thigh by the enemy in Ludlow 
Castle, but tho guns were captured. He bad done bis self-allotted taslc, and 
reaped his only reward in tho ndmimtion of all who witnessed liis splendid 
daring. 
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cattle in the Tarai,^ he sent thither, found them, and made 
such arrangements with their head men as enabled him to 
conquer a difficulty which many another man would have found 
insurmountahle. 

The carriage had been supplied, all the arrangements for the 
Brigadier- of the foi'ce had been completed, the force was 

General ahout to mai’ch, when Ooke was suddenly stiiierseded. 
Bede'IK*^’ seemed good to Sir Colin Campbell to make the 
command of the field force a divisional command. 
The other wing of the 60th Eifles was accordingly added to it, 
and with that wing came Colonel John Jones, with the rank of 
Brigadier-General, to command the whole. Coke acted as 
brigadier and second in command under Jones. 

In reality the change was onl 3 ' in name. General Jones was 
The real ^^ave man, hut he was unwieldy’’ in body, 

command of and iucajiahle of veiy great activity. But he had 
tiie force jealousy, and he was gifted Avith rare common 

sense. He saw at a glance that Coke was the man for the work, 
and he was content to leave it in his hands. In the campaign 
iB still witii that ibllowed, then, and of which he reaped all the 
credit, ho never once interfered with Coke’s arrange- 
ments. That officer continued to he supreme — in all hut name. 

General Jones — nicknamed at the time, from his hahit of 
denouncing vengeance against the rebels, *' The 
Avenger ” — joined the force early in April. On the 
17th of that month he opened the campaign by 
crossing, unopposed, the Ganges at Hardwar. 

The rebel troops were occupying the thick forest on the loft 
The position the river in considerable force. Thoy wero 

and bopci, oi aware that the British would he compelled to march 
tiic Tc e 8. through this forest, and, as it was traversed in many 
places by deep canals, thej’^ hoped to find opportunities for 
attacking tliem at advantage. 

Jones had learned from Coke the general position of the 
enemy, and he had authorised that officer, as brigadier com- 
manding the advance, to make tho necessary arrangemonts for 


Tbe force 
crosses tho 
Ganges et 
Hardwdr. 


* T.nr'ii ; literally, low ground flooded witli water. In Eoliillcliand “tlie 
Tnnii” forms a district with an area of 938 square miles. It is bounded on 
the nortli hy Ktnnfiun, on tho cast l»y Nipal and Pilibhit, on tlio south by 
Bardlf, Munidfibiid, and the state of Eampnr. It consists of a narrow strip of 
land, about ninety miles long by twelve broad, Ijdng at the foot of the hills 
whore the springs burst fiom under the bliiibar forests of Knmfum. 
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forcing it. When, then, he had crossed the Gauges, Coke 
pushed on rapidly with the advance in the direction of the town 
of Nagal, near which it was known the enemy’s main force was 
located. But he had marched only four miles when 
he fell in with a considerable body of rebels posted 
in a thick jungle, and their front covered by a canal, 
at a place called Bhogniwald. They bad six guns, 
which at once opened on the British. But Austin, 
bringing up his field battery, promptly replied to 
them, whilst the infantry, in sldrmishing order, 
steadily advanced. When they reached the canal, 
the bed of which was nearly dry, they had a iair view of the 
rebels. At that moment Lieutenant Gostling, commanding a 
troop of the Multani Horse, let loose his men, and forced them 
back. U’his was the decisive moment. Coke, bringing the 
bulk of Ctiroton’s regiment fthe Multani Horse), and Austin’s 
battery well to the front, charged the rebels whenever they 
attempted to form. This action, constantly repeated, produced 
the deshed result. The rebels gave way under the pressure, 
abandoning their camp equipage and guns, casting away their 
arms, and even throwing otf their clothes to facilitate escape. 
The iHultanis followed them for some miles, cutting up a large 
number of them, and capturing four guns. On this occasion 
Lieutenant Gostling killed eight men with his revolver. The 
loss of the victors was small, amounting to one man killed and 
sixteen Avounded. That of the conquered was considerable.^ 

The following morning a very brilliant and very daring feat 
of arms was accomplished, under the inspu-atiou of Rrimant feat 
Cureton, by a native ofiicer of the Multani Horse, of arms by n 
Jauiaddr Iman Bakhsh Khan. Conceiving that the 
rebels defeated on the previous day might have taken refuge in 
the thick jungle to the north of Najibabad, Cureton despacbed 
the Jamadar mentioned and forty troopers to patrol in that 
direction. The Jamadar, in carrying out this duty, received 
information from villagers that a rebel Nawab with five hundred 
followers was in occupation of a fort called Kbof, a few miles 
distant. With happy audacity, Imam Bakhsh Khan proceeded 

* TLnt it was very great may be inferred from Ihe paying of the natives, 
“that the spirits of the dead still hnuut the scene, and that their groans mav 
1)0 heard in the night.”— Fide CornMll Magazhic for January ]8fJo, urticl’o 
“Indian Cossacks,” containing a spirited account of this little campaign by 
an actor in it. 
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at once to the fort, and snmnioiied tJie garrison to surrender. 
He BO imposed on them by his bearing and threats that they 
yielded unconditionally. Imam Bakhsh disarmed and dismissed 
the garrison, made prisoner of the Nawab, and then returned to 
camp to report his brilliant exploit.* 

That day, the 18th, Jones pushed on, first to Hajibabad, then, 
The force finding that place abandoned, to the fort of Fath- 
pushes on to garh,‘|' also deserted by the enemy. In these two 
Kaghfua. places he captured eight guns besides ammunition 
and grain. On the 21 st, having in the interval been joined by 
four heavy guns and a squadron of the Carabineers, he marched 
to Naghma, where, he had been informed, the rebels, numbering 
ten thousand infantry and two thousand cavalrj^ with fifteen 
guns, had taken up a strong position. 

He found their position strong indeed. Its front was covered 
April 21 . by the canal, guarded by ten guns ; a battery 

rebels g^nns pj-otected n brddg-o on their left, 

near Nughina. wliilst a topo of trees covered the right. 

The British force marched directly on to the canal. "Whilst 
Tiicy aro the guns on the right attacked the enemy’s battery 

do™atcd^^^ on the bridge, the 60th Kifles and the 1st Panjdb 
Infantiy, with the Multdnis on the left, crossed the 
canal and formed up to the right — the Ist Sikhs, under Cordon, 
clearing, meanwhile, its hanks. By the time the canal had been 
cleared, the force which had crossed it had gained a position 
completely turning the enemy’s right. The order was then 
given to charge. Never was a charge more successful. The 
rebels, panic-stricken, made no attempt to defend thoii* guns, 
hut fled in %yild confusion. On this day Cureton rendered 
splendid service with his Multam's. He pursued the enemy for 
five miles, and, notwithstanding the resistance of despair which 
he ^ and his follou'ers encountered, he did not rest until he had 
slain their chiefs and captured their elephants and guns. It 
was a greater glory for him to rescue an unfortunate 
Cureforu^ ” English telegraph signaller, who, previously taken 
prisoner by the rebels, bad been brought into the 
field that he might witness the defeat of his countrymen! 


* He received tlio third claes of the Order of llorit — an inBiifijcicnt 
■ ■ ■-.strict, not to bo confounded witlj tho Fathgarh in tbo 
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Oureton rescued this man at great personal danger to him’ 
self.* 

But the toil of the day was not yet over. On returning from 
the slaughter of the chiefs with his two hundred Oureton 
mounted followers, Oureton descried, approaching the defoai.s tii? 
main body of the defeated enem3^ a compact force of [fa™ 
eight hundred infan fry, five hundred cavalry, and 
some guns. The presence with him of the captured elephants 
of the Nawabs made it probable, he thought, that the rebels 
would regard the MuMnis as a party of their own friends. He 
accordingly drew up into a grove by the roadside to await their 
approach. On they come, and the grove containing their 
supposed friends is almost reached. “ Still not a sound issues 
from the trees, not a greeting strikes the ear, not a signal meets 
the eye. Suddenly a clear English voice rings out the word 
‘ Charge ! ’ and in an instant the Multanis are in the midst of 
the panic-stricken foe. Taken by surprise, daunted by the fury 
of the onset, the rebels do not resist long, but flee in all direc- 
tions, leaving upwards of one hundred dead on the ground, and 
■ a green standard and several guns as troj^hies.” f 

In the combat of Naghfn^ the British loss was small in com- 
parison with that of the rebels. The army had to 
regret, however, the death of Lieutenant Gostling, a Lieut<’nLt 
gallant and meritorious officer, who fell in the final Gostling. 
charge of which I have spoken. Where all so dis- 
tinguished themselves it is difficult to single out any officer for 
special notice, but I cannot omit to record that the Cure- 
cavalry leading of Oureton was talked of in camp at ton's feat of 
the time, and has been handed down to the new 
generation as a most bri lliant example of the com- 
bination of skill, daring, readiness of resource, and practical 
ability. 


* “ Indian Cossacks.” — Vide, note below. 

t The Coniliill 3Iagazinc, January 1863, Art. “Indian Cossacks.” Tho 
author of tliis article, who is believed to be a dIstinguiBijcd oflicor of the 
British army, thus proceeds; “With this feat of arms end the gallant deeds 
of Curcton and his klnltams in the action of Naghfna. They may well be 
proud of l!mt day; for to defeat cavalry and artillery, tlien infantry, then 
again cavalry, artillery, and infantry combined, in tho latter case contending 
against ouonnous odds, were exploits of wliich even a veteran corps might 
boast. How much more,_then, a j'ouug regiment only three months raised, 
and engaged that day in its second action I” 
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Amongst the volunteers present whose gallantry was marked 
was a young student of the Rurki Civil Engineer 
i r. anna. Teamed Hanna. The desperate gallantry of 

this gentleman, who accompanied Oureton, procured him two 
serious wounds. It was then believed that he was a young 
officer, nor %vas it till after the fight -was over that his real 
calling was discovered. Thanks to the strong recommendation 
of Oureton and his own intrepid spirit, Mr. Hanna obtained an 
unattached commission in the Indian army. 

The victory was decisive. Thenceforward the progress of 
The force columu was not seriously opposed. Bijnaiir was 

reaches rooccupied without opposition. Jones did not delay 
Muradiibdd. pushed ou rapidly to Murfiddhad. 

The course of affairs at this station had not impressed the 
state of inhabitants -with the advantage of the native rule of 
uftairsiti Khan Bahadur Khdn,^' and they had heard ■wit It 
Jiurjiddhdd. anxious and beating hearts of the progress of the 
columns of the Avenger, The pent-up longings of their hearts had 
been confirmed and strengthened by the loyal attitude of a neigh- 
Tho loyalty bouriug native chieftain, the hJawtib of hampiir.f 
of t!)c inim- who had from the first exerted himself to maintain 
bitantsis authority of the British. As Jones advanced 

nearer and nearer, these feelings displayed themselves in action. 
It happened on the 21st April, that Eiruzshuh, a prince of the 
royal house of Dehli, who had cast in his lot with the Eolnlk- 
hand revolters, marched upon Muradahtid, and demanded money 
and supplies. The townspeople refused, whereupon the prince, 
sho^\-t)b the some negotiation, endeavoured to help himself 

LxpuTsion o^ hy force. The townspeople were still resisting when 
Firnzshtih received infonnation that the avenging 
columns of the British were approaching. Instantly 
he desisted and beat an ignominious retreat. But the following 
day he returned secretly into the native part ot the town. 

Jones arrived in the vicinity of Muradabad on the 26tb April. 

His camp was there joined b}’- Mr. Inglis, C.S., a 
gentleman thoroughly ac(.|nainted vdth the characters 


Prince Firor- 
sbith. 


April 2G. 


* Vol. m. pigcs 222-3. 

■f An Indian Oazctti'er will show the stutlont nearly forty places called 
Ruinpnr or llainjiura. The Eampnr mentioned in tlie test is hounded on the 
nortii hy the Tanii di.strict; on the east and south liy the IJauili district; on 
the west by the IMnnidahiid district. Tlio upper classes of the mhahitnuts 
are mostly Rohfla Afghdu.". 
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and doings of the rebel chiefs then figuring in Rohilkhand. 
Inglis informed Brigadier Coke that many prominent captiirrs 

leaders of the revolt were at the moment hiding several rebel 
in the city of Mnradabad, and that it wonld not be 
impossible, by the exercise of daring and prudence, to seize 
them. These two qualities shone conspicuously in the character 
of Coke. He at once made arrangements to efiect the capture 
of these men. Posting the Multani cavalry so as to guard the 
outlets of the city, he entered with a body of infantry and pro- 
ceeded to the houses indicated to him. The task was difScult 
and dangerous, but it resulted in success. Twenty-one notorious 
ringleaders of the revolt were actually taken. Others were 
slain defending themselves. In this afiair Lieutenant Angelo 
greatly distinguished himself. Bursting open the door of one 
of the houses, he seized a prominent rebel leader and one of his 
sons. Whilst engaged in this work he was fired at from one of 
the upper rooms of the house. He at once rushed upstairs, 
forced the door of the room whence the firing had proceeded, 
and found himself face to face with seven armed men. ISToihing 
daunted, he shot three of them with his revolver, and kept the 
remainder at bay with his sword till reinforced from below. 
Firuzshah, unhappily, escaped. 

A few days later Jones again started to take part in the 
operations which the Commander -in -Chief was 
directing against Bareli, and to which I must now 
return. 

I have already stated that the Comraander-in-Chief, with the 
force from Path garh joined to that of Walpole, had 
reached Shahjahanpiir on the 30th April, and had 
found it evacuated. It was not so much the evacu- 
ation of this important place as the escape of the 
rebel army which had held it, commanded by the 
Maulavi, accompanied, it was believed, by Nana 
Sahib * and his followers, in the direction of Oudh, 
which caused vexation to Sir Colin. It was a proof that, not- 
withstanding his great efforts, the campaign had failed in one 
important particular. Though he had planned that 
four army-corps, starting from different points, quent failure. 


The force 
moves on 
Barclf. 


The rebels 
evacuate 
Shahjahiln- 
pur. 

notorious 

April sn. 


"■ Before evacuating Sliuhiali^upur, Niintl Sahib is said to have caused all 
the oflicial buildings to be destroyed, in order tlnit the Europeans, on their 
arrival, iiiighi find no shelter. 
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campaign. 


Sir Colin 
moves on 
Barelf. 


io a groat sliotild converge on Bareli and Sluihjalianpur, en- 

^egreej^ofthe closing tlie rebels on four sides, their most formid- 
able enemy had managed to break through the 
meshes, and to break through them, too, on the side 
for which he and Walpole were mainly responsible ! However, 
there was no help for it. The Eohilkhand rebels were still in 
Bareli. They, at all events, he was resolved, should not escape 
him. 

Leaving at Shahjahanpiir five hundred men of the 82nd 
under Colonel Hale, Be Kantzow’s Irregular Horse, 
and four guns, Sir Colin pushed on, picked up Penny’s 
column — commanded by Jones of the Carabineers — 
at Mhanpiir Katra on the 3rd May, and on the 4th arrived at 
Paridpiir, a day’s march from Bareli. 

Khan Bahadur Khan was still holding sway in the capital of 
state of Eohilkhand. The exact amount of his force cannot 
affairs In be stated with certainty. Spies had rated it at 
Bareif. thirty thousand infantry, six thousand horse, and 
forty guns, but it certainly did not reach anything like that 
^ number. The feeling that animated loader and men 
' was the reverse of sanguine, for they knew that the 
town was threatened on both sides. Nevertheless there were 
amongst them a certain number of fanatics (Ghdzis) who were 
resolved to sell their lives dearly, neither to give nor to accoi)t 
quarter. 

Bareli itself did not offer a strong defensible position. The 
Defensive town consists of a main street, about two miles long, 
position of having occasionally ntirrow offshoots on both sides. 
Bareir. Outsido these streets were largo suburbs formed of 
detached houses, walled gardens, and enclosures ; outsido these 
again were wide plains intersected by nullahs. One of these, 
called the Natid Nadi, covered the town on the south side. Its 
banks "were steep, and, if %vell protected, it was capable of pro 
senting an obstacle to an advancing enemy. But it was bridged, 
and the bridges had not been broken. 

Khan Bahadur Khan heard on the 5th of the arrival of the 
Commander-in-Chiof at Faridpur, Ho was likewise 
aware that Jones was advancing from Muraddbud. 
There was yet a way of escape open to him — the way 
he subsequently followed — in the direction of Pili- 
bhlt. But the hot Eohfld blood of tlio descendant of 
Hafiz Eahmat forbade him to flee without striking a 


Khfin Balid- 
<Jnr Khdn 
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blow for bie cause. He determined to meet the Briiisli force in 
the open plain outside the town. 

On the evening of the 4th May he took up his position. 
Crossing the Natia Nadi, he placed his guns on some 
rising ground— sand-hills — which commanded the fpositfo^n?^ 
line by which the British must advance, covered by 
his first line of infantry, whilst he guarded both his flanks with 
his cavalry. His second line occupied the old cantonment 
nearer to the town. 

To force this position Sir Colin Campbell had under his orders 
a yery considerable force. He had two brigades of composition 
cavalry,*’ the first commanded by Brigadier Jones, ofsirCoiin's 
6th Dragoon Guards, the second by Brigadier Hagart, 

7th Hussars ; Tombs’s and Eemraington’s troops of horse artil- 
leiy, Hammond’s light field battery ; two heavy field batteries 
under Francis ; and the siege-train with Le Mesurier’s company 
and Cookworthy’s detachment, the whole commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Brind ; some sappers and miners under Colonel 
Harness ; the Highland brigade under Leith Hay, consisting of 
the 93rd, 42nd, 79th, 4th Panjab Eifies, and the Baluch batta- 
lion ; Brigadier Stisted’s brigade, consisting of seven companies 
64th Foot, 78th Highlanders, four companies 82nd, 2nd Panjab 
Infantry, 22nd Panjab Infantry. 

Very early on the moining of the 5th Sir Colin broke up 
from Faridpur and marched on Bareli. As he ap- sirCoUn 
preached the place the vedettes reported the presence morcues on 
of the enemy. It was 6 o’clock. Sir Colin halted 
his troops and formed them in two lines. In the first line he 
placed the Highland regiments, supported by tho 
4th Panjab Eifies and the Baluch battalion, ivith a 
heavy field battery in the centre, and horse artillery 
and cavalry on both flanks. The second line, con- 
sisting of tho remainder of his force, he dispoi-ed to 
protect tho baggage and siege-train. Tho numerous cavalry 
displayed by the enemy seemed, in tho opinion of Sir Colin, to 
rendoi' this precaution necessar3^ 

It was striking 7 o’clock just as these dispositions were com- 


Jtay 6. 1 

forms up Ills 
troops in 
orclrr of 
battle. 


* The first cavalry brigade was composed of two squadrons Glh Dragoon 
Guards and Lind’s Mnltam' Horse; tho second, 9lh Laucers, 2n(i Panjab 
Cavaliy, detachments Labor Light Horse, 1st Panjiib Cavalrj', .5tli Punjab 
Cavalry, and loth Irregular Cavalry. 
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pleted. Sii‘ Colin tlien moved forward. He had not 
before him. marched a hundred j^ards before the enemy’s <ruus 
•+i opened upon him. But the British force advanced 

witli so much steadiness and precision that the rebels promptly 
abandoned their first line, and made no attempt to defend the 
s ream. Thoii infantry fell back on the old cantonment, 
covei;ed by their cavalry and horse artilleiy, both of which 
occasionally made as though they would charge the British line. 
Nothing came of it, however. The British force still continued 
0 press on, capturing as they reached the rivulet the guns which 
the rebels bad failed to remove. 

The rivulet, not defended, offered but a slight obstacle to the 
Sir Colin advance of the British army. Whilst the left of 
Natim mu- held the bridge, the right crossed it. 

let, Ihe first line then advanced about three-quarters of a 

and takes up mile towards the town. The heavy gnns were then 
ajtcsii posi- rapidly passed over in succession, and were placed in 
^position to rake the enemy’s second line. The troops 
then halted to allow time for the siege-train and baggage to 
close np. ® 

Whilst the^ troops formed up thus baited, tbe 4tb Panjfib 
luiles occupying some old cavalry lines on tbe left, the enemy 
mtme a desperate effort to change the fortunes of the day. 

In my description of the troops led by Hban Bahddur Khan I 
'ihexebeiB stated that there were amongst them a certain 
Sunter number who were resolved to sell their lives dearly, 

ait.)ck. and neither to give nor accept quarter. I alluded to 

Gb^zis, men who believed that tbe taking tbe 
life ot an infidel opened to the slayer the gate of Paradise, and 
who were thus impelled by tbe most self-interested of all motives 
0 court, sword in hand and desperation in every act, tbe death 
give them a glorious immortality. 

The line, formed np, was halting, when a considerable body 
The on- of these fauatics, “fine fellows, grizzly-bearded 
the Ghitzfs. elderly men for the most part, with green turbans 
• + • kamarbands,^ every one of them wearing a silver 

signet-nng, a long text of the Koran engraved on it,t rushed out 
h-om the right, and dashed at the village held by the 4tb 
anja is. ‘ They came on,” wrote the eye-witness I have 

t Dj^ girdle, a long piece of cloth girt round the loins- 
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already quoted, “'vvitli their heads down below their shields’ 
their talwars flashinj>; as they waved them over their heads* 
shouting ‘ Din, Din ! ’ ” dashed at the village, swept the sur- 
prised Sihhs out of it with the elan of their rush, and then hurled 
themselves against the 42nd Highlanders, who were moving to 
the support, and to cover the re-formation of the Panjdbis. 
Fortunately Sir Colin happened to he close to the 42nd. He had 
just time to call out “ Stand firm, 4:2nd ; bayonet them as they 
come on ! ” The 42nd did stand firm. The Ghdzis could make 
no impression upon their serried ranks. They killed some of 
them indeed ; and they acted up to their professions. Not one 
of them went back. Killing, wounding, or failing to kill or to 
wound, every man of them who had flung himself against the 
Highland wall was bayoneted where he had fought. 

But a portion of them had swept past the 42nd and had dashed 
to the rear, where were Cameron commanding that 
regiment, and, a little further back, Walpole, of Euiyd cameronj 
renown. Three of the Ghdzis dashed at Cameron, 
pulled him off his horse, and were about to despatch him, when 
Colour-Sergeant Gardner of the 42nd dashed out of the ranks 
and bayoneted two of them, whilst a private shot the 
third.*' Walpole narrowly escaped death from a nndof 
similar cause; he was saved by men of the same 
regiment. 

This attack repulsed, the 42nd, supported by the 4th Sikhs 
and a part of the 79th, advanced, sweeping through 
the empty lines and pushing forwmrd for about a mile Tiio BriiL-h 
.and a half into the old cantonment. The heat ivas advance, 
intense; the men had suffered so greatly from the 
heat, from thirst, and even from sunstroke, that Sir when sir 
Colin thought it advisable to sound the halt for the ^niylwil" 
day, even at the risk of leaving a door of escape to them, 
the enemy — for Bareli had not been entered. 

Another reason weighed to a certain extent with liim in 
arriving at this conclusion. During the attack of 
the Ghdzis, the enemy’s cavalry, skilfully handled, 
had galloped round the British left, with a ^dow to baggage, but 
plunder the baggage. The amount of alarm, con- 

*■ Slcnning : “ For our fuitli, our religion.” 

t Gardner received tho Victoria Cross. I regret to be unalde to record 
Ijorc tho name of the private. 

VOL. IV. 2 B 
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fusion, and panic created by this movement amongst the drivers 
and camp-followers is not to he described. A few rounds from 
Tombs’s guns, and a threatened counter-attaclc from the Carabi- 
neers and the Multdni Horse succeeded, indeed, in 
soon dispersing the enemy. But Sir Colin deemed 
it, nevertheless, desirable that the impedimenta should 
close up with the main force. Directing, then, a 
portion of the 79th and 93rd to seize all the suburbs 
in their front, he placed the troops as far as possible in the shade, 
and halted for the day. 

The attack thus made on the suburbs led to fresh encounters 
with the Ghdzis. One company of the 93rd — ^led by 
Lieutenant Cooper, v/hose gallant bearing at the 
Sikandarbagh had been the theme of admiring com- 
ment — sent on this duty, arrived at a spot near the 
suburbs where some artillery guns under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Blind were posted. Blind pointed out to Cooper the position 
which he believed the Ghdzis were occupying. That oflScer, 
carefully noting the place, posted his men in some ruined houses 
and under cover of some walls to the left and left front of it. 
The guns then opened fire. After a few rounds the buildings 
occupied by the Ghazis caught fire. The Ghdzis rushed out. 
Some five or six made a dash at Cooper. Two of these he shot 
dead, a third he Idlled after a brisk pursuit ; with a fourth he 
then engaged in a sword fight, when the Ghazi was shot dead 
by a private. The others were disposed of by the men. 

The halt ordered by Sir Colin, desirable as it was for the 
health of the troops, was, in a military point of view, 
fatal. It gave Khan Bahadur Khdn a chance which 
he eagerly seized. Ho sooner had the shades of (iark- 
ness fallen than the wily Bohfld quietly withdrew 
the bulk of his trained forces from the town and stole 
away to Pilibhit, thirty-three miles north-east of Bareli, leaving 
only a rabble to maintain a show of resistance. 

When, then, the following morning, the guns of Sir Colin 
and the city Campbell began to play upon the city, they met with 
isvirtnaiiy uo reply. The sound of artilleiy fire was indeed 
evacua c . Peard on the opposite side, but that fire proceeded 
Mayc. from the guns of Brigadier General Jones. 

I left that officer marching from Muradabad towards Bar4H to 


The halt 
enablos 
Bnliddur 
Khilu to 
withdraw. 


* Vide page 129. 
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attack that city on the side opposite to that by Trhich General 
Sir Colin Campbell had approached. The march was fn 
one long-continued skirmish. At Nnrganj, twenty- other side, 
one miles from Bareli, the Mnltani cavalry and Pathiin 
horse again did admirable service, completely defeating the 
rebels, and capturing several guns. As he approached with the 
leading division of the force to Bareli, Coke could 
obtain no tidings of Sir Colin or his movements; but, '■ 

whilst waiting for information, some Hindu retail dealers 
announced to him that the rebels had deserted their guns placed 
at the entrance to the city. With a combined caution and 
daring adapted to the circumstances, Coke determined presses 
to proceed himself, and, should the story prove true, on wiiu the 
to take possession of the guns. He took with him a 
detachment of the Pathan cavalry. But he had hardly come 
^vithin sight of the guns, barely within range, when the false- 
hood of the traders’ tale became apparent — for the guns at once 
opened fired on his party. Fortunately the rebels were unable 
to control their impatience, or the consequences might have been 
disastrous. As it happened, one trooper only was killed. Coke 
at once sent back for the heavy guns and the infantry ; then, 
placing a company of the GOrh Rifles in a walled garden com- 
manding the entrance to the city, ordered the guns to open fire. 
Ten minutes later the enemy’s guns were silenced. Coke then 
led the Panjdb infantry regiments into the city and penetrated 
as far as the great mo.'^que. Cureton’s cavalry had meanwhile 
been sent to operate outside with the double view to cut oft’ the 
rebels from their lino of retreat to the north and to ana tfUcts .1 
open out communication with Sir Colin. The action junction with 
of the cavalry outside speedily made itself felt within 
the city, for the rebels, fearing for their line of retreat, evacuated 
the place with so much haste, that when Coke proceeded to piake 
arrangements to I'orce his way further, he discovered ^ \ ^ 

that none were required, as the city had been deserted. ‘ “ \ 

’rhe next day, the 7th May, a junction was effected witlr Sir 
Colin. 1 

The town had indeed boon conquered, bnt the bulk of the 
rebel army had escaped. This was the second occa- 
sion in this short Rohilkhand campaign in which the 
rebel leaders had outmanoeuvred the British com- 
muuder ; on the first, the 3Iaulavi bad doubled back 
from Sliabjabtinpiir into Oudh ; on tbo second, Khan 

2 a 2 
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Baliddiir Khan had succeeded in escaping to a point not far from 
the Nipdl frontier, along which it would not he difficult to pene- 
trate into the same Idngdom. 

But the Maulavi was influenced hy motives nohler than those 
indicated hy a mere avoidance of his powerful 
enemies. With the prescience of a capable general 
he had counted on the probability that Bareli would 
offer to the British army a certain resistance ; and he had 
resolved to avail himself of the opportunity thus offered to make 
a raid upon Shahjahanpiir and overpower the small garrison 
which he hoped would be left there. 

Sir Colin Campbell had left in Shdhjahanpur a wing of the 
82nd, a detachment of artillery with two 24-poun 
ders and two 9-pounders, and De Kantzow’s Irregular 
Horse — the whole under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hale, G.B., of the 82nd. The habitable 
houses in Shahjahanpiir having been unroofed, bj^ order, it 
was stated, of Nana Sahib, Hale had pitched his camp in a tope 
of trees near the gaol, indicated to him by Sir Colin as the place 
to be held should he be attacked. The enclosure 
round the gaol he at once proceeded to make de- 
fensible, placing in it his guns and as large a stock of provisions 
as he could procure. Working with great zeal and energy. 
Hale completed his preparations in one day — the day on whicli 
the Commander-in- Chief left him to proceed to Bareli — the 
2nd May. 

Meanwhile the Maulavi and his army had reached Muharadi. 

There he found, eager to join him in any attack on 
tlie British, the Rajah of that place, and one Mian 
H^'B^force S^hib, one of the old Lalchnao chiefs, each at tlie 
, ■ head of a considerable body of aimed men, most of 

them mounted. Their plans were quickly formed. Learning 
that the bulk of the British force would leave Shahjahanpiir for 
Bardli on the morning of the 2nd, they resolved to attempt to 
surprise the place and cut up the detachment left to guard it 
thejfollowing morning. 

They marched that day and part of the night of the 2nd to 
Hi< 'janis ^ut this resolve. But again an excellent plan 

■'led by a was Spoiled by inefficient execution. Had the 
Maulavi pushed on, he would have reached the town 
in the dead of night, and it is possible that he might 
halve reaped all the advantage of a complete surprise. But, 
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ivlien witHu four miles of the place, he halted to 

rest his men. The halt was fatal to his complete ap^acL * 

success. Native spies employed by the British were 

on the alert, and one of these flow with the intelligence of his 

dangerous vicinity to Colonel Hale. 

Hale acted at once with the prudence which the circumstances 
required. He had been ordered to remain on the 
• defensive. Instantl}^ then, he moved his stores and Mays, 
camp equipage into the gaol, covering the transfer with four 
companies v f the 82nd. He then went forward with 
He Kantzo-v ’s Horse to reconnoitre. The sudden ^oitrgg™' 
apparition of vast bodies of cavalry, numbering 
about eight thousand, covering the plain, proved the truth of 
the spy’s story. He Kautzow,* truly one of the heroes of the 
mutiny, always ready for action, always cool and 
resolute, was for a charge to check their advance, fn'iisbackon 
Hale, mindful of his orders, would not permit it, but, 
falling back, brought all his men witliiu the gaol enclosure, 
thence to bid defiance to the enemy. 

Meanwhile the Maulavf and his allies, pressing on, speedily 
mastered the undefended town, seized the old fort, 
and then imposed a money requisition upon the J^npicsand^ 
wealthier inhabitants. In acting thus he simply plunders the 
conformed to the customs of war as practised in 
Europe. Simultaneously he placed his guns, eight in number, 
in position against the gaol. From this day, the 3rd, till the 
morning of the 11th, he bombarded the British position inces- 
santly, without, however, producing any other oflect upon Halo 
and his comrades than increasing their resolve to hold out until 
assistance should arrive. 


Intelligence of the state of things at Shfihjahanpur first 
reached tJir Colin Campbell on the 7th. On that 
very day he had become master of Bareli, and had sirCoiin 
effected a junction mth the Eiirld column under 
Jones. The news was like a message from heaven, nfiviinsst 
Fortune gave liim a chance to repair the error by 
which the Maulavi had been allowed to escape him 
on his march, and this time he was determined that there should 
be no mistake. He at once sent for Brigadier John 
Jones, and directed him to march the following ^ ‘ 


* Vide Yol. III. pages lOt-6; and page 351 of tins volume. 
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morning with a brigade, the nature and composition of which 
He orders indicated, to Shahjahanpiir, there to deal with the 

mar^ m ^daulayj. He gave him further discretionarjr power 
siSibjahdn- to pursue liis success, and, should he think it ad- 
visable, to attack Muhamdi. 

The troops composing the brigade ordered on this duty were 
Composition 60th Eifles, the 79th Highlanders, a wing of the 
rorce°^^ 82nd, the 22ud Paujab Infantry, two squadrons of 
Carabineers, the Multani Hor.'C, with some heayj’’ 
guns and some horse artillery. With this little force Jones 
marched on the morning of the Sth. Shortly after sunrise on the 
11th he reached a point close to Shahjahanpur, where the road 
He advances bi anches out to the city and cantonments. Imme- 
onshdhja- diately ai’terwards the advance gmard reported the 
’ presence of the enem}’'. Jones at once drew up his 
men, the heav}’ guns in the centre, and then moved forward. 
He soon came in sight of the enemy, huge masses of horsemen, 
formed Tip and ready, appai’ently, to dispute the further progress 
of the British. A few shots from the heavy guns checked them, 
and, the Highlanders and Eifles pushing on in front whilst the 
horse artillery guns opened on their flanks, the hesitation which 
had been gradually creeping on them developed into retreat, 
and, very soon after — the British continuing the same tactics- 
retreat into flight. Their detachments still, however, held the 
old fort, the bridge of boats over the river, the stone 
bridge over the Kanarat Hadi, the houses in the 
town, all loop-holed, and the position was in all respects for- 
midable. But Jones was too quick for them. Pushing forward 
and presses skirmishers and horse artillery, he drove the 

backtue enemy to the hanks of the river opposite to the 

enemy, entrance to the city, and by a heavy and continuous 

fire forced them to abandon the idea they had attempted to put 
into execution of destroying the bridge of boats, and drove 
them within the city. Bringing np then his heavy guns and 
mortars, he compelled them to abandon, one after the other, the 
old fort, the stone bndge, and other commanding positions. He 
had now only the town to deal with. Made aware, by the 
reports which reached him, that all the houses in the main 
street had been loop-holed, and that the enemy counted upon 
Jones traverees his forcing an entrance through that street, Jones 
^ the Biiburhs resolved to haflSe the rebels by avoiding the route 
indicated, and by taking the road which led through the eastern 
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suTourbs. He met -witli no opposition as be trayersed tbe suburbs, 
but no sooner did bo emerge into a space near tbe new sebool- 
bouse, tban be discovered a body of rebel cavalry. He at once 
attacked tbem, di’ove tbem back, and then quickened their 
movements by a few rounds of shrapnel. Tbe Carabineers, who 
came up in the nick of time, were at once sent in pursuit. At 
first tbe rebels seemed inclined to measure swords 
mtb that gallant regiment, but second thoughts and drives tiio 
prevailed, and they fled, leaving a gun and ammu- Mm before 
nition waggon in the bands of their xmrsuers. Jones jray ii-u. 
baited for a quarter of an hour in tbe open space I 
have mentioned, to allow bis men to form up, and then pushed 
on by tbe church and across tbe parade ground to tbe gaol, still 
held by tbe gallant Hale and bis comrades. But ho effects a 
there commenced tbe difficulties of the relieving junction with 
force. Tbe main body of tbe enemy was bei e found “ 
assembled. Their advanced positions — leading through tbe 
main street, and which could only have been forced at great 
risk and with enormous loss — ^bad been turned by tbe skilful 
manoeuvre of Jones. But in this open plain, where the masses 
of them cavalry could act freely, they ivere too strong 
to be attacked with any hope of success. Jones, reinforce- 
tberefore, was forced to maintain himself on tbe 
defensive until reinforcements should reach him from Bareli. 
To wait for these be established himself in a strong position, 
flanked on one side b}’- the gaol. 

So passed the lltb. Tbe 12th, loth, and I4tb were spent in 
preparations for the encounter loomitig in a very near future, 
Jones engaged in increasing bis means of resistance, the Maulavi 
in welcoming fresh allies. And, indeed, those allies 
poured in with an alarming celeiity. It was not iiicnts. too, 
alone the rabble escaped from previous fights, the 
discontented landsmen, the freebootere by profession, 
who flocked to bis standard. There came, likewise, one after 
another, the Begam of Oudb, tbe prince Firusisbub, and, although 
Nand Sahib did not himself appear, bo sent a body of bis fol- 
lowers, w’bose presence gave colour to the rumour that be too 
W'as not afraid to meet in fair fight tbe countrymen 
of those whom be bad murdered. Humour lied. 

Hand Sahib loved bis life too well to risk it in a battle with tbe 
English. 

By tbe evening of tbe 14tb all these reinforcements bad 
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Thejrauiavf potirccl into the Manlavi’s camp. On the 15th he 
struck his great blow. He attacked Jones with his 
whole force. But the troops led by Jones were men 
unaccustomed to show their backs to a foe. Charged and 
charged again, they rejielled every assault. Jones’s deficiency 
in cavalry would not permit him to retaliate, to carry the war 
into the enemy’s camp. But at least the enemy gained no 
ground from him. His men clung, then, with all the stubborn- 
ness of their natures, to the jiositions which they had been 
ordered to defend ; and when evening fell, and the baffled 
enemy ceased their attack, they could boast that they had not 
lost so much as an inch. They could make the same boast 
when, three days later, the Commander-in-Ohief appeared in 
person on the scene. To him I must now return. 

When Sir Colin Campbell had despalched Jones to Shahja- 
hanpur on the 8th, he imagined that he had certainly 
disjjosed of the Ma\ilavi and had cleared the country 
Jones to as fai- as Muhamdi in Oudh. Eegarding, then, the 
pfiT.uatri- Eohillchand camj)aign as virtually settled, he had 
begun at once to distribute his forces. He had 
nominated General Walpole as divisional commander 
of the troops in Eohiikhand. He had indicated the regiments 
which were to remain at Bareli itself; those to proceed to 
Lakhnao ; and the one or two which were to march to Mirath. 
He had ordered likewise Brigadier Coke to proceed on the 12th 
with a column, consisting of a wing of the 42nd Highlanders, 
the 4th Panjdb Eifles, the 1st Sikh Infantry, a portion of the 
lii 15 18 Panjab Infantry, a squadron of the Carabineers, 

' a detachment of the 17th Irregular Cavalry, and a 
considerable force of ai-tillery, with three weeks’ suppEes for the 
Europeans and four weeks’ for the natives, towards Pilibhit, the 
line of retreat taken by Khan Bahadur- Khan. 

Having made these arrangements, Sir Colin had deemed that 
he might safely return himself to some central station 
great line of communication, whence he could 
more easily direct the general campaign. Taking 
with him, then, his headquarter staff, the 64th Foot, two troops 
of the 9th Lancers, the Baliich Battalion, Tombs’s troop of horse, 
and Le Mesurier’s company of foot, artillery, he had started 
from Bareli in the direction of Eathgarh on the 15th. 

On the 16th, at Eandpur, he received Jones’s message. Sir 
Colin at once sent to Bareli for the remainder of the 9th Lancers, 
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and tlio next day. moved caution sly forward to 
Tilhar.* That evoniiig he received information 
that the Maulavf, whilst still pressing Shahjahdnpur, 
had withdrawn the bulk of his troops in the direction 
of Muhamdi, the entire length of the road to w’hich 
he commanded. 

The next morning, the 18th, Sir CoKn marched towards 
Shahjahanpiir. As he approached the place, a strong ne effects a 
force of the enem3’’s cavali’y, calculated to number junction with 
fifteen hundred men, -with five guns, threatened to 
attack him. But it was little more than a demonstration, and 
Sir Colin, passing the ground on which ho had previously 
encamped, made a partial circuit of the city to the 
bridge of boats. Crossing this, unopposed, he 
traversed the city, and efiected a junction vdth Brigadier- 
General J ones. 

But even then the Biitish force was too weak in cavalry to 
encounter the enemy Avdth any hope of a decisive 
result — a result, that is to say, fraught not only with i^'niSIh 
defeat but with an annihilating pursuit. The timth 
of this presumption was fully shown that very day. 

Sir Oolm had no intention whatever to engage the enemy. It 
happened, however, that a reconnoitring party of horse was 
fired on by the enemy from four guns posted in a fortified 
village called Fanhat ; the soimd of the guns brought out the 
masses of the enemy’s cavalry ; and these again attracted to the 
field the Commander-in-Chiof and his whole force. The battle 
then partially engaged. The 82nd, pushed forward, 
occupied the village of Panhat, on the right front. 

They wore followed by the horse artillery, and a 

field battery, and part of the 9th Lancers and the Irregulars. 

The 79tli then took possession of a grove of ti-ees in the centre 

of the position, near a small rising ground, on which were 

posted a couple of heavy guns ; w’hilst a heavy field battery, 

supported bj’ a wing of the Rifles, "with parties of 

the Carabineers and Baluchis, covered the left flank, wam 

It was a strong defensive po.sition, on ■which the 

enemy could make no impression. In the artilloiy " 

and cavalry skirmish which followed, the rebels displayed more 

than, ordinary skill and courage, and, although in the end they 


* Tilbar lies fourteen miles to the west of Sliuhjabunpiir. 
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gave ground, no attempt "was made to pursue 
them. 

Sir Colin, in fact, was quite satisfied with the repulse of the 
Sir Colin enemy. He preferred to defer a decisive battle till 
sends lor he should have more troops, especially more cavalry. 

He sent off, then, a despatch to Brigadier Coke, 
directing him to bring down his brigade with all 
possible speed. 

Coke at once turned buck, and joined the Oommander-in-Chief 
He then 22nd. On the 24th the whole force marched 

inarcb^ to to attack the enemy. But again the Maulavi baffled 
retell Whilst his light cavalry did their utmost 

to hinder the British advance on Jduhamdi, retiring 
the moment the pursuers halted to discharge their guns, the 
Maulavi and his allies evacuated that place, after 
intoOudb!"^'' destroying the defences, and fell back into Oudh. 

They had similarly treated Kachiani, the mud fort 
which had previously given shelter to European fugitives. The 
expulsion of the rebels from Eohilkhand was the one result of 
the campaign. 

How they were followed up and hunted down in Oudh I shall 
Close of the another chapter. The occurrences in Eaj- 

summer cam- putana, loiig neglected, demand immediate attention, 
paigii. suffice here to state that, on the expulsion of 

the Maulavi from Eohilkhand, the Eohilirhand and Eiirld field 
forces were broken up, the regiments of which they were com- 
posed being detailed for other duties. The Commander-in-Chief 
himself, accompanied by the headquarter staff, resumed his 
journey to Eathgarh (Earrukhabad) ; Brigadier Seaton, relieved 
by Colonel M‘CausIand in his command at that place, was ap-. 
pointed to Shdhjahanpur, having under him the 60th Eifles, 
the S2nd, the 22nd Paiijab Infantry, the Mult^ni Horse, two 
squadrons of the Carabiueers, and some artillery. Coke turned 
with his force to Muradabad, to act as Brigadier commanding 
the district; the 64th wont to Mirath; the 9th Lancers to 
AmbMa ; the 79th to Eathgarh. The army was broken uj). In 
north-eastern India, Oudh alone remained to be thoroughly 
subjugated. 

But I cannot leave the scene of so many combats without 
The nauiavf cvents wMch, either from their historical 

interest or from the deej) personal sympathy they 
excited, demand special notice. The first of these, not in date, 
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not in importance, not in the sympathy it excited, hnt in the 
connection which it hears to the contents of this chapter, is the 
death of the Manlavi of Faizdbad. The Maulavi was a very 
remarkable man. Sir Thomas Seaton, who had many oppor- 
tunities for arriving at a just opinion, has described him as “ a 
man of great abilities, of imdaunted courage, of stern determina- 
tion, and by far the best soldier among the rebels.” It has been 
surmised, and with great reason, that before the mutiny occurred 
the Maulavi was travelling through India on a roving commis- 
sion, to excite the minds of his compatriots to the step then 
contemplated by the master-spirits of the plot. This at least is 
known : that such a commission was undertaken ; that the 
Maulavi travelled to the parts of India which subsequently 
proved the most susceptible to the revolt ; that ho was the con- 
fidential friend and adviser of a very prominent member of the 
deposed royal family of Lakhnao. If, as I believe, the mutiny 
was in a great measure determined not less bj’- the annexation of 
Oudh than by the sudden and treacherous manner in which that 
annexation was carried into effect — that the greased cartridges 
were simply a means nsed by the higher conspirators to force to 
revolt men who could he moved only by violence to their faith — 
the story of the action of the Maulavi only seems natural. 
Certain it is .that in April 1857 he circulated seditious papers 
throughout Oudh ; that the police did not arrest him ; and that 
to obtain that end armed force was required. Ho was then tried 
and condemned to death. But, before the sentence could ho 
executed, Oudh broke into revolt, and, like many a political 
criminal in Europe, he stepped at once from the floor of a dungeon 
to the footsteps of a thi-one. He became the confidential friend 
and adviser of the Begam of Lakhnao, tho tnisted leader of the 
rebels. 

In person the Manlavf was tall, lean, and muscuLir, with large 
deep-set eyes, beetle brows, a high aquiline nose, and jjjg 
lantern jaws. Of his capacity as a military leader aiicc and 
many proofs were given duiing the revolt, but none “ 

more decisive than those recorded in this chapter. 

Ho other man could boast that he had trvico foiled Sir Colin 
Campbell in the field ! 

His death he owed, strange to say, not to his enemies, but to 
his giiovdam allies. After his retreat from Muhamdi, 
determined to use every means in his power to hinder foiio^.s im- 
the complete success of tho British, the Maulavi 
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tbe cioae of started off, armed with the authority and money of 
campaign. the Hegam, tor rowain, a town on the frontiers of 
Oudh and Roliilhhand, eighteen miles north-east of 
Shdhjahdnpur. The Eajah of this place was supposed to 
possess a certain amount of influence, and it was the Maulavfs 
ohiect to induce him and others to ioin in a new league against 
the British. 

The Maulavi started for Powiiin, with a small following, on 
the 5th June, having previously sent forward a 
messenger to make known liis wishes to the Edjah. 
The lldjah, Jagan-nuth Singh by name, was a fat 
unwieldy man, not given to martial feats, desirous to sit at 
home at ease, and particularly anxious to avoid giving offence 
to the British in the hour of their triumph. He, however, con- 
sented to grant the Maulavi a conference. TJpon this the 
Maulavi pushed on to Pow^in. 

On reaching that place he found, to his surjirise, that the 
gates were closed, the walls manned, and the E^jah, 
his brother, and his armed retainers, were lining the 
ramparts which overlooked the gateway. Amid 
these unpromising appearances the conference began. 
But the Maulavi soon satisfied himself that unless he 
could overawe the Eajah his eloquence would be wasted. To 
overaAve him, then, he made the driver of the elephant upon 
which he was mounted urge the animal forward to burst open 
the gate. The elephant advanced, and applied his head with 
such force to the barrier, that in a second or two it must inevit- 
ably have yielded. In this crisis the Eajah’s brother, inspired 
by the urgency of the occasion, seized a gun and shot the 
Maulavi dead. His followers at once turned and fled, 
dead* Eajah and his brother then and there cut off the 

Maulavi’s head, and, wrapping it in a cloth, drove to 
Shtihjahanpur, thirteen miles distant. Arrived at the magis- 
trate’s house, they entered, and found that official and his 
friends at dinner. They immediately produced the 
bundle, and rolled the bloody head at the feet of the 
EngEshmen. The day foEowing it was exposed to 
view in a conspicuous part of the town, “ for the information 
and encouragement of all concerned.” * 


Tho Maulftvf 
attempts to 
force aa 
entrance 
into Pow^Ui, 


His bead is 
exposed. 


* The Government paid the Rajnb a retvaid of five thonBand pounds foi 
killing tbe Maulavi. 
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Thus died the Moulvi Ahmad ’allah of Faizahad. If a patriot 
is a mart who plots and fights for the independence, xrfbuto dne 
wrongfully destroyed, of his native country, then totto 
most certainly the Maulavi was a true patriot. He 
had not stained his sword hy assassination ; he had connived at 
no murders ; he had fought manfully, honourably, and stub- 
bornly in the field against the strangers who had seized his 
country ; and his memory is entitled to the respect of the brave 
and the true-hearted of all nations. 


Naturally enough, the British Government rejoiced to be rid 
of a formidable enemy. But another death, occurring a few 
weeks earlier, caused an outburst of the deepest sorrow in the 
heart of every Englishman serving in India — throughout the 
homes and the hearths of England. The reader who „ , 

has accompanied me so tar •will have marked with 
pride and pleasure the record of the splendid achievements of 
the Naval Brigade under its gallant and accomplished leader, 
William Peel ; they will remember that on the 9th March, 
when seeking a suitable place for the posting of some guns to 
breach the outer wall of the Martini^re, William Peel was shot 
in the thigh by a musket-baU. The ball, however, was ex- 
tracted, and the progress to convalescence after tire extraction, 
if slow, was solid and hopeful. 

With the capture of Lakhnao the work of the Naval Brigade 


was regarded as completed. On the 1st April, then, 
the sailors struck their tents, and started for Kdnh 2 :>ur 
on their way to Calcutta. Great preparations wore 
made to receive them in that city. The Government him mid tH 
had decided to notify their sense of their splendid 
services by giving them a public reception, and tho 
Calcutta people, for once in accord with the Government, were 
resolved that the reception should yield, in heartiness, in sin- 
cerity, and in splendour, to none by which a body of public 
men had ever been greeted in their palatial city. No one fore- 
saw that the daring leader, for whom the greatest ovation was 
reserved, would be called to his last home too soon to witness 


the admiration of his non-combatant countrymen. 

One gratification, indeed, had been reserved for William Peel. 
On the 2nd March he had received tho mark of the r 


approval of his Gracious Sovereign, intimated. by his 
nomination to bo an Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, and Wiiuam red 
by the bestowal of the Kniglit Commandership of 
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tlie Batli. They -were fit honours for his noble service, rewards 
of the nature he would, prize the most, as constituting spon- 
taneous testimony from his Sovereign of the efforts he had made 
to suppress the rebellion, the possible mischief of which, if 
unchecked, no one had recognised more clearly than had the 
First Lady in the Eealm.* 

William Peel reached Kanhpur in safety. Though still weak, 
Hoisattacked slowly gaining strenth, when, on the 

by smnii-pox, 20th April, he was attacked by confluent small-pox, 
am dies. been too much weakened to bear the 

shock. On the 27tli he succumbed to the disease. 


In him England lost one of the worthiest, of the noblest of 
Universal How thoroughlj' he had impressed his 

grief at hia spirit on the men whom he led may be gathered 
death. from the journal of one of them. “ I cannot say,” 

wrote Lieutenant Verney, on the 30th April, “ what a sad loss 


we all feel this to be, and how deeply his death is felt and 
regretted by every officer and man ; the mainspring that worked 
the machinery is gone. We never felt ourselves to be the 
Shannon’s Naval Brigade, or even the Admiralty Naval Brigade, 
but always Peel’s Naval Brigade.” But the gilef was not con- 
fined to the gallant men who had followed him. It was over- 
powering; it was universal ; it was realised that England had 


lost a king of men. 

The Government were not slow in giving expression to’ the 
„ , , universal feeling. On the 30th April Lord Canning 

issued on the issucd a general order, in which, after notifying the 
iwdCaJi^big recapitulating his services, he thus 

eloquently recorded his sense of the extent of the 
catastrophe, of the greatness of the man : — “ The loss of his 
daring but thoughtful courage, joined with eminent abilities, is 
a heavy one to this country ; but it is not more to be deplored 
than the loss of that influence which his earnest character. 


admirable temper, and gentle kindly bearing exercised on all 
within his reach — an influence which was exerted unceasingly 
for the public good, and of which the Governor-General believes 
it may with truth be said, that there is not a man of any rank or 
profession who, having been associated with Sir William Peel 
in these times of anxiety and danger, has not felt and acknow- 
ledged it.” 


* Life of the Prince Consort, vol. iv. chapter 78. 
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The memoiy of his great name and his great deeds still sur- 
vives. In the Eden Gardens of Calcutta a statue jia^bie 
in white maz'hle recalls to the citizens, hy whom statue of him 
those gardens are nightly thronged, the fonn and 
fashion of him who was indeed the noblest volunteer of this 
or any age, who was successful because he was i-eally great, 
and who, dying early, left a reputation without spot, the best 
inheritance he could bequeath to Ins countrymen. 

I have already recorded the death of Venables. This gentle- 
man, an indigo-planter, had, by his unflinching 
daring, saved the district of Azamgarh in June 1857, 
when its natural guardians had withdravm from it. Subse- 
quently he had straggled bravely against the invaders from 
Uudh, and had ridden with Franks, as a volunteer, in his 
glorious march from the eastern frontier of Oudh to Laldmao. 
AVithdrawing thence to Allahabad, “ broken in health and S])irits, 
anxious for rest, looking forward eagerly to his return to Eng- 
land,”! he was persuaded by the Governor-General to return to 
Azamgarh, once again seriously threatened. The reader will 

The death of William Peel was a double raisfortuno to the oflicers of tho 
Shannon brigade. He had been very sparing of praise in liis tiespatchos. It 
bad been Ms intention personally to press the claims of the olTicors whom ho 
Icuow to be deserving. His premature deatli frustrated this idea. 

t Letter from Lord Canning to the Committee of tlic Calcutta Chamber of 
Commerce, assembled in June 1S5S, to dense a fitting monument to Air. 
Venables. Tho letter ran thus: — ^“It will be a satisfaction to mo to join in 
this good work, not only on account of the admiration which I feol for the 
high qualitie.s which Mr. A^'enables devoted to tho public service, his intre- 
pidity in tho field, his energy and calm temper in upholding tho civil authority, 
and his thoroughly just appreciation of the people and circumst.ancos with 
which ho had to deal, hut also, and especially, on account of circnnistancf’.s 
attending the last service which Mr. Venables rendered to his country. After 
the cjipture of Lakhnao, whore he was attached to Brigadier-GcnerarFrank.y.s 
colmnu, Mr. Venables camo to Allaliulnid. He was broken in health and 
spirits, anxious for rest, and looking forward eagerly to his return to England, 
for which his preparations were made. At that time tho appearnneo of 
aflairs near Azamgarh was threatening: and I a.dccd Jlr. Venables to forego 
his departure from India, and return to that district, with which lie was 
intimately acquainted, there to as.sist in preserving order until danger should 
have passed away. Ho .at once consented ohcerlnlly: and that consent cost 
liim his life. I am certain that the Court of Directors, who are fully informed 
of all particular.^ of 3\Ir. A'enables’ great services and untimely death, will bo 
eager to mark, in such manner as shall seem be.st to them, their appreciation 
of the character of this brave, self-denying Pngli.'^h gentleman; .and I am 
truly glad to Imre an opportunity of joining with hi.s fellow-countrymen in 
India in testifying the sincere re.-jpect which 1 feel for his memory-.” 
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I'ecollect how useful were the services he then rendered to the 


The noble g^-hant Lord Mark Kerr. Nor were those suhse- 

he quently given to Sir E. Lugard less remarkable. It 
MsMuntry performance of “these great services,” 

inspired by the highest sense of duty, that, on the 
15th April, he was struck down. The wound was mortal. 
“ A few days afterwards,” wi-ote in eloquent language some 
years ago an able and conscientious historian,* “ death, result- 
ing from the wound, out short the sufferings and belied the 
hopes of this ‘brave, self-denying English gentleman,’ one 
among many such who in those days of sharp trial proved their 
right to be held in equal honour with the best-rewarded officers 
of the East India Company and the Grown.” 


* Trotter's History of the British Empire in India. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

GEORGE ST. PATRICK LAWRENCE IN RAJPUTAnX. 

I ELATE brought the histoiy of events in Eajputiinfi, up to tlie 

end of June 1857, and have sho'vnhowthe foresight 

and energy of General G. St. P. Lawrence had till 

then baffled all the efforts of the mutinous soldiers wlio had 

been located in that extensive country to supjiort British 

authority. 

The tranquillity restored in June continued throughout liuly. 
General Lawrence maintained his headquarters at 
Ajmfr, but he moved tlience occasionally, as his {j-AnquiT 
military and political duties required, to Biaur and 
NasiTahiid. To show his confidence in the Mains he ivould have 
no other gnaid but a native officer’s party of the Mairwara 
battalion, and it is only fair to those loyal men to add that the 
events which followed, many of them peculiarl}’ trying, fully 
justified that confidence. 

It was a considerable evidence of the satisfaction felt by the 
princes and people of Edjptitana with the mild but 
effective suz(srainty of the British that they showed 
no sympathy uuth the revolted Sijjahis. The ex- people of tiif 
actions of Amir Khtin and the gdnding tyranny of 
the Mardthds were not so remote that the recollec- 
tion of them could be entirely forgotten. The forty succeeding 
years of peace and piosperity, of protection against outer enemies, 
had been a proof of the advantage of the British connection too 
practical to allow the existence of a wish that the connection 
shbnld ho severed. The native princes of Eajpiitdnd felt keenly, 
that whatever might he the result of such severance, even were 
it to he effected, it would not he to their advantage : and they 
Icnew from the experience of the past that complete success in 
the field of militir}' hordes was the certain prelude to unbridled 
licence, to a condition of nilc without law. 

VOL. IT. 2 c 
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These sentiments of the people were fully displayed on more 
than one occasion during the months that followed 
The confi- the outbreaks at Nimach and Nasirabad. The air was 
bestowed by infected with panic ; the movement of a corporal’s 
them in giTard was magnified into a great military demonstra- 
Lawrence. tion ; rumours, slig’ht in their origin, were multiplied 
by every mouth that repeated them, until the resem- 
blance to the original disappeared altogether. In this state of 
affairs the merchants, the bankers, the trading community in 
the great centres of llajputand, terrified by the reports, would 
send away their families for security, and then come to their 
father,” the Governor-General’s agent, for advice and protection. 

In every instance General Lawrence succeeded in 
General ^ calming their fears, and in inducing them to recall 
demeanour, their families. His o-wn example tended not a little 
to inspire them with confidence. When at Ajmirhe 
never once allowed the routine of civil duties to be intermpted, 
but he held open court, almost daily visiting the city, where, 
in spite of the fierce and sullen looks of the disaffected, he was 
always regarded with respect. Treating the people with a 
generous confidence, General Lawrence was nevertheless stern, 
even severe towards all wrong-doers, and never once relaxed 
the reins of strict and efficient discipline. 

I have spoken of “ the fierce and sullen looks of the dis- 
affected.” In all great cities, in all large countries, 
affe^efedfew. there must be some who hate restriction. The 
criminal class, the men who, having nothing, would 
live by other means than by honest industry and toil, answer 
to this description. But, above all, in tbo circumstances of 
1857, towered the fact that the leaders of the disaffection werc 


ihe soldiery. Throughout this period there was, there could 
not heliD being, 'a' considerable amount of sympathy between the 
native soldiers of the Company and the native soldiers of the 
indigenous princes. They were of the same caste and the same 
class ; they often came from the same recruiting-ground. The 
canses Avhich impelled the British Sipahis to mutiny could not 
fail to inflnence greatlv their comrades in other services. These 
were the men whose looks were fierce and sullen, these the 
classes from whom danger was to he apprehend<-d. 

From these classes the danger came. On the 9th August an 
Ancmeutcin ou^^^’ef>h took place in the Ajmir gaol, and fifty 
thcAJmfr prisoners escaped. But Geueml Lawrence was 
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prompt. He j’ode out himself with a detachment gnoiisBup- 
of the mounted police, previously wanied hy him to ‘ 

be in readiness, to pursue the escaped convicts, caught them, 
and, when thej’" turned to resist, attacked and recaptiired all who 
were not slain. It was a sign of the good feeling of the 
respectable classes, that when Lavrrence set out on this pursuit 
many leading Muhammadans of the city volunteered to ac- 
company him. 

On the day following, one of the other classes referred to — the 
military class — showed its teeth. One of the regi- 
ments accompanying the force for which Lawrence 
had made a requisition on Disa, and which had N^fr.iwa 
reached Nasirahad on the 12th .lune, was the 12th 
Bombay Native Infantry. A trooper of the 1st Bombay Lancers, 
suddenly mounting his charger, had galloped in front of the 
lines of his regiment, endeavouring by cries and threats to 
induce his comrades to mutiny. The Bombay Lancers, how- 
ever, were staunch, and some of them mounted their houses to 
pursue the rebel. Noting tliis, the trooper dischai-ged his 
carbine at the native officer superintending the inount, and fled 
to the lines of the 121h, -where ho was received and sheltered. 
^Meanwhile the Brigadier, Henry Macan, had come on to the 
parade ground. He at once ordered the men of the 12th to 
turn out. Only forty obeyed. Upon' this tlio Brigadier called 
out the guns, and, bringing up a company of the 83rd, proceeded' 
to the lines of the 12th. The original mutineer, the 
trooper of the 1st t’avalry, fired at him but missed. 

The rebel himself was then shot by an artilleiy t>y Hrigadior 
officer. The men of the 12th were paraded, and all 
who had disobeyed the order to turn out were disarmed Their 
umskets were found loaded. The riugleaders wore then tried 
by court-martial, five were hanged and three sentenced to 
imprisonment for life, Twenty-iivo had previouslj’' deserted. 
To the remainder, their arms, on their expression of contri- 
tion, were restored, and they behaved well in the field over 
afterwards. 

A similar feeling displayed itself about the same time at 
another station. I have already stated ^ that, after 
tlie revolt of the native troops at Nimach, General cwurrcncefit 
Lawrence, having no other soldiers at his disposal, 


^ Vol. in. p. 171. 
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had caused that place to he occupied hy detachments from 
Mewar, Kota, and Bundi. Subsequently, placing little trust 
in the men of these detachments, he had ordered up a force 
composed of one squadron of the 2nd Bombay Light Cavalry, 
one hundred men of the 83rd, and two hundred of the l2th 
Bombay Native Infantry, to relieve them. But some of the 
relievers Avere as bad as the relieved. About the 12th August 
some disaffected men of the 2nd Light Oavaliy and the 12th 
Native Infantry endeavoured to promote a disturb- 
fuiiy^met'by auce. But Colonel Jackson, the commanding officer, 
^ckson acted with great promptitude. Before the mutiny 
had actually declared itself, he brought up the 83rd, 
and seized the ringleaders. Some of these wexu arrested, eight 
escaped, one man of the 83rd was killed, an officer and two men 
Avere Avounded, but the mutiny Avas nijxped in the bud. 

But the mutinous feeling had been too Avidely spread over 
the province to be checked by one or tAvo failures on the part 
of its promoters, nor had the officers at the out-stations the 
same means of repression at hand as those possessed by the com- 
mandants at Nimoch and Nasirabad. 

station of Mount Abu, in the native state of Sirohi, was 
aronntAiju summer residence of the Govemor-General’s 

the em^er agent, and generally of the wives and families of the 
(officers serving under him. There, at this time, 
^ ^ were congregated the wife and tAvo daughters of 
General LaAAT’ence, and the Avives and families of many officers 
serAung in the field. In the European barracks were likeAvise 
thirty convalescent soldiers of the 83rd. To protect the station 
Avas a detachment of from sixty to seventy men of the J odhpur 
legion — Avhose headquartei's were at Erinpuram*" — under the 
command of Captain Hall. 

The Jodhpur legion consisted of artillery, cavalry, and in- 
fantry. The guns — tAvo O-pounders — Avere draAvn 
Composhion by camels and manned from the infantry. The 
purkgioii.' cavalry consisted of three troops, each having tAvo 
native officers, eight non - commissioned officers, 
seven ty-tAvo troopers, and a trumpeter. The infantiy was 
formed of eight companies of Hindustanis, each having two 


Erinpiiratn, from Avhich the final letter is genernlly hnt incorrectly 
excised, lies one liundred and thirty-five miles Eonth-xvebt of Nasi'rahnd and 
Beventy-ei"ht miles south ot Jodhpur. 
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native offcors, tv^elve non-commissioned officers, and eig'litr 
privates ; and three companies ol Bhils, each counting seventy 
men bedsides native officers. The legion, especially the cavalry 
portion of it, had a good I'epntation for efficiency. 

On the 19th August a conijiany of the infantry portion of the 
legion, which had been sent with the view of holding 
in check a rebel chief in the neighbourhood, arrived 
at a place called Anailra, two miles from the foot of of tiiViegiun 
the mountain pass leading to Abu. A troo^D of 
cavalry of the same legion had arrived there a few 
days pi'eviously, and had been distributed in small parties in 
the different villages to protect the road from Disa to Abu. 

The following afternoon Captain Hall arrived at Anadra to 
give orders for the occupation by the detaclunent of 
certain villages. The Sipahis and their baggage 
had been soaked by heavy rain, but the men seemed ocm an ) 
cheery and well-disposed. Having given the ne- 
cessary oi’ders, be returned to Abu. But on his wa}’ 
he met a hawaldar belonging to the detachment at that place, 
who, in reply to his question, said that he was going to see his 
newly arrived friends. This was true so far as it went : hut 
thehdwaldar deemed it unnecessaiy to add — what, novrjrtheless, 
was proved from subsequent inquiry to he the fact — that “ he 
had been deputed to manage the attack which "’as to come off 
the follo^ving morning.” * 

The morning of the 21st was thick and hazy, and the people 
residing at Abu, under the influence of murky 
atmosphere, kept their beds late. Hot so the men 
of the Jodhpur legion at Anadra. They rose very mminv, 
early, climbed the hill, and, under the cover of the 
dense fog, crept unseen to the door of the barracks, the bitracu^. 
in which lay, buried in sleep, the thirty sick and 
invalid British soldiers. The native ussassins then peeped 
through the window and saw their intended victims sleeping. 
Then raising their muskets, they poked the muzzles through 
the windows — and fired. 

The}’ aimeil too high ! The British soldiers starting from 
sleep at that sound, unwonted at Abu, divine the 
cause, seize their muskets, and begin to load. But 
then another volley is poured in, harmless as its pre- 


* Prichard’s Muiinics in lidjputdnd. 
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decesBor. By tins time tlie muskets of the Britisli soldiers are 
loaded, they rush oat, they repty. The result is “ singular hut 
satisfactoiy ; one mutineer fell — the rest ran away.” * 

While the main body was thus engaged at the barracks, 
another party of mutineers had crept round to 
TiieyMiaiso Captain Hall’s house, to dispose, if possible, of a 
Captain Sail, tn^n whom they knew to he capable and resolute, 
and whose influence they dreaded. Arrived in front 
of the house, they became aware that Captain Hall was asleep. 
They at once extended in line in front of it, and by word of 
command fired a volley within. Again was the result futile. 
Hall, awakened by the nuise, managed to escape by a back door 
with his family into the schoolhouse, which had been fortified 
as a place of refuge. Leaving his family there, be took with 
him a small guard of four men of the 83rd, and, chai’ging the 
assailants, drove them off. Ho was speedily joined by the re- 
maining men of the 83rd, and the mutineers were driven from 
the hill. The murky fog which still prevailed rendered pursuit 
impossible. 

Only one European was w’-ounded, and that was Mr. Alex- 
ander Lawrence, son of the General. Heanng the 
but wound firing, he had started for Captain Hall’s bouse, 
rencef'^" w'-heu the Sipaliis noted and shot him — in the thigh. 
The wound was severe, hnt he recovered, f 
The mutineers, hafiled first by their own clumsiness, and 
secondly by the spirit of the men they had tiled to 
Tiiemuti- murder, made at once for the headquarters of the 
forErm-”'^* regiment — the station of Brinpuram, The onty 
puram. Europeans at this station at the time were the ad- 
jutant, Lieutenant Conolly, two sergeants and their 
families. Early on the morning of the 22nd, a letter from 
one of the baffled mutineers was brought to Conolly by his 
orderly, Makhduin Bakhsh hy name. This letter, addressed to 
the men at headquarters, called upon them to revolt and join 
their comrades “ who had been to Ahu, fought with 
the Europeans, and taken all precautions.” Conolly 
“ut'niesat immediately mounted his horse and rode down to 
ar p ace. parade ground. A glance showed him tliat the 


* Prichard. 

t Ho fortunately survives to reply to the calumnies directed against his 
father, after that father’s death, ot General Showers. — Vide Vo!. III. 
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a last 


tlien (o the 
Infttutrj’, 


Spirit of mutiny had infected the troops. The gunners were 
running to their guns, shouting to ConoUy, as the^^ ran, to 
keep off. Oonolly then determined to appeal to the 
Bhi'ls, who had no sympathies of caste, of kindred, S?on of 
or even of common origin, with the men of the La-uteuant 
other branches of the legion. But to reach the Bhfls 
he was forced to pass the lines of the cavalry. These, too he 
saw were mutinying, and though he stopped to order them to 
turn out under arms, but not to stir from their 
lines, his orders were not attended to. At last he 
reached the Bhils. He found them loyal and ready 
to obey him, except so far as to march against the loaded guns 
and muskets of their more numerous comrades. As 
resource, ConolB- rode back to make an appeal to 
the infantr3^ He found them mad with excitement, 
and refusing to hear a word. He then tried the 
gunners. But, as he neared the guns, the men shouted to 
him to keep off ; as he persisted in advancing, they 
wheeled their guns round, and pointed the muzzles gumicre*’° 
at him, holding the poi-tfires ready. Conollj^ then 
turned his horse’s head, and, changing his direction, rode again 
at the guns, taking them in flank. Upon this several troopers 
rode at him, between him and the guns, and, pointing their 
carbines at him, exclaimed, “ Go back, or we will 
Are.” Conolly then called out with a loud voice ''‘**^=* 
that those on his side should join him. A few 
troopers only rode to his side. 

Meanwhile the Sipahis had begun the "work of plunder. The 
two English sergeants with their vuves and families, 
two men, two women, and five children, unable to Eugheu 
stem the tide, had abandoned their houses, and were colony is in 
seeking refuge in vain flight. Conolly sent for 
them to join him in the cavalry lines. They came. Here, 
then,” writes the chronicler of the story of the mutinies in 
Biijputaru'i,’' “ the little band of Englishmen and women u'ero 
collected, utterly helpless, surrounded by bloodthirsty villains, 


* Lieuteuant Iltiidus Thomas Prichard, of the 15th Regiment Ifative 
Inftuitry, n soldier nncl a scholar of no mean capacity. The mutiny of hie 
regiment disgusted Sir. Prichard avitli railit.iry service. He left the army 
after 1S5S, and devoted himself to literatuiw iii which ho played, in India, a 
conspicuous and honourahle part, llis work on tho mutiny is styled The 

Mutinies fu Jldjjjtlfdnu : a FeisuHal Narrative. 
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every instant plunging deei^er and deeper into their career of 
crime, from -which there ws no drawing hade, and becoming 
more and more intoxicated -with the unbridled indulgence of 
their passion for plunder, lust, and rapine.” 

It was indeed a terrible and a trying position. It was soon 
to become worse. Gradually manj’- of the men 
soon to who had responded to Conolly’s call began to 
greater/^'^ show a disposition to desert him. Amongst them, 
however, were a few noble and loyal spirits, who 
in this dark hour dai ed to show that they preferred honour to 
life. A risahiar,* Abbas All by name, came forward, and, taking 
off his turban in a solemn manner before the more infuriated 
of the rebels, declared to them that, before they 
when a Blight should offer violence -to the English, they would 
owuM." have to pass over his body. His example was 
followed by another native officer, Abdul Ah'. The 
orderly, too, Makhdum Bakhsh, the recipient of the letter re- 
ferred to in a previous page, exerted himself to save his officer. 
Ultimately forty-five troopers swore to stand by Conolly or to 
die in his defence. 

With a strange inconsistency, however, they would not ride 
oft' -with Conolly and the sergeants and sergeants’ 
families : they would not allow them to depart alone. 
They offered to allow Conolly to ride away, taking 
charge of the children ; but, as for the parents, it 
was impossible, they said, to save them. With a 
sergeants and spirit becoming a British officer, Conolly under those 
their wives. Qii-gumstances declined to leave. He resolved to 
save his comrades with himself, or to share their fate. 

Meanwhile the rebels had brought their guns to hear upon 
the cavalry lines. To prevent the escape of the 
Europeans and the loyal troopers, they then insisted 
that all the cavalry horses should be picketed close 
to tile guns, and that the Europeans, now their captives, 
should be sent to occupy a small tent on tbe parade ground, 
carefully guarded. 

So that long nigbt passed. The next morning tbo Anddrd 
ThoAnddrii Alutineers, fresh from their baffled attempt on A bn, 
mutineers marched into the station -with a swagger scarcely 
consistent with their actual performances. However 


The “loyal" 
rebels are 
willnig to 
spare Conolly 
and the 
children, 
but not the 


The crisis 
continues. 


ariive. 


A native cavalry officer — a stiuadron eommandoT. 
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much minded they may have been to avenge their defeat on 
the prisoners, they were unable to do so vdthout a fight with 
their own brethren. For the faithful “ forty-five ” still kept 
jealous guard. They contented themselves, then, with an out- 
pouring of abuse. 

The ways of the mutineers throughout the mutiny Avore in- 
scrutable. They were so specially on this occasion. 

We have seen that, on the day of the revolt of Erin- 
puram, rhe Tevolters were willing to allow Conolly ser^nts Ld 
to go, but not the sergeants and their Avives. On 
the OAmning of the second day they came to a reso- awayConoiij-. 
lution to permit the two sergeants, their AAdves and 
children, to depart, but to retain Conolly. Conolly, careless 
regarding himself, intent only on saving the lives of the men 
and women under his charge, made no objection. The sergeants 
and their families were then allowed to quit the station. The 
mutineers then marched from the station in the direction of 
Ajmir, taking Conolly Avith them, a prisoner, mounted but 
carefully guarded, 

Conolly had gwen up all hope of life. But never avus he in 
outward appearance more cheery. He has left in a 
letter to a I'riend a vmd account of the occurrences Thorc^iB 
of that and the folloAviug day. On the third day to depau?”^ ^ 
he was allowed to de^Dart, and lie rode into Eriu- 
]>uram, folloAved by three faithful troopers.*'- The risaldar Avho 
had first proved his loyalty, then A\Tote to Captain AIonck-Mason, 
the political agent at Jodhpur, oflering to desert AAuth a largo 
body of the cavalry, and the guns, ju’ovided lie and 
his comrades should be ])ardoued and reinstated in ’* 

the service of the GoA'crmnent. It maybe conve- tomibmiton 
nient to state here that Monck-Mason Avas anxious 
to accept the offer, but his hands were tied by the 
order of GoA^ernmeut, which prohibited all officers from making 
terms Avith rebels while they had anus in their hands. Monclc- 
Mason therefore replied that, though ho Avas precluded by 
recent orders from accepting the terms offered, yet that if 
Abbas Ali Avould act as a faithful soldier and servant of the 
■British Government, and AA'caken the cause of the rebels by 
deserting in the manner he proi^osed, there Ava.s no doubt but 




Vide Appendix O 
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wliicL the 
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grant. 


lliat his case -would he leniently dealt -with hy the Government, 
and he -would probably receive an unconditional 
pardon and a suitable reward. Abbas All, regarding 
this reply as a refusal, became an active leader of 
the rebel cause. The results were serieus to the 
British cause, and especially serious to Captain 
LIonck-Mason himself. 

The rebels, after dismissing Conolly, pushed on towards 
Ajmir with the intention of taking it.’ Their line 
Jodhphr^^ march lay through the J odhpur country. To stop 
Bends an them, and, if possible, to annihilate them, the Eajah, 
the'reS^^*^ acting in conformity -with the ad-vice of Monck- 
Mason, despatched his o-vsai army, commanded by his 
favourite officer, a very daring and a very gallant man, who 
had given several instances of his courage — Anar Singh — to 
Pall,* a place on the high road to his capital. To aid Anar 
Singh with his counsels, a British officer, Lieutenant Heathcote, 
was, by order of General Lawrence, despatched from the 
Eajputana field force, of which he was Deputy- Assistant 
Quartermaster-General. The Jodhpur troops intrenched them- 
selves at Pdli. 

Meanwhile the rebels, advancing towards that place, had 
arrived at Awah. The Thakur or baron of this 
of stronghold was in rebellion against his liege lord, 

the Eajah of Jodhpur, A man of a long and proud 
lineage, of great repute throughout the country, the Thakur 
-^vas naturally unwilling to enter into any bond of alliance -with 
men whom he regarded as the revolted hirelings of the 
European. But revenge is sweet. And he, probably the second 
man in imj)ortance in Marwar, believing that his wrongs cried 
out for vengeance, persuaded himself that all means were fair 
in war. A rebel against his Eajah, he was like-^vise to that 
extent a rebel against the British suzerain of that Eajah. 
Before, however, he would consent to the terms which the 
rebel SipAhis, in their anxiety to gain him, pressed upon him 
with urgency, he despatched a messenger to the 
S Bu^ndssfoii British agent, Monck-Mason, to tell him that if the 
British Government would accord him certain con- 
ditions, which he named, he would return to his ' 
allegiance, would keep the gates of his fort closed against the 


* Pdl£ is one hundred and eight miles to the south-west of Nasii-fib^d. 
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mutineers, and, if co-operated -witli either by a British force 
or by the troops of the Rajah, -would open fire upon their 
camp, which was within gunshot of his walls. 

Again was Monck-Mason tempted. Sound policy would have 
induced him to accept the Thakur’s offer. The ^ 

conditions named were of no great practical import- offlwr ims no 
ance, relating as they did more to sentimental po"'«Tto 
than to real grievances. But his hands were tied. 

He had no authority to treat with rebels still in arms. He 
had no authority at all to treat ^s'ith this Thakur, whose first 
complaint lay against the Rajah, and he was not the man, able 
as he was in many respects, to assume responsibility, even in 
the hour of danger. He replied, then, to the effect that, so 
long as the Thakur was in rebellion, he could not treat with 
him. He added that the Thakur’s quarrel ^vas mth his own 
Rajah, and that the Rajah bad frequently expressed his deter- 
mination to hold no communication with him unless ho should 
confess his error, thro^v himself upon his mercy, Hctiicrcforc 
and pay up his arrears of revenue. The result of coau-scls 
this reply was that the Thakur and the rebel Sipahis 
came to terms, and together marched towards Pali. 

They marched towards Pali; but, when they saw the in- 
trcnched position of the Jodhpur troops, they did 
not care to attack it. The delay which ensued, tiy- rebek 
iug as it was to men situated as were the Jodlipur 
troops, might have been endiired but for the evil 
effect it was sure to produce on the native courts and the 
native troops of Rajputana. These could not undorstaud the 
utility of a Torres Yedras. In their e3'es, roj'^al 
trooi)s who would not advance were half beaten, tionswuicb 
Tlie moment was especialty full of anxiety for the 
officer responsible for the securitj’- of this important trwpsnot io 
part of India, and General Lawrence was justified in 
the desire he expressed to the Rajah that some more active 
measures should bo taken his troops than those involved “in 
dancing attendance on the rebels, like orderlies.” 

But, before General Lawrence’s letter reached Jodhpui*, the 
commander of the ivyal troops, Andr Singh, liad 
left his strong position and encamped in clo.se 
proximity to the rebels. Here, on the carl^- morning dra.^tthl 
of September 8tb, bis camp wa.s surprised bj' tiie 
enemy. His men gave way, and though he, with a 
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few, a very few, kindred S[)irits, fought bravely to the last, 
giving their lives for their Kajah, the valour of a few men 
could not redeem the day. His camp, his guns, his military 
stores fell into the hands of the rebels. Heathcote, after using 
every effort to induce the men to stand, mounted his horse 
and galloped from the field. 

General Lawrence was at Ajmir when the events I have 
recorded occurred. From the 21st to the 26th 


General 

Lawrence 


August he received no intelligence from Abu, but 
on the 22nd a letter had reached him from Conolly 


at Erinpuram, telling him of the anticipations he entertained 
of an outbreak at that station. Five days later he received the 
bare outline of the occni-rences at both places ; of the mutiny 
at the one, and the attack on the sleeping Europeans at the 


other. 


We have seen tliat the European forces at the disposal of 
Lawrence were all required for the maintenance of order at the 
great military centres in Rajphtana, and that few men, if any, 
could reall}’ be s])ared for service in the field. Ho one can 
wonder, then, at the anxiet}’- expressed by tbe Govemor-Generars 
agent for the prompt and energetic action on the part 
force' Jodiipuv troops. But, after the defeat of those 

to coerce tiie troops at Pall, Lawrence, considering, and rightly 
considering, that the effect on the country would 
he very injurious if the course of the rebels were not promptly 
checked, assembled as soon as possible a small force at Bianr 
for the purpose of co-operating with the Jodhpur troops. This 
force was composed of a hundred and fifty men of the 8ord, a 
portion of the Mairwara battalion, the Ist Bombay Lancers, 
two 12-pounders, three 6-pounders, and two mortars. 

The rebels, after their victory over the Bajah's troops, had 
fallen back on Awah, the fortifications of which 
The robek the}^ proceeded to strengthen. Awah is surrounded 
Awah."^ "" by a high wall, and can be approached onl 3 ' through 
a dense jungle. Being well supplied with guns, it 
could claim to he defensible against the small force whioii 
Lawrence was marching against it. 

He arrived bel’ore it on the 18th, and proceeded at once to 
make a reconnaisauce in force. This had the effect 
LaOT^Ae causing the enemy to bring a strong fire to bear 
upon his men from eveiy gnn on their walls. It 
was seen that the place was strong and could scarcely 
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be carried by an assanlt. Lawrence, then, hoping that the 
enemy wonld come out and attack him, fell back on the village 
of. Ghulawas, about three and a half miles distant. Here he 
was to have been joined by Monck-Mason, but that officer, on 
arriving vdthin three hundred yards of the place where the 
Oeneral was standing, was decoyed by the enemy’s bugle-sonnd 
— similar to that of the British — and was shot 
dead. He was a man of many and varied accomplish- 
ments, and his sudden death was felt severely by kuied. 
all who knew and loved him. 

Lawrence remained three days at Awah. The rebels left 
him in peace, busily occupied in strengthening their 
position. Unable with his actual force to take the ^ 

place, and having to a certain extent impressed the 
people of the country through which he marched, 

Lawrence then fell back leisurely on Ajmir and Nasirahad. 
Awah had, indeed, defied him, and Kota was in a state of 
rebellion, but, with those exceptions, Rajputana remained for 
the three months that followed loyal and submissive. It may 
be convenient to add a word here regarding the proceedings at 
Awah. Not many days ela[>sed before the proud Thakur and his 
rebel allies quarrelled. Instead of coming to blows, 
however, they sensibly agreed to separate. The intimato fate 
Thakur remained at Awah; the Sipahis took their ptiJ 'icgm!, ' 
waj^ towards Dehli. They were encountered, 
completely defeated, and many of them cut np by a British 
force under Gerrard at Nainul on the 16th October fol- 
lowing.* 

The State called Kota, an oftshoot from the more ancicTit 
principality of Bundi, borders on the south-west 
frontier of Sindhia’s dominions, and has an area of Koul 
five thousand square miles, and a population of four 
hundred and thirty-three thousand souls. In 1857 the ruling 
chief was Maharao Earn Singh. An auxiliary force of the three 
arms, commanded by European officers, had been maintained in 
the State since 1838. The entire cost of this force was main- 
tained by the Mahiirao. The political agent, representing the 
British Government, was Major Burton. 


* Pa<:o.‘i 7S-S2. I itia}' atkl tlint the Ablets Ah', wa.s ttUirantelj 

pardoned by Lord Caniiin". 
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few, a "very few, kindred s|iirits, fought "bravely to the last, 
giving their lives for their Edjah, the valcur of a few men 
could not redeem the day. His camp, his guns, his military 
stores fell into the hands of the rebels. Heathcote, after using 
every effort to induce the men to stand, mounted Iiis horse 
and galloped from the field. 

General Lawrence was at Ajmir when the events I have 
recorded occurred. From the 21st to the 26th 
Lawracc August he received no intelligence from Abu, but 
on the 22nd a letter had reached him from Conolly 
at Erinpuram, telling him of the anticipations he entertained 
of an outbreak at that station. Five da3’’S later he received the 
bare outline of the ocoarrenoes at both places ; of the mutiny 
at the one, and the attack on the sleeping Europeans at the 
other. 

We have seen that the European forces at the disposal of 
Lawrence v^ere all required for the maintenance of order at the 
great military centres in Rajputana, and that few men, if any, 
oonld reallj' be spared for service in the field. Ho one can 
wonder, then, at the anxiety e.vpressed by the Governor-Geiierars 
agent for the prompt and energetic action on the part 
emaUforea^ of the Jodlipur troops. But, after the defeat of those 
to^coercu the troops iit Pall, Lawrence, considering, and rightly’ 
® considering, that the effect on the country would 

be very injurious if the course of the rebels were not promptly 
checked, assembled as soon as possible a small force at Biaur 
for the purpose of co-operating with the Jodhpdr troops. This 
force was composed of a hundred and fifty men of the 83rd, a 
portion of the Mairwara battalion, the 1st Bombay Lancers, 
two l2-ponnders, three 6-pounders, and two mortars. 

The rebels, after their victory over the Eajah's troops, bad 
fallen back on Awab, the fortifications of which 
The rchfis they proceeded to strengthen. Awah is vsnrrounded 

in&h. h^’’ a high wall, and can be approached only through 

a dense jungle. Being well supplied with guns, it 
could claim to he defensible against the small force which 
Lawrence was marching against it. 

He arrived before it on the 18th, and proceeded at once to 
make a reconnaisanuo in force. This had the effect 
LaOT^nce of Causing the eneni^’’ to bring a strong fire to bear 
Awah^ upon his men from eveiy gnn on their walls. It 
was seen that the place was strong and could scarcolj^ 
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be carried by an assault. Lawrence, then, hoping that the 
enemy would conic out and attack him, fell back on the village 
of Chulawas, about, three and a half miles distant. Here he 
was to have been joined by Monck-Mason, but that officer, on 
arriving within three hundred j’ards of the place where the 
General was stauding, was decoyed by the enemy’s bugle-soimd 
— similar to that of the British — and was shot 
dead. He was a man of many and varied accomplish- 
menis, and his sudden death was felt severely by kuicd. 
all who knew and loved him. 

Lawrence remained three daj’^s at A.wah. The rebels left 
him in peace, busilj^ occupied in strengthening their 
position. Unable with his actual force to take the La\vrpnce 
place, and having to a certain extent impressed the 
peo]ile of the country through which he marched, 

Lawrence then fell back leisurely on Ajmir and Hasirabad. 
Awah had, indeed, defied him, and Kota was in a state of 
rebellion, but, with those exceptions, Rajputami remainerl for 
the three months that followed loj^al and submissive. It may 
be convenient to add a word here regarding the proceedings at 
Awah. Not many days elapsed before the proud Thakur and his 
rebel allies quarrelled. Instead of coming to blows, 
however, they sensibly agreed to separate. The tntimatp fate 
Thakur remained at Awah; the Sipahis took their pfiricgio... 
way towards Uehli. They were encountered, 
completely defeated, and many of them cut up by a British 
force under Gerrard at Namul on the 16ih October fol- 
lowing.* 

The State called Kota, an offshoot from the more ancient 
principality of Bundi, borders on the south-west 
frontier of Sindhia’s dominions, and has an area of Kotd. 
five thousand square miles, and a population of four 
hundred and thirty-three thousand souls. In 1857 the ruling 
chief w-as Maharao Ram Singh. An auxiliary force of the three 
arms, commanded by European officers, had been maintained in 
the State since 1838. The entire cost of this force was main- 
tained by the Mahdrdo. The political agent, representing the 
liritish Government, -was Major Burton. 


* Paiies 7S-S2. I may add that the ItiFalditr, Abhas .Vli, was ulfirnately 
pardoned \iy Lord Cauiring. 
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The reader is aware that, when the troops of the regular 
arm}’ revolted at Nitnach, Lawrence had caused that 
Kotd^tmipo^- station to he reoccupied by detachments from the 
contingents of Mewar, Kota, and Bundi, until such 
time as the Europeans he had sent from Disa should 
arrive/ Dd-gor Burton had accompanied the Kota troops on 
that expedition. He did not, however, return with them, 
General Lawrence having reque.sted him to remain at Nimach 
for some three weeks, as “in those unsettled times he could not 
have confidence in his troops.” 

Majoi Burton, consequently, remained at Nimach. But, after 
the occurrences at Awah to which I have adverted, 
Olid his sons^ deeming his presence at the capital of the State to 
Kotli" which he Avas accredited necessary for the assurance 
of the policy of the Maharao, he set out to return to 
Kota, accompanied by two of his sons, the one aged twenty-one, 
the other sixteen, but leaving behind him, under the safeguard 
of the British troops at Kimach, his wife and four remaining 
children. He reached Kota on the 12th October, was visited 
by the Mahdrao in state the following morning, and returned’ 
the visit on the 14th. The Maharao subsequently stated that 
at the retuim Ausit Burton gave him the names of some of his 
ofScers whom ho kneAv to be disaffected, and impressed upon 
him the advisability of punishing or at least dismissing them. 

Whether Burton gave this advice can never be 
certainly known; but this is certain, that that 
same day the Maharao caused the officers and men 
of the contingent to be informed that he had 


The Jlalijlr^o 
betrays 
Burton to tlie 
men whom 
he bad 
denounced, 


Officers 
and, bein 
of the 
their own 


given it I 
and 


were, in very truth, alike disaffected, 
communication made to them by order 


men 
so, the 

Maharao deteimined them to take the law into 
hands. Accordingly they assembled tbe following 
morning, killed Mr. Salder, the Residency surgeon, 
and Mr. SavieU, the doctor of the dispensary in the 
city, who resided in a house in the Residency 
grounds, and then attacked the Residency itself. 
The guards and servants fled from the premises and hid them- 
selves in the ravines close by. Major Burton and bis two sons, 
left with a single servant, a camel-driver, took refuge in a room 


wbo attack 
tbe llcvi- 
dcncy, 


* Voi. in. p. 171. 
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on the roof of the house. The revolters then fired round shot 
into the Eesidencj'. “ For four hours,” writes General Lawrence 
in his graphic account of the mournful transaction,* “ the.so 
four brave men defended themselves, till at length the Eesh 
denoy was set on fire, and Major Burton, feeling the case 
desperate, proposed to surrender on condition of the m<ib sparing 
his sous’ lives. The young men at once rejected the 
offer, saying they would all die together. I'liey knelt 
down and prayed for the last time, and then calmly sons, ai’ci 
and heroically met their fate. The mob had by Europeans, 
this time procured scaling-ladders, and, thus gaining 
the roof, rushed in and despatched their victims, the servant 
alone escaping. Major Burton’s head was cut off and paraded 
through the town, and then fired from a gnn, but the three 
bodies were by the Maharajah’s order interred that evening,” 

The Maharao at once communicated the ocourreuce tu 
General Lawrence, accompanying the communication 
with the expression of his regret and with the The MahiiT.; . 
excuse that the troops had taken the law into their ii‘im,eir, 
own hands and that he was powerless. He may 
have been powerless, but he had, perhaps, unwittingly, set the 
troops on, . The Government of India snbsef|uently intimated 
their opinion that, though innocent of fore-knowledge, the 
Maharfio had not wholly performed his dutj’, and reduced the 
!-alute due to him as Maharao of Kotfi. from seventeen to 
thirteen guns. 

The tragedy at Kotd. was not the only outr;ige which di.s- 
turbed the peace of the countiy during the month of October. 
About the same time that Burton was being besieged 
in the Kesideucy of the funner place, a party of 
rebels from Mandesar, led by a chief who prei.encied 
lelatidnship to the royal house of Dehli, marched on and seized 
.h'ran, a fortified town with a very strong defonco, unthin twelve 
miles of the cantonment of Nimaeh. It was impossible to allow 
such an outrage to pass unnoticed. On tho 23rd October there 
was sent from Nimaeh to attack the rebels a force of lour Jiinidred 
men, ^vi1h two guns and a mortar. Tho men were chiefly 
Bombay native troops, cavalry and infantry, but they' were 


Ucminiscciices of Forly-fhrce Years' Serviof in Jnduty by Licut.-Gonenvl 
Sir George Laxvronuo, K.C.B.I., C.B. 
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headed hy fifty men of the 83rd, the •whole commanded by 

Thercuio Tuchor. They found the enemy still at . 

Jiran. Tucker at once opened fire with his guns; 
and when these had played some time upon the 
defences he sent his infantry to attack the town. , - But the 
rebels sallied out in overwhelming numbers, drove back the 
infantry, and, pushing on, captured the mortar. Upon this 
the cavalry charged, recovered the mortar, compelled the enemy 
to re-enter the town, and silenced their fi,re. But the place 
itself was too strong for the efforts of a force so small and so 
lightly provided ; the loss already incurred had been heavy, 
two officers, Tucker and Read, having been killed, and three 
wounded ; a retreat was therefore ordered. Strange to say, the 
enemy evacuated Jiran that night. 

Their retreat, however, was only the prelude to an advance 
in larger numbers. On the 8th November a bod}’ 
ThereTjeia of them, numbering four thousand, advanced on 
Ixgliiiin Nimach, occupied the station, and forced the 
preatcr Europcau and native troops to take refuge -svithin 
anrotwck fortified .square. This they attempted, but 

Nfmach. vainly, to escalade; then, after a siege of fifteen 
days’ duration, hearing that reinforcements were 
advancing to the aid of the British, they fell back. 

On receiving intelligence of the murder of Major Burton and 
r sons Oeneral Lawrence had made an urgent re- 

applies for quisitiou to Bombay for troops. The first and 
ments?'^' Smaller detachments of these began to arrive in 
^ 1868 . Eajputaria in January 1858, but it was not until 
■ March that the reinforcements assumed a sufficient 


Lawrence 
applies for 
reinforce- 
ments. 

1868. 

.T.innarv, 


strength to justify decisive action on a larger scale. 

The detachments which arrived in January, however, enabled 
On the Oeneral Lawrence to throw off the quiescent attitude 

arrival of which he had till then deemed it politic to assume. 
hTheSegcs*™ lu J auuary he was able to detach a force of eleven 
hundred men, with a due proportion of guns, under 
Colonel Holmes, 13th Bombay Native Infantry, against Awab. 
Holmes invested tbe place on the 19th, and the same day his 
gnus ox^oned fire. At the end of five days a practicable breach had 
been made, and the assault was ordered for the follow- 
morning. The gari’ison, perfectly cognisant of all 
that was going on in the British camj), resolved not 
to await it. F ortuiiately for them there raged that night a storm 
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so fearful, and there ruled a darkness so intense, that sentries 
only a few paces apart could neither see nor hear each other. 
Under cover of these portents the rebels evacuated the place in 
the night. 

The strength of the fortifications of Awah, when it was 
occupied next morning by the British troops, were 
such as to justify to the full General Lawrence’s Tiio fortin- 
determination regarding it in the previous Sep- 
tember. It had a double line of defences, the inner 
of strong masonry, the outer of earthwork, both being loop- 
holed. Thirteen guns, three tons of powder, and three thousand 
rounds of small arms ammunition were found in the place. 
The keep, the bastions, and all the masonry works 
were blown up and destrojmd, so as effectually to uwrcnco'n 
prevent the stronghold becoming a nucleus of re- Previous 

Jl 1*1' ri . 

hellion for the future.* 

This act of vigour had a very salutary effect. Order was 
maintained in the country ; and in March, when the reinforce- 
ments from Bombay poured in, the difficulty of the task for 
which troops had been required in the previous November had 
in no way increased. 

The reinforcements numbered five thousand five hundred 
men of all arms. They were composed of the 72nd, 

83rd, and 95th regiments, the 10th Bombay Native The main 
Infantry, the 8th Hussars, the 1st Bombay Lancers, ments'arrivo 
the Bindh Horse, Brown’s hatteiy of artillery, 
eighteen field-pieces, of which ten were 8-inch mortars and 
howitzers, and a corps of sappers and miners. ’J’hey wt-ro 
commanded by Major-General H. G. Koborts of the Bombay 


army. 

On the arrival of General Koborts in 3Iarch, General Lawrence 
resigned the military command into his hands, and 
reverted to his civil and political functions as agent 
to the Governor-General. In this capacity he uoborto. 
accompanied the force. 

U'he first operation to be attempted was the recover}* of 
Kota. Ever since the murder of Major Burton 
disorder had prevailed in that State. The Sipahis, KoU&nlr 
having tasted the pleasure of revolt, drained tlie 
cup to the very dregs. They imprisoned the 


The flftto ct 
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* ForUj'thrcc Tears in India, Sir G. La-n-roricc. 
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Maharao in his palace. They then forced him to sign a paper 
consisting of nine articles, one of which was to the effect that 
he had ordered the mnrder of Major Burton. The IMaharao 
endeavoured by compliance to keep the rebels in good liumour, 
but meanwhile he despatched secretly messengers to the Rajah 
of Karauli, begging him to send troops to his aid. The Rajah 
complied, and his troops, faithful to their liege lord, drove the 
rebels from the part of the town of Kota in which the palace 
was situated, and released the Mahdrao. They were still 
occupying it, for the defence of that prince, when Roberts 
arrived in Rajputana. The rebels, however, continued to hold 
the other parts of the town, the inhabitants of which had 
been reduced already by pillage and other excesses to extreme 
misery. 

A military march from RTasirabad, the head-quarters of 
The road Roberts’s foi'ce, to Kota, was not a march which a 

beWn general could regard as being necessarily a pleasure 

trip. Not Only did the town of Kota occupy a 
formidable position, covered by the river Chambal 
on one aide, and by a large and deep lake on the other, but the 
approach to it offered many positions capable of easy defence 
by a small force against one much larger. Chief amongst these 
was the Mukandara pass — a long and narrow valley between 
two ranges of hills.^ 

But once more the rebels displayed a marked deficiency of 
true military instincL They made not the smallest 
Riiberu attempt to defend even one of the difficult positions. 
?votd!^**** Roberts, marching from Kasfrabad on the 10th, 
encamped on the north bank of the Chambal, opposite 
Kota, on the 22nd March. He found the rebels in complete 
possession of the south bank, on which they had planted their 
guns, many in number, and some of them large in calibre. 
Roberts ascertained at the same time that the fort, the palace. ' 
half the city, and the ferry over the river were held by the 
Maharao with the Karauli troops. 

Early on the morning of the 25th, information reached him 
He attacks rebels were making an assault on the palace 

. and com- with a View to seize the ferry. Roberts instantly sent 

defeat! the acroBS three hundred men of the 83rd, under Major 
rebels. Heath, to aid the Maharao. The attack of the rebels 


Famous in Anglo-Indian story for Monson’s retreat through it. 
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\\’'as repulsed. On the 27th, Eoberts crossed over himself "with 
six hundred of the 95th, and two Q-pounders, and, having placed 
the heavy guns in the fort in position to bear on the enemy’s 
camp, he opened upon it on the 29th a heavy fire of shot and 
shell. On the 30th, whilst the remainder of the force cannon- 
aded the rebels’ position from the north hank, Eoberts, marching 
from the fort in three columns, moved on it on the soTith bank, 
and gained it with very small loss. By this brilliant manoeuvre 
he not only completely defeated the enemy, but captiired fifty 
guns ! The cavalry, however, failed to intercept the rebels, 
and they almost all escaped. 

The British troops occupied Kotd for three weeks. At the 
end of that time, the authority of the Maharao 
having been completely re-established, General 
Eoberts evacuated it and returned to Nasirabad, restored^*" 
despatching a portion of his force to garrison Nimach. 

With the fall of Kota, peace and order had been completely 
restored throughout Eajpritana, and, although two months later 
both were broken by Tantia Topi, the action of this famous 
leader was strictly an invasion. Tantia. induced neither prince 
nor peasant to join his standard. 

Of all the large tracts of territory inhabited mainly by a people 
boasting a common origin, not one passed through the 
trpng period of 1857-8 with smaller iujuiy to itself, Ihy 
with less infliction of suffering and bloodshed, than 'iSnji wns, ty 
the territory of Eajputana. Parcelled out as it is utue’aiicftcd 
into eighteen sovereign States, each ruled ly its 
own independent chief, the circumstance may seem 
surprising. But the causes of it are not far to seek. I attribute 
the result mainly to the fact that no people in India had 
suffered so much or so recently as the Eajputs from the law- 
lessness which characterised the sway immediately precediuj? 
the suzoraint}^ of the British — ^the sway of the iTlarutlias. IVhcn 
the policy of Marquess Wellesley towards the Eajput States 
was reversed in 1805 by Lord Cornwallis and Sir George 
Barlow, a system of oppression and misnile w'as inaugurated, 
under which the buffalo was to the man who held the bludgeon, 
and the fair daughters of the land w'ere to the strong arm of 
the marauder. For twelve years the sufferings of Eajputana 
cried to Heaven for redress. That redress came only when, in 
1817, the Marquis of Hastings reverted to the policy of his 
great predecessor. Under that policy the princes of Eajputana 
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liaYe been secured against invaders from ontside and against 
each other. Since that period every man has been able to lie 
down in his own mango-grove, and to eat of his own date-tree. 
Security has prevailed throughout the land. The honour of 
every man and of every woman has been secured. It was the 
sense of this security, enjoyed under British suzerainty, that 
ensured the loyalty of the great bulk of the Eajputs during the 
troublous times of the Mutiny. 

It is proper to add that this i ecollection of past and present 
benefits was stimulated and enforced by the choice 
George made by the Government of India of the agents 
Lamence^ to Carry out their policy. Foremost among these 
was George St. Patrick Lawrence, His tact, his 
energy, his fearlessness, his readiness of resource, when he 
had not a single European soldier at his disposal, stamped 
him as a man eminentlv fitted to rule in troublous times. The 
display of these qualities begat confidence in the minds of the 
native princes, fear and dismay among the adventurers who 
welcomed turmoil. His presence, thus, proved itself to be 
worth an army. But for his promptitude, Ajmir would have 
fallen, and, with Ajmfr occupied by two or three regiments of 
rebellious Sipahis, British authority would have disappeared. 
The preservation of Edjputana, then, will ever be connected 
with the name of this gallant and distinguished officer."' 

The inroad of Tantia Topi into Eajputana, and the campaign 
in pursuit of that famous leader, wEl be treated of 
The story \n its proper place in the next volume. Before 

BrnSbay” dealing with him it will be my pleasing duty 

to record the statesmanlike measures by which 
Lord Elphinstone caused Bombay to become a strong wall 
of support to the threatened edifice of British rule in India, 
and to narrate how Sir Hugh Eose illustrated the highest 
genius of the inspired warrior by his daring and successful 
campaign in Central India. 


* Since these lines were first published the illustrious man to whom they 
refer has heen carried to his last home. Those who had the privilege of 
knowing him will never forget the straightforward manliness which charao- 
icrised all his thouglits and all his actions. The opportunities whicli were 
granted to his brothers, Henry and John, wore never vouchsafed to him. 
But this may at least be said of him, that in no conjuncture of life was ho 
ever baffled : to evei-j* trial he rose su 2 ieiior. He left a reputation without 
spot, and many loving friends to mount him. 
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APPENDIX A. 

( Vide note to page 60.) 


With reference to the common saying that Lord Lawrence saved the 
Panjdh, and thereby saved India, it may be fair to remark that this 
opinion was not supported by many of the officers who served with the 
Dehli Field Force during the siege : their views may he shown by the 
following extracts taken from a letter written by Lieut.-Golonel Turnbull 
(who served throughout the siege on the personal staff of Sir Henry 
Burnard, General Reed, and Sir Archdale Wilson) to Mr. Bosworth 
Smith, with reference to Lord Lawrence’s share of credit for the work 
done at Dehli, as described in that Author’s book : — 

“The one figure which stands pre-eminently forward in this narrative’* 
(Mr. Bosworth Smith’s ‘ Life of Lord Lawrence ’) “ of the siege of Dehli, is 
that of Sir John Lawrence. All others sink into insignificance. Tin- 
terrible anxiety of our generals, receiving constant entreaties (if not more) 
from Ldhor to do something ; to take active measures to push on, &c., 
when it would have been ruinous, if not practically impossible, to do so; 
the fearful prostration of mind and body by sucb a strain in a climate 
reaching sometimes 133 degrees in a headquarters tent, the i)erpetual 
knowledge that if nothing were done they might be blamed, and, if any- 
thing were done and failed, the blame would be theirs also ; more 
especially as the consequence of any such failure would be the rising of 
the Panjdh ; all this docs not .seem to have been sufficiently taken into 
account. It was Sir John Lawrence who urged our instant move on 
Dehli. When we got there we found ourselves checked, surrounded, and 
outnumbered. He denuded the Panjab of troops, and sent them to us, 
thus enabling us to hold our own, and thus to save the Panjab, and India. 
It is hard to see how, with the original responsibility resting on him, he 
could have done anything less. 

“ The siege of Dehli lias never been sufficiently estimated in England, 
and for several reasons. No one can know what really went on there 
except those who ^ve^e there, ’fho fall of Dehli took place in September. 
Sir Colin Campbell had arrived in Calcutta the 13th August. From that 
moment all attention was riveted on him; and, soon after, on Lakhnao. 
Troops arrived from the Capo by October; the China expedition was 
directed to India; troops and officers, whoso numbers and names had 
already become well known during tho Crimean War, came out; full bat- 
talions, one thousand strong, took the place of attenuated regiments of 

2 D 2 
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fcwo hundred and fifty ; and last, not least, war-correspondents kept the 
English public well up in all the minor details of what was then occurring. 
'I’he natural consequence was, that the recollection of things done at 
Dehli faded away. The terrible anxieties of the commanders, the gal- 
lantry and sufferings of the officers and men, were either passed over, or, 
if remembered, were soon obliterated by the newspaper descriptions of 
what was even then going on. One person could not be passed over, and 
that was Sir John Lawrence. From his constant correspondence with the 
Government at the Presidency, his -work could not be forgotten. The 
centre of the work above the zone of the Mutiny was the taking of Dehli, 
so that his name was, in England, more immediately connected with it; 
and, in the opinion of some, he never used such opportunities as came to 
his lot afterwards as fully as he might have done in remembering those 
who were one of the stepping-stones to his advancement.” 

Colonel Turnbull was a most gallant officer. In his despatch after the 
battle of Badli-Ici-Sarai, Sir Henry Barnard specially mentioned the 
“daring devotion” of his two aides-de-camp, Captain Turnbull and his 
own son. The praise was well merited, for both were to the front when- 
ever service was to he rendered and danger to he encountered. 


APPENDIX B. 

(Page 117 of text.) 

Fbom Sir James OuTRAir to the Officer commanding the Believ- 
ing Force. 

[Along with the following important and deeply interesting letter, Sir 
James Ontram forwarded a plan of the ground intervening between the 
Alambagh and the Residency, together with minute descriptions of every 
position and building capable of being held by the enemy. The plan was 
based on the surveys made by the late Captain Morrison prior to the out- 
break, the only surveys that had been made of Lakhnao. The copy of 
this plan, which will be found at the end of the volume, should be con- 
sulted in the perusal of the following letter. It is Plan No. I.] 

My communication of the 14th instant informed yon I consider your 
first operation should be the occtipation of the “ Dilkusha ” house and 
park, by a direct movement to that place from the Xiamhagh. The fort 
of JalAlahad, which is situated a mile" or a mile and a half to the right of 
that route, is said to be occupied by the enemy, with two guns ; but it is 
too distant to interrupt that line of communication, and it is not likely to 
be maintained after the Dilkusbd, in addition to Alambdgh, has been 
occupied in its rear. I think it hardly worth while, therefore, to waste 
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timo against that place, 'wliich at tlie commencenaent of the outbreak 
was little capable of defence, and is not likely since to have been repaired 
or stored sufficiently to admit of its retention. The guns now there ap- 
pear to have been sent merely to interrupt the forage parties from Alam- 
bagh. (A description of JaMldbad. as it was just belore the outbreak, is 
.appended.) Yet it will he prudent, in afterwards communicating with 
Alambdgh, to afford a strong escort until it is known whether or not 
Jaldldbad is evacuated. 

The direct advance from jilambdgh via Charbdgh, and the main street 
marked (1) (1) (1) on the plan, should not be attempted, very formidable 
opposition being prepared on the opposite side of the Charbdgh bridge, the 
bridge itself being destroyed, and the passage strongly fortified j besides 
which, there are two miles of street to pass through, in which every means 
of obstruction has been prepared, the houses loopholed, and guns in 
position at various points, with ditches, mines, and other obstacles. For 
the same reason I would deprecate any attempt to force the street which 
runs from the junction of the Dilkushd and Martinierc roads to the Kaisar- 
bdgh, marked (2) (2) (2). 

At Dilkushd, it is stated, there are at present only some hajwdrd raatch- 
lookmen, with cavalry at Bibipur village perhaps, and at the Martinierc ; 
but these are almost certain to decamp when you approach, and may 
perhaps suffer considerably ere they get across the canal, if followed up 
sharply by cavalry and horse artillery. Two guns were said to bo at Dil- 
kushd some days ago, probably those now at Jaldldbad. If still there, 
they would have to be aljandoned ere they could be crossed over the canal, 
if followed up. 

It is possible that some of the so-called Regular Infantry may be sent 
over to the Dilkushd when they hear of your approach. If so, thej' will 
but add to their own confusion and panic flight rvlien you attack, for 
never by any chance do they stand in the open. Two regiments of in- 
fantry and one of cavalry, sent out to oppose ilajor Barston’s convoy, fled 
at his approach udthout firing a shot ; and on every occasion where wixole 
hosts of them were opposed to ourselves it was just the same. The Dil- 
kushd palace cannot be maintained under fire of our artillery, having 
large windows on ever}' side. If any force of the enemy is assembled 
there, they must suffer awfully from your guns in escaping across the canal; 
Or, should the}' fly to the Martiniere, they will bo in a similar predicament 
when you follow them up. 

On seeing the Dillcushd occupied by your troops, tho enemy would most 
probably occupy the Martiniere. After lodging your baggage in the 
garden to the rear of, and commanded by, the Dilkushd house (and sur- 
rounded by walls without houses, something like .^laiubdgh, and easily 
defensible), you would proceed against the Martiniere through the road 
marked (3) (3) (3). But it would be well, ere getting within musket- 
range of the building, to throw a few shells and round shot info it, in case 
it should be occupied by the enemy, whose fire from the terraced roof 
might cause much loss ere you get near enough to rush up and blow open 
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doors for entry. It would be well for you to have some one with you 
well acquainted with the Marfcinibre building. And it may be a matter for 
your consideration whether it would not be better, if the place appears 
strongly fortified, to mask it by encamping your troops between the road 
(3) (3) and the canal, contenting yourself by bombarding the Martini^re 
during the day and night, which will almost ensure its evacuation before 
morning. The mound marked (4)* would be a favourable site for a 
24:-pounder battery, which would command the opposite bank of the canal, 
where you purpose efi'ecting your passage to protect the sappers in making 
a road for your guns. 

It is possible the bridge leading to the Martiniere may not be destroyed, 
and that you may prefer advancing over it. But, on reconnoitring, yon 
will, I believe, find places whore the canal may he crossed without much 
difficulty further down, towards (6), which would enable jmu to turn any 
defensive works the enemy may prepare on the main road (2) (2) (2). 
If you cross the bridge, therefore, I would recommend you turning to the 
right after passing it, and making your way tlirougli the mud huts (indi- 
cated by the brown colour on the plan) until you get into the road running 
from (6) to (W) (W) (W) — W denotes some deserted and destroyed 
infantry lines — ^leaving the houses, marked D D D, on your left, and thus 
making 3 ’' 0 ur way into the road (7) (7), which passes the open front of the 
enclosure in which the bariacksare situated. Should the barrack build- 
ings he occupied (they were precipitately abandoned when we advanced 
from the same quarter), it may be prudent to throw a few shot and shell 
ere the infantry advances to the attack. Having large doors, open on 
both sides, as is customary in European barracks in India, I anticipate 
little difficulty in your effecting an entry. Staircases lead to the terraced 
roof from the interior of the centre room. The terrace is considerably 
raised above, and therefore commands the houses of the Hazratgaiij), 
and a few rifles placed there could keep down any musketry fire from 
thence (Hazratganj), which alone could disturb the party left in occupa- 
tion of the barracks when you advance further. But it would be neces- 
sary to throw up a parapet of sand-hags, or screens of shutters, to protect 
the riflemen on the roof, as it has no parapet. The south wall of the 
enclosure is, however, sufficiently high to afford some protection against 
direct fire. 

Should you cross by the bridge, your whole force would, I presume, 
come that way. And your nest operation, after leaving an adequate 
guard for the barracks (say 300 or 400 infantry, some cavalry, and a 
couple of guns ; or, probably, you miglit secure a grm, or two guns, which 
the enemy are said to have there), would be to proceed by the road (7) (7) 
to the Sikandrabdgh (G), which, if held, could easily be breached by 24- 

* Sir J. Outram afterwards availed himself of this mound to plant a 24- 
pounder battery of the Shannon Brigade, ^Yhicb effectually kept down tho 
enemy’s fire opened on the rear division under his command, when he finally 
retired to the Alambagh, 
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or 18-pounclers — the wall being only about feet thick — vide enclosed 
description.* It is said to be occupied by Man Singh, with some 200 or 
300 Bdjwarjis and two guns ; the former are pretty sure to bolt when 
your guns open upon the place, and two or three shells are thro'svn 
into it. 

If you cross the canal at (6), the main body of your force should pro- 
ceed by the road from (6) to (W). A regiment and portion of artillery 
might, perhaps, make their way by the road tvhich leads direct to the 
Sikandrabagh (8) (8); but as it is not well defined, it may be more 
prudent to kee]i all together till you occupy the barracks.f 

Should you have met with opposition, or been delayed much in cross- 
ing the canal, the day will be pretty far advanced ere you have occupied 
the barracks and Sikandrabagh. These might be the limit of your 
operation that day — encamping your force between, and a little in advance 
of, those two points, with its right rear on Sikandrabagh, and the barracks 
on its loft rear — thus obtaining a tolerably open plain to encamp on, with 
almost Clear space in front, from which your guns would play upon the 
buildings which still intervene between your camp and our position, 
namely, the Shdh Nuja (H), Moti Mahall (K), Mess-house (M), and 
Tdrd Kothi (N), which, if held, might be bombarded from both our 
positions prior to commencing combined operations next morning. You 
would then decide on the gamsons to occupy the barracks and Sikandra- 
bdgh, to maintain communication with Dilkushd, where your baggage 
would, I trust, be secure in the garden, protected by 200 men occupying 
the house, and a couple of guns. About the same strength (with conva- 
lescents) would suffice for Alamhagh, aided b}' the enemy’s guns we have 
there. And, perhaps, two of our own guns, supported by 100 riflemen, 
would hold the Martiniere, with a small body of cavalry to command the 
plain down to the canal. A stroiis: picquet also should he placed in the 
nearest huts to the road by which you cross the canal. You would, 
perhaps, occupy the houses D D .also, as further security for your commu- 
nications.J Another point to w'hich you should turn your attetitiou while 


* The Cornmnudor-iu-Chief’s force met with serious opposition nt the 
Sikandrabagh, owing (o their having approached it by a cross-road from the 
rear, whence their breaching guns could not be brought up until the troops 
had been exposed for some time to a heavy fire. Had they come by the 
broad paJilta (macadamised) road leading from the barracks, as suggested, their 
heavy guns could have opened upon the place while the infantry remained out 
of musketry fire. A practicable breach would then have been made, or the 
shelling would have driven the enemy out. As it was. liowevcr, the occu- 
pants, greatly more numerous than reported, had no means of egress, and 
icere destroyed to a man; but our own troops ab-o .‘■.utfered severely in taking 
(he place. 

f Neither the roads (7) (7) or (8) (S) were followed by Sir Colin Camj)bellV 
force, wliich was taken by a more ciicuitou.s ami intiic.i{e road than cither, 
and sufiered greatly before its guns could be brought to tlie front. 

X All this Avas carried out, with the exception that the ban neks and the 
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delayed in breacliing the Siliandrabdgh is the destruction of the bridge 
of boats some few hundred yards thence.’* If a troop of horse artillery 
and cavalry are sent off rajiidly to any point commanding the boats, many 
men would be destroyed with the boats that would be sunk by your guns; 
and the destruction of the boats will prevent the enemy’s force on the 
other side of the Gumti coming over to molest you at night. 

The signal that you are crossing the canal will he my notice to spring 
certain mines, and storm the jwsts now held by the enemy in my imme- 
diate front (9) (9) ; and, once in possession of these, I shall open my guns 
on the buildings above mentioned, and endeavour also to silence the fire 
of the Kaisavblgh, which commands the open space between us, to favour 
our junction next morning f when our united batteries could he turaed 
upon the Kaisarbdgh. And they would, I hope, in a daj*- or two, efiect its 
capture, which is necessary to ensure th entire submission of the city. 


Note by the Author. — TMs extract has been taken from Sir James 
Outram's General Orders, Despatches, and Correspondence, published in 
1860 (Smith, Elder, and Co.). All the notes attached to it were made by 
the editor of that volume. — G. B. M. 
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(Page 393.) 

Lieutenant Conollt thus wrote to Captain Black, icgarding his escape: 
“ Such a scene of confusion I never s.aw ; some Sip.dhis firing at Bhils, they 
shot seven poor wretches on the parade-ground, who, I declare were only 
looldng at the novel scene. During the d^ay we halted. The first day we 

marched to , and a greater rabble never crossed coimtr}'^ than our 

once smart legion : not a Sipahi hardly saluted me. I was taKen to Ahhds 


houses D D were refused in the advance to the Sikandrahdgh, and had 
therefore, to he talcen afterwards, and (it is believed) at a greater loss than 
had tliey been assailed in the first instance. 

* The enemy’s leaders themselves caused the bridge to be broken up to 
prevent the flight of their followers. 

This was done. Sir James Outram’s troops stormed and took the build- 
ings (9) (9) on the day Sir Colin took the Sikandrabagh. Sir •femes then 
opened his batteries on the Bless-house, Kaisarbagh, &c., exactly us here 
proposed, until the junction was effected ; and the Kaisarbagh could have 
soon after been taken, had it not been determined to withdraw onr foicee 
for a time. — (See the despatches of General Saveloch, Brigadier Eyre, Colonel- 
Napier, ttc,, in reference to these operations.') 
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All’s tent at , and the infantry were a little behind, when a tremen- 

dous row commenced. Some Minds made a rush at the carts; the 
infantiy thought it was an attack ; away went the cavalry to see to 
matters, cut up a iew Bhils, and, seeing no one else, pulled up to look 
about them. Another low, and rush towards whero I was standing near 
ray saddled horse. I can’t say I was desperately alarmed, fur all hope of 
life I had cast aside some hours before, when wo marclicd. The rush 
towards me was caused by some amiable Sipdliis taking the opportunity 
to make a run at me. Abbas All and his men saw it, and were soon 
between us; but I cannot enter into details of self; once again they at- 
tempted to get at me at Dula. What made them so mad was, that my 
strenuous attempts to seduce the cavalry had been made known to Jlihrwan 
Singh, and he swore I should die. At Duld they had three or four rows— 
councils they called them — about me. At last, Mihrwan Singh and the 
other beauties, seeing Abhds All would not give me up, said I might go 
solus. Nest morning, they sent again to saj^ No, I should not go. How- 
ever, Ahbds AH and his men surrounded my ckdrpdi* all night ; we none 
of us slept, and on the morning of the 27th. when the force was ready, 
the guns were loaded, the infantry shouldered arms, and I was brought 
up. I was told to ride to the front; poor Dokal Singh the hawalddr- 
major, and some others, ran out blubbering ; Abbds Ali and Abdul 
All rode up on each side, made me low salaams, and told me to ride for 
it; that not a sawdr should be allowed to interfere with my retreat. My 
three sawdrs, who, 1 have forgotten to say, had stuck to me as if I had 
been their brother since the very beginning, by a preconcerted plan, were 
ordered to see me off a little way. 1 could not help giving a farewell 
wave of the hand to the infantry in irony ; they shouted and laughed, 
the band struck up, and that is the last 1 saw of the legion. I rode right 
into Erinpuram wdth three sawdrs; I came straight here, and the people 
seemed ready to eat me with joy. The names of the three saw’drs are, 
Nasir-ud-din, second troop ; ildhi Bakh.'jh, third troop (the man who used 
to ride ray grey) ; and Momin Khdn, first troop. They left everything 
behind, and, I must say, arc three ns fine fellows as I wish to see. Bj' 
the bye, the cavalry said, if I would agree to turn Musalman, to a man 
they would follow me. Very kind of them. They offered mo money 
when I was coming away, and also on the march. I took twenty rupees 
from Abhds Ali ; now I wish I had taken my p.ay ; they twice offered it. 
Now is our time, the legion is divided. Jawaii Singh f golandd/:, and his 
party, about seven other golanddz (gunners), will play the infantr5’’a trick 
if they can. I have told Jaw.an Singh I will myself give him five hundred 
rupees if ho breaks ^rith the infantry. Ahhas Ali, the hdwald.dr-major, 
and AMul AH, are in danger on my account, and they arc kept ''’i^th 
their men imder the guns night and day. I feci most glad to think I dtd 


Cbdrpaf, n bedstead ; liteTally, “of four feet.” 

■t Golanddz, a guuncr ; literally, “a thrower of balls. 
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tliem as much harm as T could. Makhdiim Baklish had a musket put to 
his hreast for letting me ride with my sword on. I was a hone of con- 
tention. I have this morning sent a sharp hdsid to Ahhas Ali, telling 
him, for his own sake, to try and communicate with Mason, who, J 
believe, is at Pali, and to whom I have written to try and communicate 
with AhhSs Ali.” 


* Kdsid — a courier. 
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